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MAETERLINCK’S DRAMATIC METHOD 

J. N. Chaudhuri, 

Lecturer in English, Class I. 

The cult of dramatic naturalism which manifested itself in 
the seventies of the last century in some of the social plays of 
Bj5rnson and which became triumphant in the eighties in those of 
Ibsen and Strindberg, continued with unabated strength for about 
four decades till the outbreak of the War. Even diming the War and 
after, it did not completely cease to function, so that for nearly 
half a century it had great exponents both on the Continent and 
in England ; and, if one considers how elFectively it tackled the 
problems of social and individual life during this period, one may 
even look forward to a renewed vogue of the cult when post-war 
experimentation in such fields as politics and war-experiences 
has had its day. But whatever glory naturalism may have achieved 
in the past or may still achieve in the future, idealism or the spirit of 
romance is never to be killed. It makes itself felt in miexpected 
quarters, slackening the rigour of scientific observation with the 
touch of mystery. Sometimes the same author who usually revels 
in intellectual analysis of the life of society and the indi\udual 
is found yielding to the imaginative vision ; sometimes a mystic 
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idealist weaves his dreams side by side with a hard realist who 
cares for nothing beyond what he sees. The creator of A Doll’s 
House and Ghosts also created Rosmersholm and The Master-Bidlder : 
naturahstic dissection and exposition made room for suggestion 
through symbolism. Similarly, the savage realist of The Father and 
The Dance of Death turned into an ahnost unintelligible mystic in 
The Spook Sonaia and The Dream Play, Uncompromismg 
naturalism (as in Before Dawn, The Weavers, The Beaver Coat, 
The Contlcigrcdion) , dream-symbolism (as in ITannele) and spnitual 
allegory (as in The Sunken Bell) emanated from Haiiptmami^s pen 
within a few years of each other. While Shaw in England and 
Brieux in France searched out social foibles with the glare of their 
intellect, Celtic tmlight cast its gloom over Yeatses Deirdre and 
Cathleen ni Hoiilikan and Synge^s Eiders to the Sea ; and 
simultaneously with some of Ibsen^s and Strindberg^s greatest triumphs 
in naturalism, Villiers de LTsle-Adam spurned at social life and 
evoked the romance of mediaeval castle and convent to preach that 
the ideal is the real (1). Maeterlinck turned his romantic vision 
to the mysteries of subconscious life about the year 1889 (the year of 
Ibseifs Iledda Gabler, Striiidberg^s Creditors, and Hauptmamfs 
Before Dawn), and carried on his mystic Work through the heyday of 
naturalism into the twenties of the present century. 

The romanticism of Maeterlinck^s dramas has a close affinity 
with that of VillieFs Axel : it is a kind of spiritual romanticism 
springmg from an atmosphere of isolation from the matter-of-fact 
world and a spiritual ferment in the dramatis personce. This isola- 
tion and this ferment, again, are a direct consequence of Maeterlinck^s 
aim in dramatic creation, vix,, to show ‘some act of life, traced back 
to its sources and to its mystery by connecting links^ (2). His 
conviction is that life in modern times reveals its truth not through 
violence and noise but through peace and silence. The ferment that 
takes place within the soul of his characters is not without the element 
of conflict, — conflict between love and friendship, as in Selysette and 

1, According to Dr. D. Knowles, the first part of AxH was published 
in 1872 and the entire drama in 1885 ; but according to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (14th edition) the date of publication of the entire drama is 1890, 
the year after Villiers's death. 

2. The Treasure of the Htmihle, P. 104. 
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Tntitnn ; bciwocn love nn<l religion, ai? in SUtor Beatrice ; between 
chastity and religion, a^ in Mary M.'igcliileno ; boUveen chastity imd 
love, as ill Joyzelle ; between duty to inelf and duly to the state, i« in 
Moniia Vniina ; but these conflicts veiy rarely lead to any external 
bitteniess ; Uiere is never any thought of revenge ; the aggrieved 
imrty pnnlons and becomes reconciled to fate or retires from the field 
to court self-immolation ; and despite these conflicts there is as much 
calm and silence in tlie world of his dramntiH person/e an it is po«aiblo 
to have on the stage. Some might even hold Unit there Is more calm 
and silence on Maeterlinck’s stage than is coro|uttiblc with the 
^itality of the drama and tluit his thoor>' of n ’static theatre' is notliiug 
but a piece of heresy. It might be mrted here that Umugh some of 
his characteristic but earlier plays are plays almost without any 
movement, he does not speak of a literally static theatre. He ver>' 
cautiously sayis “I do not know whether it be true that a static 
theatre is impossible. I{ Indeed, to me it aeei^ to exist already" (3). 
Wluit he means is that in such masterpidce^g^elassical dnimn as 
PtXfmetheiis, Cttoephorff, Jf^ Attfigone^ 

Electrn, Oedipfi^m Odonos, and physical or 

material action l || ^ »e u re<lue«ilH^^ to u and in most of 

them even p<ych5^||^ actioqjQ^ becn^H^kssed. or at least 
vastly diminished, in avSty inarvolfoua ^ith the result that 

the interest centres solely and entirely in the indiridual, face to face 
with the universe' ( 4 ). One nccil not have much difliculty in accepting 
the first half of his position, that life presented in these inaHtcrpioces 
is almost motionlosM ; but it is haitl to agree with him when he says 
Uiat even p^jychologxcal action, In most of them, has been siii>])rcjissed 
or x-astly dimiiiUhed. lie hiis taken care to exclude the dramas of 
Euripides where passions have a free play ; luit even the plays of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles which he lias mentioned arc generally full 
of tumultuous imssions. Prometheus himself is calm niuidst his 
afflictions, but the daughters of Ocean who bemoan In*!? fate shod 
bitter tears and lo, in the ‘agony of frenzied brain* (5), craves for 
doatli rather than sufler misery* througli all her clays. Softne^kS of 

3- Tkt Trtusurt of the Hutnbte, pp. ic6, I07. 4. Ibid., p. 108, 

5* A. S. \V,ay*» trAHslation in Aetchylus in Ettglith tVr/e, Part II ti0O7), 
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feeling ■would be incompatible with Prometheus’s adamantine resolve 
to suffer and not to yield, but the wailings of the Oceanides and 
the agonies of lo create a fine passionate contrast with the hero’s 
invincible calm. In CJioephorcc Electra’s and Orestes’s prayers for 
vengeance, appealing to Earth and Zeus and the spirit of their 
deceased father, are chai'ged mth deep feelings while, after the 
mui’der of the mother, Orestes becomes like one ‘whose horses whirl 
his car without the course, swept helpless in the tumult of his brain’ 
(6). In Eummides, the sole business of the characters being a dispen- 
sation of justice, there is little room for outburst of passion, but 
still the ghost of Clytemnestra exhibits a remorse and anger 
that kindle -wrath in the fatal sisters. Antigone’s lamentations 
as she is dragged along to the fateful cavern are the most toitching 
thing in the drama named after her. Anguish, grief and joy are 
shown following one another in rapid succession in Eleetra. The crisis 
in the life of Oedipus Tyrannus is reached amidst frenzied passion and, 
after the crisis, the profoimd anguish of soul of the hapless king comes 
out in a hundred exclamations. At Colonos, Oedipus’s indignation 
is as vehement as Antigone’s sorrow is deep. The entire back- 
ground of Ajax is one of mad fury, the drama itself, as Maeterlinck 
himself acknowledges, dealing -with nothing but the hero’s regret for 
that fury. And lastly, the depths of Philoctetes’ soul, so far as they 
ai’e revealed, are revealed in his indignation and sorrow. Of all tlie 
classical plays that Maeterlinck has cited to support his position, 
perhaps Suppliants is the poorest in passion ; but even that play is 
not completely free from it. The daughters of Danaus, on the point 
of being overtaken by their pursuers, ‘fettered as one in a night- 
mare’ (7) shriek, cursing and prajnng in the same breath. Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive how a drama would be possible without both 
physical and psychological action. Maeterlinck describes psychologi- 
cal action as one ‘that seems indispensable’ (‘qui semble indispen- 
sable’) (8) ; we would call it ‘indispensable’ ■without any reseiwation. 
Soimding the depths of the human soul has always been the noblest 

6. Prof. G. C. W. Warr’s translation in The Athenian Drama, 
■Vol I (1900), p. 80. 

7. A, S, Way's translation in Aeschylus in English Verse, Part II (1907), 

p, 96. 


8. Le Tresor des Humbles (1904), p. 190. 
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part of the fixiiction of di’ama. That fimction itself is largely 
psychological in character. Examining Philocietes in some detail, 
Maeterlinck holds that ‘the chief interest of the tragedy does not 
lie in the struggle we witness between cmniing and loyalty, between 
love of country, rancour, and headstrong pride. There is more beyond : 
for it is man^s loftier existence that is laid bare to us^ (9). It 
is beyond doubt that man^s loftier existence is laid bare to us 
in Philoctetes more than in Neoptolemus or Ulysses. But how is this 
existence revealed ? Pliiloctetes does absolutely nothing ; he only 
feels^ and expresses those feelings in words, as far as feelings may 
be thus expressed ; there is not much even of thinking. Maeterlinck 
rather mystically says that a poet adds to ordinary life an 
unknown something, which is the poet’s secret, and thereby reveals 
life in its stupendous grandeur, even as a chemist adds a few mysteri- 
ous drops to a vessel of pure water and thereby raises masses 
of crystals to the surface. The feelings of Philoctetes undoubtedly 
suggest an inexpressible tumult that passes within the depths 
of liis being, but these feelings are the crystals that may be 
detected rising to the surface of life, Maeterlinck describes King 
Lear as ‘the mightiest, the vastest, the most stirring, the most 
intense di’amatic poem that has ever been written’ (10), ‘the synthetic 
and representative play, the archetypal play of the human stage’ (10). 
And yet in tliis play what crj^stals has Shakspere brought to 
the surface, except the crystals of passion ? In this play, says 
Maeterlinck, “fatality itself is quite inward, is no more than 
passion run mad” (11) ; the siunmit on which the play unfolds itself 
“is formed solely of enormous human strata, of gigantic blocks of 
passion, of reason, of genei'al and ahnost familiar sentiments, over- 
thrown, heaped up, superimposed by an awiiil tempest” (12) ; “the 
lyricism of the play is more continuous, more overflovung and more 
illusive and yet more natural, nearer to the realities of everyday 
life, more familiarly stirring than the lyricism of Hamlet, because 
it springs not from thought, but from passion” (13). Crystals of 
thoughts also may come up to the surface as they do in Hamlet and, 

9. The Treasure of the Humhle, pp. 109, iio. 

10. Life and Flo'ivers, p. 192. n. Ibid., p. 196. 

12. Ibid., pp. 196. 197- 13* lt>id., pp. 194, 195. 
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sometimes, in Machelh ; but when life passes tln-ough an intensely 
critical moment, tlionghts almost merge into feelings. The classical 
masterpieces in which IMaetcrlinck holds that even psychological 
action has been suppressed are rich in passion, certainly richer 
in passion than in thought. It would not have mattered if 
they were richer in thought than in passion. Psychological 
action would have been thei-o, as in fact it is already there in plenty. 
Maeterlinck’s phrase ‘psychological action’, therefore, seems rather 
obscui’e. Can he mean by it only the action that consists in the 
processes of ‘elementary passions’ like vengeance and lust ? With 
reference to these masterpieces ho says : “Here we are no longer with 
the barbarians, nor is man now fretting himself in the midst of 
elementaiy passions, as though, forsooth, these were the only things 
worthy of note : he is at rest, and wm have time to observe him” (14). 
Orestes and Elcctra arc not barbarians, nor arc Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra ; but, all the same, they are \'ietims of the passions of 
vengeance and lust. Maeterlinck has gone too far in asserting that 
even psychological action has been sxipprcsscd in these classical 
plays. Deprived of physical action, the dramatist is left only mth 
psychological action wherethrough to present and interpret life. 
T his is the action that the classical tragedians predominantly used 
and this is the action that Maeterlinck himself has predominantly 
used in most of his plaj's to reveal the spiritual ferment in his 
dramatis fcrsoncB of which we have spoken above. 

Physical action, in some of Maeterlinck’s plays, is even less than 
that in many classical tragedies ; in others it is perhaps as much or a 
little more. The Intruder, for example, presents a stage whose static 
condition is unrivalled even by the stage of Fhiloctetes or Prometheus 
Bound. Lilte all tragedians he has not been able to avoid death ; but 
if Ids imitations of Elhabethan drama and the two realistic dramas 
of the War are left out, death never enters his plays amidst blood 
and thunder. It enters with the cry of a child, the rustle of a 
Avind, a flicker of the lamp, a tap on the door, amidst avowal 
of love and confession of sin- Its approaching form is occasionally 
veiled by the beauty of the night, occasionally by the beauty 
of passing flocks and singing birds and opening flowers. 


14. The Treasure of ike Humble, p. io8. 
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Bodily movements that may be found indispensable are sometinies 
enchanted by the creation of a di'eain-workl. Physical action 
being thus virtually banished or reduced to a position of only 
minor importance, the characters express themselves mostly 
through dialogues and sometimes even through silence. As a means 
of communication between soul and soul, silence occupies a very 
peculiar position in Maeterlinck's philosophy and dramatic art. 
“Speech”, according to him, “is of Time, Silence is of Eternity^' (15). 
“The true life, the only life that that leaves a trace behind, is 
made of silence alone" (16). Silence is “the angel of the supreme 
truth, the messenger that brings to the heart tlie tidings of the 
unknown" (17). “It is the sim of love, and it ripens the fruit of the 
soul, as the sun of heaven ripens the fruit of the earth'^ (18). His 
characters are never eloquent ; they never deliver oratorical speeches. 
As in normal life we rarely utter a dozen sentences without 
a pause or two, so too his characters never speak a dozen sentences 
at a stretch : pauses, however slight, occur at intervals. Prom 
Princess Maleine to The Poiver of the Dead, the pages of his 
dramas are bestrewn with dots and dashes, expressive of the natural 
breaths his characters take while talking. SiniUarly, silence, as a 
diuniatic device, is used in the majority of his plays, though mth 
far less frequency hi the later than in the earlier ones, illways longer 
than a mere pause, it varies m duration and serves to help on 
in different ways the development of atmosphere and character 
and consequently of plot. In the half-dozen early plays which are 
of a decidedly static character, namely, The Intruder, The Slightless, 
The Seven Princesses, Alladine and Palomides, Interior, and The 
Death of Tintagiles, and also in Pelleas and Melisanda and 
Aglavaine and Selysette, it has somethnes been used to suggest 
sullen reproof, gloomy discontent, languor, helpless resignation 
to fate, the coming on of an unknown calamity, anxious waiting, 
an hiexplicable uneasiness of heart, the presence of a mystery, and 
terror ; sometimes it suggests the birth of jealousy and hatred 
and sometimes the birth of love. Among the later plays, a brief 
silence m Monna Vanna seems to betoken a tumult mthm the depths 


15. The Treasure of the Humble, p. 4. 
17, Ibid., p. 14. 


16. Ibid., p. 6. 

18. Ibid., pp. 14, 1 5. 
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of the soul at a critical moment in the lives of the central figimes, 
and in Mary Magdalene a profound silence reveals a deep spuitiial 
crisis in the life of the heroine. In Joyxelle and The Cloud that 
Lifted silence has no new function but indicates the operation of 
love and hatred as in some of the earlier plays. It is not possible 
to define exactly the significance of silence in any situation that is 
psychologically important ; but still, silence is found to be the only 
means of iritercoimse between one soul and another at the most 
critical moments of their existence. When the atmosphere is charged 
with the presence of dark, inscrutable forces of destiny, and the soul 
stands face to face with the mysterious unknown, speech automaticjilly 
fails ; the soul scarcely knows its own upheavals below the surface of 
consciousness. Even the commoner forces of love, jealousy and 
hatred bring about repercussions that may leave no external trace 
except in a look of the eye. Not only this ; apart from . the 
significance that silence may have in itself, it adds to the weight of 
the words actually uttered. Silence creates an atmosphere in which 
words put on a new coloming. Accordingly, the real value of words 
may be appraised only if they are taken along with the silence that 
accompanies them. ^‘As gold and silver are weighed in pure water, 
so does the soul test its weight in silence, and the words that we 
let fall have no meaning apart from tlie silence that wcaps them 
round^^ (19). 

The extraordinary emphasis that Maeterlinck lays on the value 
of silence has led him to divide dialogues imder two categories, ^oiiter^ 
and imier^ or dialogues of the ‘first degree^ and dialogues of the 
second degree^ (20). He holds that the dialogues that fill the 
pages of an ordinary di’ama generally touch the mere simface of 
life ; in a drama that is really beautiful and great such super- 
ficial dialogues, if any, count for little, as an atmosphere of the 
souF (21) is produced there by words which at first sight appear 
unnecessary, but which at bottom are the whisperings through wliich 
the soul will reveal itself in the presence of a mystery. They are 
akin to silence and assist silence in the establishment of a spiritual 
communion between characters on whom the language of ordinary 

19. The Treasure of the Humble, p. 19. 20. Ibid, pp. 115, 119. 

21, Ibid., p. ji6. 
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conversation falls flat. Maeterlinck detects an extremely attenuated 
and variable echo of this type of spiiitual dialogue in some of the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles and in modern times, for 
example, in Ibsen^s Master-Builder. Hilda and Solness, in his 
opinion, are the first characters who feel themselves Imng for an 
instant in an atmosphere of the soul, and their conversation resembles 
nothing we have ever heard. The two types of dialogues, he tells 
us, are fomid in great dramas side by side ; but mth reference 
to the conversation of Hilda and Solness he says that there 
the inner and the outer dialogue have been blended in one expression. 
The point is veiy subtle and may be regarded as constituting a kmd 
of esoterism in dramatic art. None should be so rash as to dogmatise 
on the character of a particular dialogue, whether it is purely an ‘irmer^ 
dialogue or outer^ or a blending of the two ; but one might be 
pardoned an attempt to find out an instance or two of such a blend- 
ing from Maeterlmck^s own dramas. As silence plays a more 
prominent part in the earlier static^ plays, this blending of inner 
and outer dialogues also seems to be more in evidence in them. 
Much of the conversation between the Grandfather and the other 
characters in The Inirtider may illiistrate it. In Alladine and 
Palomides the conversation (Act V) carried^on in subdued tones by 
Alladine, Palomides, Astolaine and the Sisters of Palomides seems to 
snggest something over and above the meaning of the actual words. 
Outside the static plays, Vaiina-s talk with Prinzivalle in Monna 
Va/nna (Act II, Sc. iii) does not spring merely from the intellect and 
reason ; and in Mary Magdalene the words coming out of the mouths 
of Mary and Lazaras (Act II, Sc. iii) have perhaps a significance of 
the ‘second degree.^ 

The predominance of psychological action and the exclusion of 
oratory have jointly imparted a lyrical tone to the majority of 
Maeterlinck^s plays. The plays beginnmg with The Intruder and 
ending with Ardiane and Barbe Bleue are steeped in Ijiicism. In 
the remaining plays, from Monna Vanna to The Fotver of the Bead, 
the characters reveal themselves thiough naiTation or description 
rather than through emotional outbimsts, but occasional lyric passages 
are not rare in some of them. Of the earlier plays which are 
throughout lyrical in tone, it may be generally said that the characters 
therein are essentially subjective in temperament, each of them having 
2 
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a world of his or her own. They have little to do with the world of 
humanity at large, with its ceaseless toil and trouble. Far from the 
madding crowd of the matter-of-fact world, they face their destinies 
in silence. Their passions flow on smoothly and calmly, never rising 
to the tiimultuous glow of classical or the feverous heat of Elizabethan 
tragedies. Accordingly, the lyrical note of these plays is akin to the 
soft piping of a shepherd ; it never attains the symphonic grandeur 
of a classical chorus or the pitch and volimie of a Macbeth^s anguished 
cry. The emotional fervour of the characters sometimes finds 
expression in songs which have a mystic, haunting appeal. These 
songs do not seem to have any direct connection with the action of 
the plays ; but they beautifully suggest the emotional condition of the 
persons who sing them, almost as an echo suggests the character of 
a far-off sound. King Ablamore sings of unhappiness that had three 
keys of gold ; Melisanda sings (22) of a thirty years^ fruitless search 
for the object of the hearths desire ; in Selysette^s song of the lover the 
door is heard to close, the lamp to burn, and the soul to moan ; and a 
fairy dies in the song of Orlamonde^s five daughters smig by the 
imprisoned wives of Blue Beard. What were those three keys of old ? 
Who was the sad lady addressing her sisters after a fruitless search 
for thirty years ? Who heard the door close, the lamp burn, and the 
soul moan ? And who was the fairy that died and why should 
a fairy die ? None can give a definite reply to any one of these 
questions. The songs are vague and suggest old, bygone days of 
sadness and magic; but the impressions they leave on the mind 
very faithfully indicate the peculiar moods of the singers. The 
songs, however, do not exhaust the lyricism of the plays. The 
emotional nature of the dramatis personcB often tends to invest 
even the prose they talk with a rhythm, not unlike the rh}^ihm of 
free verse. The exact character of this rhythm can hardly be clear 
to the uncertain ear of a foreigner, but an attempt may be made 
to find out some of the conditions that have combined to produce 
the result. The first thing that attracts one^s notice in this coimection 
is the bre%nty of the sentences spoken. Generally they do not 


22. The song in the English translation of the play, Thirty years 
Tve sought, my sisters’, suits the context better than the song in the original, 
'Les trois soeurs aveugles\ 
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require more breath for the utterance than does an English verse 
of eight, ten or, at most, twelve syllables. Next, these brief 
sentences are sometimes divided into two parts at the middle and 
sometimes into three parts at approximately equal intervals (23). 
Thus the following lines from the beginning of Tim Intruder 
are divided into two halves by a distinct pause at the middle : 

Venez ici, grand-p^re, asseyez-vous sous la lampe. 

AUons-nous sur la terrasse, ou restons-nous dans cette 

chambre ? (24) 

So also the following from The Seven Princesses : 

Je ne la vois pas bien : il y a une ombre sur elle... 

Oui ; il y a une ombre sur elle ; je ne sais ce que c^est...(25) 

The following sentences from AUadine and Palomides seem 
to break up each into three approximately equal parts : 

Il y eut des soirs oh je vous quittais sans rien dire, 

et oh j ^allais pleurer d^ admiration dans un coin du palais, 

parceqiie vous aviez simplement leve les yeux, 

fait un petit geste inconscient ou souri sans raison apparente, (26) 

In the third place, silence and pause, taken with a smaller 
number of syllables, often produce the harmony of symmetrical expres- 
sions, as in the following from The Death of Tintagiles : 

Mais tu ne me comprends pas !...Soeur Ygraine 1...I1 n^ a pas 
de temps !...Elle n^a pas pii me retenir...Je Pai frappee, 
frappee...Tai coum...Vite, vite, elle arrive ! (27) 


23. With reference to the prose of the first eight or nine plays 
it has been said, ‘Les rythmes s’adaptent a chaque instant a la mesure 
de roctosyllabe et de I'alexandrin classique, ou plut6t des douze temps et des 
divisions en six, quatre et trois temps que ces vers etaient senses grouper et 
redoubler. Le seule difference qui separe cette prose du “vers libre” est dans 
le manque d' intention ' La Poesie Populaire el le Lyrisme Sentimental by 
Robert de Souza (1899), p. I3L 

24. VIntruse (1892), p. ii. 

25. Les Sept Princesses (1891), pp. 22, 23. 

26. AUadine et Palomides (1894), p. 38. 

27. La Mori de Tintagiles (.1894), p. 187. 
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Lastly, a very noticeable feature of these lyrical expressions is 
repetition,— repetition of single words, phrases, and sometimes even 
of short sentences. This is illustrated in the second and tlie foimth 
extract given here. Illustrations might be multiplied from some of 
the later plays as well. 

The subsidence of the lyric note from Moiuia Vanria onwards 
is not a mere accident of Maeterlinck^s dramatic method. It indicates 
a significant change that had already come over the poet^s outlook on 
life. It shows that the poet had come out of the world of dreams into 
the world of reality, not the reality of the naturalists, to be found out 
by a dissection of social life, but the reality of the romanticists, 
revealed by an imaginative contact of the soul with the life of 
mankind in general. The change is to be detected faintly in Sister 
Beatrice and then, with comparative clarity, in Ardiane and Barbe 
Bleiie which, from the viewpoint of form, still continues tlie lyric 
vein. Erom The Intruder to Aglmaine and Selysette (with the 
exception of Pelleas and Melisandd)^ Maeterlinck^s chai'acters are 
little more than puppets that form almost a part of the atmosphere 
in which they are placed. If they have any personality, that 
personality is shadowy, like the personality of figures from ancient 
legends ( 28 ). They are dreamers within their own selves or, at most, 
hypnotised beings within the bomids of an enchanted world. The 
eternal heart-beats of struggling humanity die away too far in tlie 
distance to reach their ears. Sister Beatrice is the first to hear them. 


28. That these lyrical plays have something legendary about them 
was acknowledged by Maeterlinck himself in an interview to one M. Adolphe 
Brisson described in Le Temps, 25 juillet, 1896, as follows : 

^Les paysans de chez nous, dit M. Maeterlinck, dont V intelligence est 
paresseuse ont coutume de prononcer plusieurs fois les monies epith^tes ou les 
m^mes verbes. Cette habitude donne k leiir discours un caract^re de gravity 
tout k la fois pu6ril et sentencieux. Je m’en suis inspire, jiigeant quhm 
personnage de legende avail quelque affiniU avec un homme des champs et pouvait 
parley la meme langue ” 

(Quoted by Robert de Souza in La Poesie Poptdaire et le Lyrisme 
Sentimental, p 133.) 

Robert de Souza attributes the lyricism of these plays and also the 
fatalism of their characters to the indebtedness of these plays to some legends 
which, however, he cannot identify, (Ibid., pp. 124-26). 
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This claim camiot be made for Selysette or even Aglavaine. Selysette 
is like a legendary’' princess held in doi'ess while Aglavaine is little 
better than a metaphysician of love. Sister Beatrice tastes of the 
cup of siifFering herself and knows what it means to others. 
Addressing the Abbess and the other sisters who live within the 
convent-walls a life of secluded religiosity, she says, 

O, you live here and do your penances, 

And say your prayers, and seek to expiate sin, 

But look you, it is I, and all my kind, 

Who live beyond the pale and have no rest, 

That do the bitterest penance to the end ! (Act III, p. 81). 

In Aniiane and Barhe Bleue, the heroine^s mission is to set her 
suffering sisters at liberty and see them happy ; and when this is 
finished, she goes aw^ay, Avithout caring for her omi happiness, to offer 
her services to those who need them : 

Selysette. Ardiane, Ardiane ! 

Where are you going ? 

Ardiane. Far away from here, 

Down yonder, w^here I am awaited still 

(Act III, p. 184). 

The broadening of the horizon beyond one^s own little life, 
which is thus first noticed in Sister Beatrice and Ardiam and Barhe 
Bleue^ is maintained more or less in all the later plays. Moima 
Vanna offers to sacrifice herself to save the starving citizens of Pisa ; 
Tyltyl goes out in search of a secret that will bring happiness to 
mankind ; Mary Magdalene^s is a career of revolution ; the Burgo- 
master, deeply attached to life as he is, boldly faces death as the cmc 
head of his town ; even Tatiana has known i^rivations outside Sonia^s 
boudoir, and Jean d^Ypermonde has been humanised by the contact 
of a bigger world outside his ancestral chateau. JoyxeJle is, perhaps, 
the only exception among these plays, but it is, after all, an imitation. 
The men and women in these plays also, characteristically of Maeter- 
linck, are never violent ; they do little ; their personality develops 
ahnost entirely through words ; but contact with the outer world and 
taste of suffering have given them more thought than sentiment, so 
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that their language is much less eiuotioiial and much less lyrical than 
the language of characters in the eai’lier ‘static^ phiys. The net result 
is that they are never sliadowy, puppet-like figures. They are fool- 
blooded, Imng individuals having their own shares of the sweets and 
bitters of life. 

From The Intruder to Aglavaine and Sehjselle, it has been said 
above, the characters form almost a part of the atmosphere in which 
they are placed. This is to say that the main artistic iiiterest, some- 
times the only artistic interest, of these plays lies in the creation of an 
atmosphere. Generally speaking, it is an atmosphere of isolation, 
pervaded by a brooding sense of fatality. The eternal forces of 
nature run their wonted course : the sea roars, the wind moans, 
withered leaves flutter, trees stand in silence, their green leaves 
silvered over with the rays of the moon ; the sun sets through the 
branches of weeping willows ; tall clifts beetle over solitary 
sea-coasts where mother-birds feed their young ones. It is a 
world which fate seems to have marked as her own. Here appear 
a few human beings resigned to fate without any struggle, without 
any help or sympathy from any fellow-creatures. Indeed, 
at moments it seems doubtful whether these fated beings belong 
to the human race that we know. Tall ships silently sail by and 
sometimes cast anchor off the shore, but none can say from what 
land they come and whither they are bound ; we are not told 
anything of their passengers. These passive victims of fate end 
their brief careers, thus cut off from the rest of the world. Their 
abode is generally an ancient building with a tower and dark 
underground vaults ; sometimes it may be a walled asylum or a 
single room with long glass-windows and a burning lamp, perfectly 
silent except, perhaps, for the ticking of a clock. Outside these 
rooms or buildings there is scarcely any sign of life. Occasionally 
an imseen shepherd takes his flock home, an unseen gardener plants 
flowers, or a number of unseen sailors sing in the distance a song of 
departure ; but these only add to the eeriness of the atmosphere. 
In Interior we see a crowd, but that crowd only accompanies a 
dead body in silence. 

The shadowy characters of these lyrical, fatalistic plays cannot 
be expected to develop anything like a complicated plot. 
Maeterlinck^s plots, whether in the early plays or in the later, 
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are never complicated. In a piece or two of the early period there 
is really no story at all ; the creation of an atmosphere serves the 
purpose. The others have a very brief and simple stoiy developed 
alongside of the atmosphere, and the two together either reveal 
the operation of some human passions or suggest the mystery of an 
unseen world. In the later plays the stories have clearer outlines 
and are less ethereal in character, but they never attain a complexity 
worth mentioning beside the story of King Lear or Twelfth Night 
The important figures even in these plays hardly exceed the 
number tlmee, so that the situation they develop is easily compre- 
hended within a story developing, so to speak, along a single 
straight line. There is never a story mthin a story to serve as a 
parallel or a contrast or in any other way to create a situation 
subsidiary to the situation in the main story. There is little or 
nothing of those recognitions and reversals of situation which 
Aristotle deemed necessary for intensifying the tragic emotions. 
The interest of the story is sometimes heightened by the 
introduction of a dilemma and sometimes by the use of irony. 
The device of a dream has been more than once used to produce a 
mild shock of surprise ; but placing the spiritual experiences of 
the central figure vitliin the framework of a dream has its disad- 
vantages as well as advantages. It gives the dramatist perfect 
liberty to introduce any situation he likes, but it may lead to a lack 
of logical sequence. Thus in The Blue Bird and The Betrothal the 
acts or scenes succeed one another with so little necessary sequence 
that the plots of these two plays might almost be condemned as what 
xiristotle calls episodic^ The truth about Maeterlinck^s plot-iiiaking 
seems to be that he has been more often guided by considerations of 
evoking a world of beauty thi’ough images than of effective story- 
telling under the conditions of the theatre. 

Of the different features of Maeteiiinck^s dramatic method 
here detailed, the creation of an atmosphere is a transformation of 
the dominating feature of the method he employed in his first poetic 
attempts, Eot-IIouses. Both iii the poems and in the plays the 
work of this feature is to suggest, and suggestion is the essence of 
symbolism. Symbolism, in some fonn or other, marks Maeteiiinck^s 
creative ari in its later as well as earlier stage. In fact, if any 
one aspect of Maetcrlinck^s workmanship w'ere to be singled 
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out as specially cliaracteristic of him, that aspect would be 
symbolism which will, therefore, be dealt with iii a separate 
study.’^ 


Passages from the English translations of Maeterlinck's works 
have been quoted with the kind permission of tiie publishers, Messrs George 
Allen Sr Unwin Ltd. and Messrs Methuen k Co., l.td. 


MODERN PROBLEM PLAYS 

R K. Guha ( Depaet^iejst of E^gush ) 

Very aptly lias Mr. A. C. Ward characterized the modern age 
as an Age of Interrogation \ The old certainties are no longer 
recognized as certainties and there is a restless desire on all sides 
to probe and to question. Things that used to be taken for granted 
in the various spheres of life, — religion, politics, literature, social 
and domestic Me, — are being bravely challenged and shaken to theii’ 
veiy roots. The result is that life and society which had so long 
presented a body of accepted creeds and settled conventions now 
offer a confused mass of puzzling complexities. Even such a social 
pivot as the marriage-bond is no longer treated as sacrosanct, and 
it now bristles with speculative complications which are pro\i.ding 
food for anxious thought to the people of the age. 

The novelists and the dramatists of old found nothing sensational 
or di’amatic in the placid complacencies of real life and they had, 
therefore, to invent imaginaiy^ problems, set against a romantic 
background, to serve as the situations of their stories. But to-day 
truth appears in a garb stranger than fiction, and thrilling situations 
of the most diverse kind are lying all about the literary artist in the 
realm of fact. The postidates and axioms of real life have now 
turned into “problems^^ and all the world over these are being 
seized upon by the literature of the age as ready-made materials for 
its theme. 

The question as to whether the prosaic facts of real life should 
be allowed to enter into literature or not has only an academic 
interest now. Possession is nine points of the law. Critical wisdom 
would, therefore, consist in accepting the inevitable vdth good 
grace without indulging in a vain regret for the old spacious times 
of glorious themes, gathered from the fairy-land of poetic fancy. 

In this paper I shall attempt a rough study of the operation 
of this new factor in the field of English drama. The adoption of 
the problens5.s of real Me as the theme of modern English plays has 
necessarily imported into them the thoughts and ideas that ai’e 

I, A. C. W ^td-^Twentieth Qentiiry Literature, 

3 
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engaging the mind of the world in regard to these i)roblenis. But it 
mil be no part of iny business here to exaniiiio the sociological or 
speculative soundness of those thoughts and ideas. J\Iy occupation 
will be confined to the legitimate sphere of literary criticism and 
mil consist merely in appraising the artistic and aesthetic value of 
the efforts of English dnunatists of recent times to fashion the 
problem-theme into literary art. In other words, I shall try to find 
out how far the inodern problem plays of England have succeeded 
in rising above the level of mere “literature of knowledge^^ and 
attaining the plane of “litci’aturc of power^\ 

I shall, at the outset, take a hurried retrospect: of the origin 
and growth of English Problem-Drama. In tl.ie 18 th century 
English Drama, like English Poetry, was at a low ebb. With the 
honourable exception of the plays of Goldsmith and Sheridan, who 
are aptly characterized by a critic as “two palm trees in tlie desert 
of 18 th century drama^^ plays of two kinds comprised the entire 
dramatic output of the century, — light and frivolous farce, burlesque 
and satire on the one hand, and plays replete with sanctimonious 
pose and morbid sentimentalism on the other. There were, besides, 
some heavy and sonorous tragedies, but they too had no contact 
with life. In short, artificiality and conventionality were all the 
mode, and these features continued imimpaired all over the first half 
of the nineteenth centoy. Here too with the solitary exception of 
Shelley^s Cenci we have a mass of unnatural and insignificant plays 
which a wise posterity has justly cast into the limbo of oblivion. 
The decadence that thus prevailed over English drama for a period 
of a century and a half consisted maiiily in theatricality and complete 
divorce from life and nature. Tliis inevitably provoked a reaction 
towards realism, and a tremendous impetus in tliis direction was 
furnished by Ibsen towards the close of the century. But even 
before the influence of Ibsen came to operate in England, indigenous 
efforts in tlie line had already set in and wex’e paving the way for 
the new realistic drama of the present day. 

The most important name to be recalled in this connexion 
is that of T. W. Robertson whom Marriott calls “the Fairy Prince 
who woke the sleeping Piiricess from her hundred yea rs of coma.”^ 


j. J. W. Great Modern British Plays :-^-Pr€facb. 
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Whatever may be the inti’iasic value of Robertson's plays, they 
occupy the proud position of pioneers m the field of modern 
realistic drama in England. They make a real attempt to bring 
the stage into closer touch with life. The artificial speech and 
theatrical passion, the melodramatic rant and sentimental outburst 
of the drama that went before, were completely abjured, and the 
themes were confined to the incidents and situations of real life. 
It was here that the new movement had its birth, and the year 
1865, the date of Robertson's first comedy. Society, is, therefore, 
looked upon as the starting-point of modem drama in England. 
Henceforth the dramatist approaches his task in a mood of high 
seriousness and sets before himself the piupose of offering a 
criticism of life and society. The play ceases to be an idle 
pastime, becomes thoughtful and introspective and comes to serious 
grips with the stem realities of life. 

Robertson died in 1871 and for about two decades after 
his death there was no further advance, till during the 'nhieties 
the movement received a fresh fillip at the hands of Bernard Shaw, 
Arthur Pmero and Henry Arthur Jones. By that time the 
infl uence of Ibsen, which had spread vigorously aU over the 
continent for about twenty years, had begun to be felt in England 
as well. Trae to her insular tradition, England had at first set 
her face against the spell of the Norwegian wizard. A Dutchman, 
Mr- J. T. Grein, fii’st pressed the new drama on her notice. 

He, together with William Ai’cher and Bernard Shaw, stoutly 
championed the policy of de-insularizing the British drama. 

Grein founded the Independent Theatre in 1891, and tlie people 

of England gradually came to realize and appreciate the 

significance of the new type of drama initiated by Ibsen. 

Ibsen dealt courageously with the problems which were 
stirring the minds and hearts of the people of the age. He 
handled domestic subjects with perfect candour and in an 
absolutely unconventional maimer. He introduced moral and 
sociological problems of the most delicate kind into his plays. 
He showed that the dramatist did not require to stray away from 
real life in search of situations, but he may find enough situations, 
and to spare, in the countless practical problems which face the 
people of the world at every moment and urgently call for 
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dramatization. He proved tliat the subtlest workings of the 
human mind and heart, the sharpest clashes and conflicts of 
thought and feeling may be vividly presented through the problems 
of every-day life. He was a poet and his imagination enabled 
him to intensify and magnify the problems, to diagnose and lay 
them bare. He made drama ‘naturaT in eveu-y way, dispensed 
with the use of conventional dramiitic tricks like the ‘asitlo’ and the 
‘soliloquy’ and employed, as hir as possibhs the language of real 
life for his dialogues. 

Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House” wms first performed in England 
in 1899. Pinero and Jones proved ready converts to the new 
movement. Bernard Shaw needed no conversion, for his 
temperamental tendency towards iconoclasm found something 
very akin in Ibsen’s radical attack on social conventions. Shaw 
tried to popularize the Ibsen cult in Eiiglaiul tln-oiigh Ins famous 
critical work, The Quintessence o f Ibsen ism. 

The subsequent history of Pi-oblcm-plays in England is 
essentially a record of Ibsenism in English drama, and there is 
hardly a play of this type, produced after this, that does not bear 
some trace or other of the influence of Ibsen, in theme, treatment 
and sometimes in the verj' dialogue and diction. 

Among the authors of English problem-play in the last part 
of the 19th century, the name of Pinero, who died recently at the 
age of 80, emerges into prominence. His The Scemd Mrs. Tanqueray 
is a masterpiece and is a remarkable work of aid with a problem- 
theme. With this play Pinero made a tremendous bid for leadership 
in the domain of the new drama, but unfortunately for him his other 
pieces could not keep up the .standard. Shaw stole a march upon 
him and made himself the recognized protagonist of the new school, — 
a position which he has maintained ever since. Mr. Vernon speaks 
of “the great might-have-been that Sir Arthur Pinero is.” “The 
ball was at his feet, but Shaw kicked it.”* 

In this connexion we have to mention two other dramatists of 
the period, — Henry Arthm* Jones and Sir John Barrie. Henry 
Arthur Jones, the autlior of Saints and Sinners, Liars, etc., had a 
hearty hatred of hypocrisy in every form, and this naturally attracted 


I. Frank Vernon'^Tweniieth Centufy Theatre p. 2o, 
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hini towards the plays of Ibsen. But he had mastered his craft 
independently and received only a stimulus from Ibsen. He confessed 
that his real teacher was Robertson. His plays were well ordered 
and were based upon observation and sound instinct. But he was 
too anxious to preach at his audience and his thoughts did not go 
deep enough. Neitlier Pinero nor Jones had the courage to penetrate 
into the roots of civilized society lil^e Risen and Shaw. Still they 
went far enougli to flutter the dovecots of convention and give 
a pow^erfiil forward pusli to the new drama. 

Sir John Banie, of Peter Pan fame, contributed a great play 
of this type, namely, The Admirable Chichton, the first social drama 
of the 20th century. It presents a new pattern of problern-play in 
the shape of an adninable mingling of fantasy and realism. 

The problem-plays of Bernard Shaw- and John Galsworthy 
need hardly be recounted in this rapid review. Almost all the 
dramas of these two great writers are problem-plays. Shawls 3Ian 
and Superman, Candida, The Doctor's Dilemma, The JLpple Cart 
and Galswortliy^s The Silrer Box, Strife, are some of the most 
striking plays of this class. 

The most significant features of the post-war stage of English 
problem-play are the unflagging freshness and fecundity of Shaw, 
the emergence of Somerset Maugham and the meteoric conquest of 
the stage by Noel Coward. Maugliam^s Our Betters and The Circle 
are valuable additions to the list. Noel Coward^s Easy Virtue, 
The Young Idea are some of the remarkable creations in the line. 

Arnold BennetPs MUesfones, Stanley Houghton’s Hindle Wakes, 
Sherrifi:'’s Joitrim/s End, Masefield^s The Tragedy of Nan also 
deserve honourable mention before w^e close this brief recital of the 
outstanding productions in modeim English problem-drama, 

I shall now proceed to measure the artistic valne of some of 
the notable problem-plays. But I would set about it after a short 
general discussion of the principles of dramatic art that are involved 
in a critical study of tliis particular type of i)lay. 

If there is one quality more than another that differentiates 
drama from other forms of literary art, it is objectivity. True drama 
is perfectly impersonal, and the intrusion of the authoris own bias 
or opinion into the play at once mars its dramatic character. The 
great distinction of Shakespeare as a dramatist is that he has never 
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betrayed himself anywhere in his plays. His inetliod was to conceal 
himself and to reveal life. For three centuries scholars are striving 
in vain to deduce the moral or political views of Williain Shalc(\^peare5 
the man, from his plays. If tlie personality of the dramatist 
obtrudes itself upon his play, the author stands between Ins 
characters and his audience, and the entire dramatic illusion is 
lost. Now, the great danger that the use of current problems, as 
the theme of drama, entails is that it has a strong tendency towards 
divesting it of this essential virtue of impei’sonality. l\obleni-*dnuini, 
by its very nature, inclines almost irresistibly, towards subjectivity. 
When a dramatist who, we may presiune, is an acute tliinker on 
the problems of the hoim, treats of live issiies like love and marriage, 
socialism and individualism, war and peace, capital and labour — it 
is idle to expect that the writer would always care to conceal Iris 
personal bias as though it were a guilty secret or be able to do so 
even if he tried. Consciously or unconsciously he will idcaitify liimself 
with one side or another. His favouiite point of view will invariably 
receive a passionate emphasis, and there is every likelihood of his 
shaping Ins characters and situations in such a way as to attain a 
most effective and eloquent ventilation of his own views. Macaulay 
says that as every Englishman has liis own party politics, no 
Englishman can write an impaidial history of England. Similarly, 
as every thinking person has his own individual opinion on the 
practical problems of the hour, no one can deal with them, in any 
form, in an entirely dispassionate manner. We should not, therefore, 
be at all surprised at the frequent spectacle of a problem-phiy 
assmning a definitely partisan complexion and even turning into 
an instrmiient of propaganda. The proselytizing instinct is inherent 
in man, and when any opinion strengthens into a conviction in us 
it strives to convert others into it. 

The moment the dramatic author is seized with a passion 
for converting the world to his own point of view, he ‘^to party 
gives up what belongs to mankind^^ and ceases to be an artist. 
His entire technique is warped by this didactic impulse, his idea 
gains the upper hand over his story, and his characters turn into 
illustrative puppets, having no individuality of their own and 
serving merely as mouthpieces of the author. Problem-plays 
have become true works of art where the author has approached 
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his theme in the serene mood of a dispassionate observer, not 
looking at the question with the narrow vision of a partisan but 
with an eye “made quiet by the power of harmony and seeing into 
the life of things.” 

Oim task of examining the problem-plays thus reduces itself 
to finding out whether the particular specimens which we shall 
choose for study have succeeded in avoiding the pitfalls of partisanship 
and propaganda and maintaining that perfect objectivity which is 
the sine qua non of dramatic art. 

I would first deal with plays which seem to have failed to 
attain the character and level of art. 

The Ajyple Cart^ the latest of Shavian favourites, is a notable 
example of the sacrifice of dramatic art to a zeal for propaganda. 
In the Preface to the play Shaw says that it is “a comedy in which 
a King defeats an attempt by his popularly elected Prime Minister 
to reduce him to a cipher.” To attain this a\"owed object Shaw 
paints the King as an exceptionally shrewd and tactful person and 
reduces the Piime Minister to a mere cipher. Botli are a gross 
exaggeration and neither produces the impression of flesli-and- 
blood reality. The members of the Cabinet are shorn of ordinary 
tact and sagacity and the King, a perfect pattern of good breeding 
and good sense, is more than a match for all of them put together. 
What shrewd observations are thrown into the mouth of the King 
and how trite and commonplace are the words of the Prime Minister ! 
Proteus, the Prime Minister, says, 

‘T had rather be a dog than the Prime Minister of a country 
where the only things the inhabitants can be serious about are 
football and refreshments.” 

As against this we have from the King a trenchant statement 
of this kind : — 

“I should be very sorry to win, as I cannot carry on without 
the support of a body of ministers whose existence gives the English 
people a sensation of self-government.” 

Qiie. natmiaJIy iii is. hhmdt bejia. 

through this King Magnus or King Magnified. It is no wonder that 
the play has been interpreted by many as a pro-monarchical manifesto* 
In Dresden, we are told, the staging of it was actually prohibited as 
a blasphemy against Democracy. Shaw was, of course, greatly 
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annoyed at this or, shall we say, pretended that he W’^as annoyed and 
said, “It is never safe to take my plays at their face vahie/^ He 
claimed that ^'Thc App/e Cart expresses the unreality of both 
democracy and royalty as our idealists conceive them ” But this 
plea of impartiality is hardly tenable. In order to heap ridicule on 
the ministers and glorify the King by contrast Shaw creates an 
absurd scene like this :■ — 

Boanerges, who has just been taken into tlic Cabinet as 
President of the Board of Trade, has come to interview King Magnus. 
He tells the King^s Private Secretaries : — 

“Look here. The King has an appointment with me at a quarter 

to twelve. How long more am I to be kept waiting ? They say that 

politeness is the punotualitj of kings.” 

Sempronms — The other w^ay about, Mr. Boanerges. Punotualitj 
is the politeness of kings, and King Magnus is a model in that respect. 
Your arrival cannot have been announced to His Majesty. 

Boanerges— k nice lot of young upstarts you have in this palace. 

PampUUns — And what have our young upstarts been doing to 

you ? 

Boanerges — Well, I told one of them to tell the king I was here, 
and to look sharp about it. He looked at me as if I was a performing 
elephant, and took himself away after whispering to another flunkey. 
Then this other chap comes over to me and pretends he doesn’t know 
who I am ! asks me can he have my name ! “Mj lad” I said ; “not to 
know me argues yourself unknown. You know who I am as well as 
I do myself. Go and tell the king I’m waiting for him, d’ye see F” 
So he took himself off with a flea in his ear. I waited until I was fed 
up with it, and then opened the nearest door and came in here. 

The King appears and says : 

“You are very welcome to my little palace, Mr. Boanerges. 
Wont you sit down P” 

Boanerges — I am sitting down. 

Magmis — True, Mr. Boanerges. I had not noticed it. Forgive 
me : force of habit. You will allow me to be seated ? 

Boanerges — Oh, sit down, man, sit down. You are in your own 
house : ceremony cuts no ice with me. 

Magmis — (gratefully) Thank you. 

Could anything be more farcical than this ? If kings were so 
meek and forbearing as King Magnus and if members of the Cabinet 
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were iiiimamierly bullies lil^e Boanerges, there would, of course, be 
no objection whatever to the eternal continuance of absolute monarchy 
and there would be no case at all for democracy. 

It is palpably a thesis-play, the characters are mere caricatures 
and the situations are grotesque. In order to maintain the thesis 
the dramatist thinlis nothing of making a ruthless sacrifice of 
naturalness of characterization and plausibility of incident. 

The Apple Cart is one of the latest of English Problem-plays 
and we would now turn back to one of the earliest to illustrate the 
same phenomenon of the sacrifice of art to propaganda. We would 
choose Sir Arthur Pinero's Md-Chcmnel. The play di'amatizes 
the situation of dull apathy and boredom, “dog-weariness," that is 
reached by a married couple in middle life — in “mid-Channel". 
Theodore and Zoe, husband and vnfe of 14 years' standing, are the 
hero and heroine of the piece. Each is sick to death of the othei’« 
Zoe complains — 

*Tt’s tifi, tiff, wrangle, jangle, outdoors and indoors with us......... 

lie’s getting so stodgy and pompous and flat-footed. He drives me 
mad with his elderly ways. ...As for my gowns or my hats— -anything 
I put on^ — I might dress in sackcloth ; he’d never observe it.” 

Peter Mottram, a friendly outsider, steps into the breach and 
attempts the role of the peacemaker. He has no other function in 
the play than to address long speeches to the husband and the wife 
on “the crass foolishness of it all.” They would not pay any heed 
to him. The husband told him — 

“My dear fellow, if you’d get married, and have thirteen or 
fourteen years of it, as I’ve had, your views would be worth more 
than they are.” 

Peter — Oh, that won’t wash. When a man’s sufferin’ from gout 
in the toe, he doesn’t stipulate that his M. D. shall be writhin’ from 
the same ailment. No, very frequently, the outsider 

Theodore asked Peter to say something fi’esh on the subject, 
if he could, and not repeat the old, stale, platitudes. 

Peter — My dear chap, it’s try in’ to say somethin’ fresh on 
the subject of marriage that’s responsible for a large share of the 
domestic unhappiness and discontent existin’ at the present day. 
There’s too much of this tryin’ to say something fresh on every subject, 
in my opinion. 

4 
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Do we not catch the master^s voice in all this ? 

Peter continues — “You take it from me, there are two institootions 
in the world that are never goin’ to alter — men and women and the 
shape of chickens’ eggs. Chickens’ eggs are never goin* to be laid 
square ; and men and women will continue to be mere men and women 
till the last contango.” 

This wise reasoner then trots out a parable : 

“About half-way between Dover and Calais — about half-way 
between Folkestone and Boulogne — mid-Channel — there’s a shoal. 
......I’ve crossed on some of the finest days of the year. The sun’s 

been shinin’, and outside the harbour the water’s been as smooth as 
it’s been e;^side. Everythin’s looked as enticin’ as could be ; but as 
we’ve neared the Ridge— mid-Channel — I’ve begun to feel fidgety, 
restless, out o’ sorts— hatin’ myself and hatin’ the man who’s been 
sharin’ my cabin with me. But the sensation hasn’t lasted long. 

Gradually the beastly notion has died down, and in a quarter-of- 
an-hour or so I’ve found myself pacin’ the deck again arm-in-arm 
with the travellin’-companion I’ve been positively loathin’ a few 
minutes earlier.” 

The learned speaker is not content with this. The analogy 
he is anxious to draw is obvious, but he must rub it in. He 
continues — 

“There’s a resemblance between tlmi and marriage..., yes, and 
marriage, mark you, at its best and brightest. The happiest and 
luckiest of married couples have got to cross that wretched Ridge. 
However successful the first half of this journey may be, there’s the 
rough-and-tumble of mid-Channel to negotiate. Some arrive there 
quicker than others, some later ; it depends on wind and tide. But 
they get there, and a bad time it is, and must be a time when 
travellin’-companions see nothin’ but the sPots on each other’s yellow 
faces, and when innumerable kind words and innumerable kind acts 
are clean forgotten. But, as I tell you, it’s soon over — well over, if 
only Mr, Jack and Mrs, Jill will understand the situation ; if only 
they’ll say to themselves, “We’re on the Ridge ; we’re in mid-Channel j 
in another quarter-of-an-hqur the boat’ll be steady again — as steady 
as when we stepped on to the gangway.” 

This is an extremely ingenious and edifying lecture no doubt. 
But this is not the stuff of wliich drama is made. It is obvious 
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that this reasoner has been introduced into the play by Pinero to 
serve as his own mouthpiece for giving an expression to his personal 
views on love and marriage. To make a hmed talldng-pii|)pet like 
this the central figure of a drama merely for emphasizing the author^ s 
point of view is manifestly undramatic and injimes the artistic 
character of the play as a whole. 

Tn the two examples cited above we find that the author^s zeal 
for propaganda destroys the art of the problem-play by leading to a 
caricature of characters, creation of absurd situations and introduc- 
tion of a quantity of undramatic talk and exposition, conveyed 
through a figure who has no integral comiexion with the action of 
the piece and whose only business is to expound the authoris thesis 
in the play. 

Let us now timi to the brighter side of the sMeld. Here 
again Shaw heads the list. Among the problem-plays that have 
achieved signal artistic success his Candida is decidedly one of the 
best. It dramatizes in a remarkably original way the threadbare 
theme of the old triangle and furnishes an excellent reply to Ibsen^s 
A DolVs House* In it Shaw has no axe to grind, and it is a true work 
of art, perfectly objective. How artistically are the characters of the 
husband, Morell, and the wife, Candida, drawn and developed ! The 
entrance of Eugene, the wife^s lover, into their life, stirs up the heart of 
both husband and wife to its utmost depths, and they discover the 
strength of the tie that knit them together and of which they were not 
at all conscious before. Parson Morell now learns to feel a passionate 
interest in his wife and even decides to cut a lecturing engagement 
only to enjoy her company, — a thing he could never have dreamt of 
doing before. Candida realizes the depth of her husband^s affection 
for her as she had never done and as perhaps she should never have 
done if the lover had not come in. It is the appearance of tlie lover 
on the scene that brings tears to the eyes of Morell for his 
wife. When Candida asks her husband what he could offer her to 
win at the contest of love between liim and Eugene, Morell said : — 

^‘I have nothing to offer you but my strength for your defence, 
my honesty for your surety, my ability and industry for your 
livelihood, and my authority and position for your dignity. That is 
all it becomes a man to offer to a woman...... What I am you have 
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made with the labor of your hands and the love of your heart. 
You are my wife, my mother, my sisters : you are the sum of all loving 
care to me.” 

He has an easy win. Candida's heart is deeply touched, as 
it could not but be, for what husband has ever given a more touching 
expression to his boundless love, gratitude and admiration for his 
wife ? 

And what a noble response does this passionate overture of tiiie 
husband inspire in the wife! Candida says to Eugene:-- 

*‘Ask me what it costs to be James’s mother and three sisters 
and wife, and mother to his children all in one... Ask the tradesmen 
who want to worry James and spoil his beautiful sermons who it 
is that puts them o:ff. When there is money to give, he gives it : 
when there is money to refuse, I refuse it. I build a castle of comfort 
and indulgence and love for him, and stand sentinel always to keep 
little vulgar cares out. I make him master here, though he does 
not know it, and could not tell you a moment ago how it came to 
be so. And when he thought I might go away with you, his only 
anxiety was — what should become of me !” 

Could any dramatist do it better? It is the real thing. 
Shaw might be determined usually to convert liis plays into 
a mere medium of expression for giving the widest publicity to his 
views and inducing the world to accept them. But there are 
occasions on which the artist in Inin refuses to be kept down and 
Shaw stumbles into art in spite of himself. 

We have put down a play of Pinero too on the black list, 
and it is only fair to him to make up for it by mentioning here 
his masterpiece. The Second Mrs. Tanquermj, and citing it as an 
example of brilliant artistic success, as it undoubtedly is. The 
problem that fonns the theme of the play is as to whether it is 
possible to rear a life of happiness, of good repute, on a miserable 
foundation. Aubrey, the hero of the piece, tries the experiment 
by marrying Paula, a woman with a past. Aubrey launched the 
project with the notion that he would be all alone in the life 
that he would live. But a fine dramatic surprise is provided by 
the unexpected return of Ellean, a daughter of Aubrey by his 
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deceased first wife, and this leads to endless complications. Aubrey 
finds it impossible to defy public opinion, he is unable to forget 
Paula^s past and the most disastrous results follow. The moral 
of the piece emerges through the development of the situation 
and the reaction of the characters to it as it grows under our eyes. 
There is, of course, a confidcmi^ Cayley, to whom Aubrey explains 
Ins plans and motives. One would wish this character away, for 
he strikes one as a puppet, created to help the dramatist in making 
his meaning clear. But he is not obtrusive like Peter Mottram 
of Mid-Channel. Barring this figure, the other characters are 
perfectly alive, the sequence of events is plausible and there is 
a refreshing absence of any attempt at direct preacliing to the 
audience. 

Another fine example of a supreme artistic triimiph in the line 
is furnished by Sir John Barneys The Admirahle CricMon. Barrie 
never forgets that a drama is, after all, a story, and that nothuig 
should be inti'oduced into a play that would impair its stor}"- 
interest. The problem handled in the piece is the old question 
of the gradation of ranks, the distmction between master and 
servant. Lord Loam, a member of the British peerage, professed 
to be extremely democratic, talked constantly of a return to Nature 
and even gave monthly tea parties to his semnts in his drawing- 
room, at which his daughters had to serve the servants at the 
table. By a strange freak of circumstance Lord Loam, with his 
nephew, daughters and Steward, Chrichton, was marooned in a 
far-off island. There they were thrown perforce into a state of 
Nature for which Lord Loam used to profess an ardent desire. 
Crichton now finds an opportunity to show the superior mettle 
of which he is made. While Lord Loam and his daughters and 
his nephew are thoroughly nonplussed by the imexpected mishap, 
Crichton proves himself a man and saves the situation almost 
single-handed. Unaided he improvises food, clothing and shelter 
for them all and automatically comes to be looked upon and 
Seated as the most important and powerful persoii in the party. 
The tables are completely turned. The Steward becomes the 
master and the master becomes the servant. His daughters vie 
with one another for winning Crichton^s hand. The eldest succeeds 
and considers herself supremely lucky. 
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Events now take a dramatic ton. The party is rescued and 
brought home. On return to civilization the normal order of 
things and ranks returns. Crichton agaui becomes the obedient 
and dutiful steward and Lord Loam reverts to his birth-right. 
His eldest daughter marries her former betrothed, the son of a 
Lord. 

No speeches are made by any of the characters. But simply 
through the development of the situation the meaning that the writer 
has in view is brought home to us. Although no arguments are 
advanced the play is a powerful argunient for the claims of Q-od^s 
natural noblemen as against the rights of the artificial peerage of 
civilized society. A curious world of fantasy is created to develop 
the situation, but the cleavage between the actual and the fanciful does 
not prevent the play from providing a critical commentary on the 
great social problem that foims the subject-matter of the piece. 
And it comes all the more forcibly to us because we imbibe it 
ourselves from the significance of a story that wc thoroughly enjoy 
as story from beguming to end, and because nowliere does the author 
tlixust himself upon us mth direct moralizing. 

The author offers no remedy for the problem, he merely points 
to its existence and leaves it at that. The play is supremely effective 
at once as a drama and as social criticism. 

Fortunately among the English problem-plays du’ect propaganda 
is the exception rather than the rule. The majority belong to the 
class of The Admirable Oriclitoti and its lineal descendants like 
The Silver Box, Strife, etc,, which merely raise questions about 
social problems and leave audiences to draw their own conclusions. 

We are now in a position to attempt a formulation of the 
principles which the problem-play of the right type has to follow. 
In this connexion we might recall the famous statement in which tl^ 
great Irish dramatist of modem times, J. M. Synge, sums up the 
essence of a true drama. “Drama is made serious not by the degree 
in which it is taken up with problems that are serious in 
themselves, but by the degree in which it gives the nourishment, not 

very easy to define, on which our imaginations live The drama, 

like the symphony, does not teach or prove anything 

I, Jt M. Synge — Preface to The tinker* s Wedding, • 
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The problem-play, like all other kinds of play, and, for the 
matter of that, like all other forms of art, must furnish something 
permanent and abiding to feed the imagination. It does this only 
when it portrays facts in such a way as to make them of universal 
significance, namely, by stressing, instead of the external facts of 
life, the thoughts and emotions of the characters. The centre of 
gravity of the play has to be shifted from without to within. The 
problem is only the raw material of the drama, the presentation of 
the human reaction^is the finished product. The exposition of the 
problem is only the means, the unfolding of character is the end. 
Problems may not come into literature for their own sake but only 
as revelations of the inner workings of the mind and heart. 
Shakespeare made use of romantic situations for achieving this 
purpose. Ibsen employed situations of real life for attaining the 
same object. Between the technique of ShakesiDeare and that of 
Ibsen the difference is only in regard to the nature of the raw 
materials used, the finished product aimed at is the same in 
either case— and that is Man. As Shaw tells us, “Shakespeare 
had put ourselves on the stage but not our situations. ......Ibsen 

gives us not only ourselves, but ourselves in our own situations.^^^ 
It is ‘ourselves^ that is given us by both. 

In regard to characterization the author of the problem-play 
should take good care to see that his characters are not mere 
illustrations of a set of ideas which he is anxious to communicate. 
The characters should be left to grow and develop along their own 
lines, often straying away beyond the scope of the play, in the 
abundance and overflow of their own vitality. They must have the 
extra line that presents the contour of life and they should not 
merely talk but act, and things should happen to them. They might, 
for instance, quite legitimately fall ill and even die unexpectedly, 
merely, for producing an illusion of reality. The death of the 
wife of Roberts, the Labour leader, in Galsworthy^s Strife is 
simply meant to lend verisimilitude to the story and no deeper 
meaning need be read into it, such as has been suggested by some 
ingenious critics. Referring to the character of Martin Leeds, the 
hero of Wellses The Secret Places of the Heart, Ward aptly remarks 
that it is a relief to find Leeds developing a carbuncle in course 
. B. Shaw — Quintessence of Ibsenism, p. 202, 
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of the story. He says, “That carbuncle gleams for the reader like 
a cheerful lamp through a fog of seemingly endless talk. To have 
ideas is noble ; to have carbuncles human.^^^ 

The ideas underlying the problem-drama should not spread 
out beyond the story. The play should be tightly woven together, 
characters and ideas fomung the warp and woof and the story 
appearing on the finished texture. In his recent book. Experiment 
in Autobiog7'aph%j^ H. G. Wells confesses that in his novels he 
could not succeed in covering his ideas with his story. Despite 
all his efforts to enlarge the noveFs scope it “proved a blanket 
too small for the bed, and when I tried to pull it over to cover 
my tossing conflict of ideas, I found I had to abandon questions 
of individuation.^^* This very frequently happens to Bernard Shaw 
in his problem-plays. He has such a large number of ideas in Ms 
mind, all struggling for expression, that he has to turn almost all 
his characters into his mouthpieces, dictating Napoleon-like to six 
Secretaries at the same time. 

As for the attitude that the author of the problem-play should 
adopt towards the point at issue, it should be one of perfect 
neutrality. But tMs would be no pose but a sincere expression of 
the true artistes catholicity of outlook, born of an imaginative 
insight into the core of things where the seeming discords and 
differences of outer life merge and coalesce. Tliis judicial impartiality 
would not be the result of a lukewarm interest in the problem but 
of an equally passionate feeling for both sides of the question, 
both being ultimately human. The dramatist will not judge, will 
not condemn, he will only lay bare, point out and leave the Iworld 
to pause and ponder. The true artist is never a party man. He 
is of the centre. A magnificent illustration of such artistic neutrality 
is furnished by the problem-plays of Galsworthy. 

There should not be any direct moralizing. As Diderot says 
“I doMt want clever maxims on our stage, but impressions.^^® Direct 
preaching implies an intellectual arrogance which smacks of 
mediaevalism and can never be tolerated in the present democratic 


1. A. C. Ward — The Nineteen^Twenties, p. 32. 

2. H. G. tWs^Experiment in Autobiography — Vol. II„ p, 496. 

3. B. H. ClBxh^European Theories of the Dramay p. 289. 
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It is also much less cfTcctivc than the indirect iniinuating 
appenl of nwthetic impressions. Ward rightly oWrx’es in regard 
to the problem-novels of 'NVcIU— ‘Wells might have laughed tis into 
his Utopia but he %viJl never fuss us into it.**' Literature must 
entertain Mrhilo it instructs, if it aims at instnictiiig. It must |>er- 
fruade, not hanutguc. To quote Diderot again, **1 agree that a 
dranuitifit may introduce i)oints in hLs play which the spectator may 
apply to himself ; let hun riiliculo people and prcdomuiant \'ices, and 
public events ; lot him instnict and please, pronded he docs not think 
about it. If the attdienco detects his purpose he will fail to achieve 
it ; he ceases to write drama, and only preaches/* 

The propagation of idca^, the propounding of theses, is the bane 
of the problem-play. Many a quack writer, entirely innoct^t of Uic 
artistic vein, has been flocking to the hold merely for making a 
IMirade of some iil-assimilated knowledge and learning. Hciuy 
Arthur Jones is not at all too severe on this class of WTiters when 
he makes the following bitterly sardonic attack on them : — 

**Whai nboal the otbor aminenlyMiiot ud dramatists who 
have discoTered lhai it is the ffiki llinliif right not 

to have a story^r a plot, but to have^^^Maa |B^| £d a *'inissioo,^' 
to sweep up sooitl^bosas,. to debate endlCiily questions 

and disputed j|m|i ^ sooiclc^^^^ The aog^^li dramatists of 
the past were (gqpraot of sociology and 

heredity. They were «H{|ed to conatrud^ ioBr plays on the vicious 
principle of telling the interesting story in a welUramcd concrete 
scheme ; and by this means their plays have secured a permanent 
popnlsrity.— ‘Which is a reprehensible thing to lovers of "ideas**. 
But wbti modern playwright will take infinite trouble to learn the 
difficult task of construoting a play, when he can gain the reputation 
of being not only a great dramatist, but also a profound thinker by the 
easy expedient of tossing a few psychological or sooiolcgicah' ideas*' about 
the stage with the careless freedom of a happy bay-maker ? It is 
very bard to obey laws ; it is very easy to have "ideas". "Ideas" 
enforce no restrictiODs ; they need not be even pursued ; they need 
only be dangled and aired, and left to fioat away."* 

I. A. C. Ward— >75fr/ AVfir<c#M-r«raliVf. p. 3 », 

). B. H. Clark — Thtcriet of tfi 4 Drama, p, 29^ 

3 . Henry Arthur Jones— Introduction to BrunHitre's "Law of the Drama.* 

5 
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III spite of such abuse of the problem-theme, which is 
consigning a large nimiber of plays of tlie type to an exceedingly 
ephemeral existence, there is no reason to apprehend that the 
genuine plays of this class should fail to attain a permanent 
interest merely because they deal with current problems. If the 
problem-play goes down to the bed-rock of human nature it is sure 
to live. One touch of natoe maketh all the ages kin. Problems 
may vaiy from age to age but the feelings and sensations of man 
as a suffering and enjoying human being continue the same through 
all times. There is a beautiful observation of Mr. Harold Williams 
in regard to this : — 

“Art has no direct concern with passing problems as politics, 
morals and social economics ; its foundations are fixed upon the un- 
changing in human nature — emotional reaction to experience, And this 
emotional reaction is always the same..,. The triumph of the financier on 
the Stock Exchange is essentially the savage pleasure of his aboriginal 
forefather when he slew his prey with a flint-headed spear ; the 
joy of the aeronaut in swift flight differs in nothing from the ecstasy 
of the Indian shooting broken rapids in a frail canoe.”^ 

I would now conclude with a few general remarks on the 
place of purpose in literature, so far as the question relates to the 
present study. Purpose, in itself, is not taboo in literature, and 
piu’pose is not necessarily incompatible with art. Literature has 
infinite powers of annexation and affiliation. Instead of being 
alamed at the rapidly increasing use that is being made to-day 
of the drama and the novel for the rousing of social conscience by 
a treatment of current problems, we should rather accord it a 
warm welcome. When Bernard Shaw comes baffled from the press 
and the platform and turns to drama for capturing the heart of the 
world we should take it as a tremendous compliment to art. Lovers 
of literature have only to see that these would-be teachers do not 
infringe the fundamental laws of art and that things wliich should 
have appeared in tiie form of tracts or treatises do not masquerade 
in artistic robes and seek to pass off as literature. 

Even if literature aims at the attaimnent of a moral purpose 
we need not denounce it on that account. So long as it is real art 


I. Harold Williams — English Writers^ p, 295. 
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it is free to achieve whatever purpose it chooses to set before itself. 
There is no reason why the literary artist should not be allowed to 
produce art which is both “good arf" and “great art” in Walter 
Pater -s sense of the expressions. What higher purpose could 
literature seek to achieve than that of serviiig as an instnunent of 
social and moral good, consistently with the maintenance of its 
character as art? AYliat earthly objection could there be to an 
author starting with a pmiDOse and finishing by producing a work of 
art ? What harm to literature could proceed from him even if he 
came to scolBF, provided he I'emains to pray ? 

I would end with the inspiring words of Diderot 

“How mankind would be benefited were all the arts of imitation 
to seek a common end and came together with laws forcing us to love 
virtue and despise vice P It is the philosopher’s place to invite them ; 
he it is who must turn to the poet, the painter, the musician, and cry 
aloud, “Men of Genius, why has Heaven endowed you with gifts 
If the artists give heed to him, soon the images of debauchery 
covering our palace walls will disappear ; our voices will no longer 
be the organs of crime ; good taste and good customs and n^rals will 
gain inestimably.”^ 


B. H, Q\&x\^EuYopem Theories of the Dramas p. 289. 




ON THE TRANSFER OF THE CAPITAL OF 
MUOHAL BENGAL FROM RAJ MAHAL 
TO DACCA (JAHANGIRNAGAR) BY 
ISLAM KHAN CHISHTI. 


De. S. N. Bhattacharyya., M.A., Ph.D., 

Lecturer, Dacca University. 

Much misconception and difference of opinion seem to be 
current regarding the transfer of the capital of the mbah of Bengal 
from Raj Mahal to Dacca during the early years of the reign of the 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir. Islam Khan Chishti, who ruled as the 
viceroy in Bengal for five years, from 1608 to 1613, has generally 
been regarded as the founder of the city of Dacca. He has also been 
credited to be the builder of a new capital there, which was formally 
inaugurated and renamed Jahangirnagar in honour of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Different motives have been attributed to Islam Khan in regard 
to the transfer of the capital. While some historians have laid undue 
emphasis on the Magh and Peringi raids as the reason of the transfer, 
others have almost ignored them, and have solely confined their 
attention to the hostilities of Usman Afghan and Masnad-i-Ala Musa 
Khan and his associates in explaining that incident. 

Opinions differ also regarding the time when the change of 
capital was made. The most favoured date seems to be 1608 A.D., 
obviously on the authority of Stewart, but a later date, 1612 A.D., 
has also been suggested by Gladwin, and accepted by Taylor, Hunter, 
Wright, and others. 

In short, some of the most essential points regarding the 
transfer — its precise nature, the manner in which it was effected, the 
real reasons that contributed to it, and the exact moment when it 
was accomplished— have not so far been attempted to be solved with 
any approach to finality. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattashali, Curator, Dacca Museum, is the last 
writer on this subject. In a learned paper entitled “The English 
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Factory at Dacca (Bengal : Past and Present : Vol. XXXIIL 
January-June, 1927^^ he has cleared up some of the prevailing 
fallacies regarding the transfer of capital, but the limited scope of 
the article has necessarily led him to deal with some of the points 
only, and these too rather briefly. 

The discovery within recent times of some new material for 
the history of Bengal during the reign of the Emperor Jahangir 
renders the present attempt at a more exhaustive and minute study of 
the nature, manner, circumstances, and the time of the transfer of the 
provincial capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca quite feasible. 

The most important original source is the Persian manuscript 
Baliaristan4-0}iaib% written by an imperial officer of the Bengal 
subah, named Mirza Nathan Alau-d din Isfahani, later on created 
Shitab Khan by the Emperor Jahangir^. It professes to be a history 
of Bengal and Orissa under the three siibahdars Islam Khan (1608-13), 
Qasim Khan (1613-17), and Ibrahim Khan Fathjang (1617-24), and 
during the usurpation of the government by the rebel prince Shah 
Jahan for about a year (part of 1624 and 1625). The work is 
divided into four books, and the first book deals with the viceroyalty 
of Islam Khan, and has been entitled by the author the Islammmah 
(p. 140b). 

Though the Baharistan does not tell us expressly anything 
regarding the change of capital by Islam Khan, it ofiers for the 
first time a minute account of the Bengal viceroy^s activities from 
the beginning to the end (pp. lb-140b), and thus provides an excellent 
Imckground for a critical study of our subject. Further we can 
glean from the detailed narrative of Mirza Nathan something about the 
nature of Islam Khan^s transfer of the capital, the reasons why he 
did so, as also the time when it was accomplished. In short, the 
Baharistmi well compensates for the paucity of material noticeable 
in the official chronicles of the period, particularly in the Tuxuk^i- 
Jahangiri, and is also of great corroborative value. 


I. For details of the Baharistan and its historical value, see J B O R S. 
Vol. VII. Part I. March 1921 ; A History of Mughal North-East Frontier Policy, 
Introduction, 7-9 ; Journal of Indian History, Vol. XI. Part III. Dec., 1932, 
Vol. XIII. Part III. December, 1934, and Vol XIV. Part I, April, 1935 i 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X.No. 4. Dec., 1934. 
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In addition to the Baharistan, the manuscript diary of Abdul 
Latif, a follower of Abul Husain who was appointed dnvan of 
Bengal in 1608, describing his journey in the train of his master and 
Islam Khan, the new governor, in Bihar and Bengal up to Ghoraghat, 
throws some light on Islam Khan’s itinerary prior to his advance to 
Dacca, thus corroborating to some extent the narrative of the 
Baharistan^. Another Persian manuscript, the Coniinuation of 
the Faihiyah-i-Ibriyah by Shihabu-d din Talish (Bodleian 589 ; 
Sachau and Ethe No. 240),“ giving the history of Bengal from Mir. 
Jumla’s death to the conquest of Chittagong by Shaista Khan in 
1666 A. D., includes a graphic account of the Magh and Feringi 
raids into Lower Bengal, particularly in the reign of Jahangir, and 
this has an important bearing on our subject. For the prevention 
of these raids formed one of the main motives of Islam Khan in 
changing the capital to Dacca. An important Portuguese work, 
Antonio Bocarro’s Becada XIII da Histona da India (1612-1617), 
offers the earliest and the most reliable account of the career of the 
Portuguese adventurer Sebastian Gonzalves, incidentally illumina- 
ting the part played by the Portuguese pirates in Bengal politics of 
Islam Khan’s time. 

So far for the new material. A more intensive use of the 
comparatively scanty material handled by previous writers and 
available in the standard Persian works such as the Akbarnamah, the 
Tuxulsri-Jahangifi, the Iqbalnamah-i- Jahangir i, the [Maasir-ul- 
Umara, etc., as also in the accounts of foreigners like Sir Thomas 
Roe, Herbert, Father Manrique, and Tavernier, has also been made 
with a view to rendering the present attempt as thorough as 
possible. 

My justification for taking up this subject of very limited scope 
is that it is historically important, and, what is more, is of especial 
local interest. 

As I have already suggested, the essential points in connection 
with our subject are three in number ; — 

2. For details, see J B O R S, Vol. V. 1919, and Prahashi, Aswtn, B. S. 

1326. 

3. See J A S B, 1906 and 1907, for an abstract of its contents, and for an 
English rendering of three long passages bearing on our subject, 
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(1) The precise nature and manner of the transfer of the 
provincial capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca. 

(2) The causes of the transfer. 

(3) The time when it was accomplished. 

A critical and detailed survey of the political changes in Bengal 
from the time of its formal conquest in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century till the complete subjection of the independent 
zamindars there towards the beginning of the second decade of the 
seventeenth century is necessary at this stage for the elucidation 
of the three main points indicated above. 

Throughout the last quarter of the sixteenth century, Bengal, 
‘the house of turbulence,^ as it was aptly termed by Abul Fazl, 
was a source of constant trouble to the Mughal government. The 
defeat and death of Daud Kararani, the last of the independent 
Afghan rulers, in 1576 A. D., had only nominally transferred the 
sovereignty of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa to the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar. He had yet to fight hard and long to consolidate his authority 
against the numerous Afghan and Hindu zamindars strongly 
established in that region. For more than fifteen years, there were 
repeated risings in Bihar, Orissa, and in North and West Bengal. 
When these were quelled, the imperkl officers turned their attention 
to South and East Bengal. The most formidable enemies of the 
Mughal government here were Isa Khan Masnad-i-Ala and the 
Twelve Bhuiyas, Usman Afghan, and Chand Eai and Kedar Eai. 

Isa Khan was the master of a vast territory comprising about 
a half of the present Dacca District, half of modern Tipperah, the 
greater part of Mymensingh, and perhaps some portions of 
Eangpur, Bogra, and Pabna. The centre of Isa^s authority was, 
however, the strategic region south-east of modern Dacca, where the 
Ganges (Padma), the Lakhya, and the Brahmaputra formerly met. 
Khizrpur, on the left bank of the Lakhya, about a mile north-east of 
modern Narayanganj ( and near the confluence of the three rivers), 
was an important fort. Opposite Khizrpur stood Katrabau, and 
opposite Narayanganj, Kadamrasul, two other fortified posts. About 
three miles east of Khizrpur, and nine miles south-east of Dacca, was 
Sonargaon, the capital. The tract east of the Brahmaputra in 
Mymensingh, extending to the eastern portion of the Sylhet District, 
was in possession of Usman, whose stronghold was Bokainagar, on 
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the left bank of the Brahmaputra, about 62 miles due north of Dacca, 
The parganah of Bikrampur, on the left bank of the Ganges, covering 
the southern portion of Dacca District, formed the dominion of 
Chand Eai and Kedar Rai. Sripur, on the Kaliganga river, nine 
miles south of Sonargaon, was their capital. 

Such was the disposition of the hostile forces when Raja Man 
Singh assumed the viceroyalty of Bengal in the spring of 1594. He 
abandoned the old capital at Tanda, and founded a new one at 
Raj Mahal on the Ganges (Oct., 1595). He then led a number of 
campaigns against Isa Khan, Usman Afghan, and Kedar Rai. 

It is in connection with these protracted encounters of Raja 
Man Singh with the rebellious zamindars of south-eastern Bengal 
that Dacca first comes into prominence in Mughal history. It was 
already the seat of an imperial thanah^ as the Akhamamah tells us. 
But it was too near the domain of Isa Khan and Usman Afghan to be 
immune from their depredations. In fact, as early as 1584, it appears 
to have been captured, and its iJmnahdar, Sayyid Husain, imprisoned 
by Isa Khan. The neighbouring thamh of Bhowal^ about 17 miles 
north-east of Dacca ( RennelFs Map VI ), too probably passed into 
the hands of Isa Khan\ 

So long as Isa Khan lived, these imperial outposts do not seem to 
have been recovered. It was not till three years had elapsed after 
the death of Isa Khan (which occurred in the autumn of 1599) that 
the thanahs were reoccupied, and used, as the Akharnmnah tells us, 
by Raja Man Singh, as the base of operations against Daud Khan, 
son of Isa Khan, Usman Afghan, and Kedar Rai. 

Usman now figures as the leader of the Afghan malcontents. 
He took advantage of Man Singh’s temporary absence in Ajmere to 
inflict a severe defeat on the imperialists. The Raja hastened to 
Bengal and soon recovered the lost ground. He took up his quarters 
in Dacca in February, 1602, and began to make earnest preparations 
for a final contest with the rebels. 

Kedar Rai at this time made a show of submission, but Usman 
did nothing of the kind, and again turned aggressive. He suddenly 
crossed the Brahmaputra and captured an imperial thanah (probably 
Alapsingh), driving the ihanahdar to take shelter in Bhowal. There- 
upon the Bengal viceroy marched from Dacca towards Bhowal, 
I. Akbarnamahy III, pp. 657-60 (Beveridge), 
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whence he moved northwards along the river Lakhya till he came to 
close quarters with Usman, The Afghan chief was again defeated 
and driven back with heavy loss. The thanah of Bhowal wits 
strengthened, and Raja Man Singh returned to Dacca\ 

The defeat of Usman put the other zamindars, particularly 
Baud Khan, son of Isa Khan, and Kedar Rai, on their mettle, and 
they jointly prepared for a serious encounter on the bank of the 
Ichhamati, probably at a place named Jatrapiir, about 25 miles west 
of Dacca, where Isa Khan had a strong fort. An imperial force sent 
against them failed to cross the river Ichhamati and came back 
discomfited. This made the Bengal viceroy take the field in person 
From Dacca, he marched westwards to Shahpur, on the right bank of 
the Dhalleswari (about 15 miles north-west of Dacca, and 12 miles 
east of Jatrapur, RennelFs Map VI), whence he moved farther west 
and reached the bank of the Ichhamati. He crossed the river in face 
of the strong opposition offered by Daud Khan and Kedar Rai, and 
ultimately compelled them to evacuate their stronghold and retire 
to their own capitals, Sonargaon and Sripur. After this vicorty, 
Man Singh returned to Dacca {c. March, 1602)®. 

A new enemy now appears on the scene — the king of Arrakan 
(the Magh Eaja^ of Abul Fazl). Taking advantage of the internal 
troubles engaging the sole attention of the Mughal government, 
the Arrakan king Minpalaung (Sikandar Shah, 1571-1593) steadily 
stretched his arms northwards till the whole of Chittagong and the 
greater part of Noakhali and Tipperah came under his sway. His 
son Minyazagyi (Salim Shah, 1593-1612) followed his father^s 
example, and proved to be a serious menace to the Mughal peace in 
Bengal. 

Another, and probably a more troublesome, element had 
already made its appearance in Bengal. It was the Portuguese sea- 
rovers, commonly styled the Peringi pirates. As their name indicates, 
they were not lawful subjects of the king of Portugal, and owed no 
allegiance to his representative at Goa. Nor did they submit 
themselves to the authority of the Arrakan king, though they 
established colonies in his territories and sometimes faiight under 

2, Ahbarnamah, III. pp. 1151, 1174, 1179-80, 1213-14. 

3. Akbarnamahi Ilf. pp. I 2 i 4 "i 5 . 

6 
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his banner. They had two strong settlements in the domain of 
the Arrakan king, one at Dianga (20 miles south of Chiltiigong town, 
and south of the mouth of the Karnafuli river), and the other at 
Syriam, a noted part in Burma. 

The Portuguese free-booters were very often in alliance with 
the local people of Chittagong, commonly known as the Maghs, 
who were a race of competent seamen, living a similiar piratical 
life. They were subject to little control of the Arrakan king, 
though they often joined him in his military excursions into Mughal 
Bengal. 

Towards the end of the spring of 1603, the Arrakan king 
invaded Bengal with a large fleet. Kedar Rai, the zamindar of 
Sripur, smarting under the humiliating defeat sustained at the 
hands of the Bengal viceroy in March, 1602, now seems to have 
joined the Arrakan king. The allies marched in the direction of 
Sonargaon and laid siege to the imperial outpost at Tribeni 
(‘Parmmahani’ of Abul Fazl.)* The local thanahdar somehow 
succeeded in repelling the invaders, but the latter fell upon the 
neighbouring outposts and reduced the garrisons to great straights. 
When the Bengal vicerey heard of the success of the enemy, he 
promptly left his headquarters at Dacca and came to the scene. 
A number of skirmishes on land and water followed, in one of which 
the imperialists captured one hundred boats of the Arrakan king, 
yet no decisive result ensued. 

A few months later {c. Oct.,— Nov., 1603), there was a recur- 
rence of hostilities. The outpost of Srinagar ° now formed the target 
of attack of the combined forces of the Arrakan king and Kedar Bai. 
A naval battle was faught near Bikrampur, in which Kedar Bai was 
totally defeated and severely wounded, and many of his followers, 
including Feringis, were killed. Kedar died of his wounds soon 
after he was brought before Raja Man Singh. ‘With his death. 


4. Tribeni, according to Jatindra Nath Roy, Dhaiar Itihash, 1, p. 47*, 
is the place where the Brahmaputra (Meghna), Lakhya, and Dhalleswari have 
met opposite Narayanganj. 

5. Srinagar was situated on a bank of the Kaliganga river, and it was 
renamed Fathjangpur by Raja Man Singh after his final victory over Kedar Rai 
—Vide Dhakar Itihash, Vol, I. pp. 485-86. 
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says Abul Fazl, ‘the flames of distmbance in Bengal were extin- 
guished/ and the territories of Kedar Rai passed into the possession 
of the Mughal Emperor®. 


6. Akbarnamah, III. pp. 1231-32, 1235-36 ( E. and D. VI. pp. 109); 
Iqhalnamah (Bib. Indica series). 

A good deal of confusion prevails regarding this interesting episode. 
Campos (History of the Portuguese in Bengal, pp. 67-72), relying almost 
entirely on the evidence of the Portuguese chroniclers, particularly Du Jarric, 
interprets it primarily as a contest between the Arrakan King and the 
Portuguese adventurer Carvalho, over the possession of the island of Sandwip, 
in the early part of which Kedar Rai helped the Arrakan King with 100 kosahs. 
Unable to cope with the Arrakan King, Carvalho subsequently took refuge with 
Kedar Rai, and fought on his behalf against the Mughal admiral Mandarai, 
killing him and destroying his fleet. 

Mr. Jogendra Gupta, the biographer of Kedar Rai, on the other hand, 
depending obviously on a mistranslation of Du Jarric’s narrative (as also 
Nikhil Nath Rai in his "‘Pratapaditya”), makes Kedar Rai help not the 
Arrakan king but Carvalho in the struggle for the mastery of Sandwip, 

Mr. Gupta then gives a graphic account (based partly on Du Jarric and 
partly on hearsay) of four sanguinary battles fought by his hero, aided mostly 
by Carvalho and his Portuguese soldiers, against the Mughals. In the first 
engagement, the Mughal admiral Mandarai was defeated and slain, and his 
fleet destroyed. In the second and third encounters, Kedar Rai won equal 
success, but in the fourth, he was defeated and captured, and finally died of 
wounds. 

Mr. Gupta^s accounts of the second and third battles are admittedly 
based on hearsay, and stand entirely uncorroborated. The story of the first 
engagement is obviously based on Du Jarric and that of the fourth on the 
Akbarnamah as translated (not quite accurately) in Elliot and Dowson’s History, 
VI. p. III. 

It seems possible to reconstruct the history of this episode, at least in 
outline, by a careful and critical analysis of the evidence furnished by 
Abul Fazl, Mu’tamad Khan (author of the Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri) and 
Du Jarric. Making proper allowance for the natural tendency towards 
exaggeration of the achievements and also extenuation of the discomfitures of 
their own people, it appears clear that the parties in the contest were the 
Mughals on one side, and the Arrakan king and Kedar Rai, aided by 
Carvalho, on the other side, and that there were two different campaigns, in the 
first of which there was no decisive result, but in the second Kedar Rai 
was totally defeated and captured. 
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Raja ^fan Hin^h returned to Dacca, but was soon called upon 
to dinarm I'Hinan who liacl again turned hostile. An expeditionary 
force was gat!u r(Hl at the thmiah of Bhowal. Just at that moment, the 
news of reHU!i[^)tion hostilities on the part of the Arrakan king 
led thc^ Bengal viceroy to alter his plan. Prom Bhowal he proceeded 
against the new enemy, but the Arrakan king volimtaiily withdrew 
from the contest Usman too changed his attitude and repaired to 
Ills own territory (c. spring of 1604).^ 

Thus as the result of strenuous exertions for about two years 
(11102-1604) on the part of Raja Man Singh, the political situation 
in Biuigal for a time appeared to be satisfactory. The Bengal viceroy 
made adequate arrangements for keeping his hold firm over the 
newly acquired domain of Bikrampur and came back to Dacca. He 
felt so much at case that he soon left his headquarters for Nazirpur 
(38 ruiloB oast of Maldah town, on the bank of the Atrai), where he 
spent the rains of 1604, probably in khedah work (Islam Khan did 
the same in 1609, Baharisiariy 10a). 

Man Singh was recalled from Bengal in 1606, and he was 
followed in <iuick succession by two viceroys, whose rule was 
uneveniful. The next important ruler was Islam Khan Chishti, who 
aasiimed charge of his office at Raj Mahal about the beginning of the 
rains in 1608. 

Islam Khan was young and inexperienced, but exceedingly able 
and ambitious, and enjoyed the full confidence of the Mughal 


Abul Fazl and Mu’tamad Khan do not mention Mandarai and Carvalho, 
made so much of by Du Jarric. Similarly, Du Jarric does not refer to 
Kedar Rai’s final defeat at the hands of Man Singh, which is vividly narrated 
by Abul Fazl and Mu’tamad Khan. Mandarai’s existence appears to be very 
doubtful. But Carvalho plays too prominent a, part in the history of the times 
to be relegated to oblivion. Probably Carvalho fought in both the campaigns, 
along with his old enemy, the Arrakan King, on the side of Kedar Rai. The 
Iqhalnamahi though not specifically mentioning Carvalho, distinctly refers 
to the Feringis fighting on behalf of Kedar Rai in the final encounter. The 
necessity of presenting a united front in face of their common enemy, the 
Mughals, might well have led the Arrakan king and Carvalho to patch up 
a truce and work for a common end, as they actually did afterwards. 

7. Akharnamahi III, p, 1236. 

8, Akharnamdh^ pp, 1240, 
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Emperor. He resolved to take up the unfinished task of Raja Man 
Singh and consolidate the imperial authority in south-eastern Bengal. 

The political position there had grown worse since the time of 
Man Singh. The repeated defeats suffered by Usman had not at all 
cooled his military ardour, and he was still ever ready for a surprise 
attack on the imperial territories. The death of Kedar Rai was 
indeed a welcome event. But with the conquest of his extensive 
territories in Bikrampur, the Mughal government was brought into 
direct and more bitter conflict with Musa Khan, son of Isa Khan. 
He and his twelve confederates grew so much alarmed at the rapid 
extension of Mughal sway that they began to make vigorous 
preparations to check it. 

One of the earliest acts of Islam Khan was the recovery of the 
thanah of Alapsingh {parganah Alapsingh, on the western bank of the 
Brahmaputra, in Mymensingh District) from the hands of Usman 
Afghan. Profiting by the change of governors, Usman had suddenly 
seized the thanah and killed the thanahclar (c. June, 1608). A strong 
force was despatched from Eaj Mahal, and Usman was compelled to 
evacuate the thanah. The Bengal viceroy then made himself busy in 
organising his forces so that he might, at the end of the rains, proceed 
towards Bliati (East Bengal) to deal with Musa Khan and his 
followers. Early in December, 1608, Islam Khan left Raj Mahal 
and marched down the Ganges towards Lower Bengal. Just before 
his departure from the capital, emissaries from Raj*a Pratapaditya of 
Jessore came tendering submission to the Emperor and oflFering 
personal service when necessary. When the Bengal viceroy reached 
Alaipur (15 miles south-east of Rampur-Boalia, Raj'shahi), Usman also 
offered submission through an envoy (2nd January, 1609). Islam 
Khan spent two months in camp at Alaipur, and then {c, 2nd March, 
1609) proceeded towards Nazirpur for khedahs. At Bazrapur (15 miles 
north of Natore, Dt. Rajshahi), Pratapaditya interviewed Islam Khan 
and personally acknowledged the imperial suzerainty.® 

These professions of loyalty by two of the most powerful and 
wealthy zamindars of Lower Bengal came as a great relief to the 
Bengal viceroy. He now felt free to direct all his attention towards 


g. BaharisiaUt 3b, 5a, ga ; Abdul Latif’s Diary in Prabashi, Aswin, 1326 

B. S., pp. 552-53- 
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disarming Musa Khan and his associates. But before he could 
proceed against them, he thought it necessary to safeguard his line of 
communications by subduing the numerous zamindars whose 
territories lay on the way. One by one, the zamindars of Bhushnah, 
Shahazadapur, Sonabaju, Bhaturiabaju, Hijli etc. (roughly covering 
the territories now included in Pabna, Bogra, Eajshahi, and Jessore 
Districts) were reduced to vassalage. 

The Bengal viceroy suspended military operations on the 
approach of the rains. He crossed the Karatoya at Shahpur (in 
Pabna District, 35 miles south-west of Ghoraghat), and then proceeded 
to Ghoraghat, the seat of a strong imperial outpost, where he 
encamped for the rains (2nd of June, 1609).'° 

On the 15th of October, 1609, Islam Khan resumed his march 
towards the Bkiti region. Moving down the Khratoya, he reached 
Shahzadapur (25 miles north-east of Pabna town), where he halted 
for sometime. Here the fleet and the artillery joined the land army, 
and a grand review of the entire force was held after the Id-i-Ramzau 
festival was over (18th of December, 1609)," 

At this stage the Bengal viceroy settled his plan of campaign 
against Musa Kban, and it is in this connection that Dacca ^ain 
comes into political prominence. From Balia (six miles south-west 
of Shahzadapur), Islam Khan sent in advance a strong force of 2,000 
matchlockmen, with 20 war-boats, 50 pieces of cannon, and a large 
quantity of ammunition, under Shaikh Kamal, Tukmak Khan, and 
Mirak Bahadur Jalayer, to Dacca to reinforce the garrison there, and 
also to create a diversion in favour of the imperialists. He himself, 
with the main army and the fleet, proceeded very cautiously to 
confront the Afghan chief.'* 

Musa Khan made vigorous preparations against the Mughals. 
He gathered all his followers and their war-equipment, and, with seven 
hundred war-boats, he marched from his capital Sonargaon towards 
the fort of Jatrapur, which stood at the entrance of the channel 
where the Padma (Ganges), the Dhalleswari, and the Ichhamati 

10 . Baharistan, Sa-yh, 9 a : Abdul Latif’s Diary (Prabashi, Asviin, 1326 
B.S., pp. 552-53)- 

11 . Baharistan, i6a-i7b, 

12 . Baharistan, I7b-i8b. 
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met (and where Musa Khan^s brother Daud Khati had confronted 
Eaja Man Singh in the spring of 1602). It was an almost impregnable 
fort, and was strongly garrisoned by an Afghan contingent under 
Mirza Mumin and Darya Khan. A little above Jatrapnr, near the 
mouth of the three main streams, stood Katsgarh, another stronghold 
of Musa Khan. The garrison here was now reinforced from the 
headquarters. 

Meanwhile Islam Khan encamped at a convenient place on 
the left bank of the Padma, a little ahead of Katsgarh, and prepared 
to attack the enemy post. Musa Khan anticipated him, and led 
an artillery charge on the imperial entrenchments from a mud fort 
rapidly made at a strategic point named Dhakjera, 3 miles north- 
west of Jatrapnr. The first attack was repulsed, but more assaults 
followed, and still no decisive result ensued. At last Musa Khan 
was defeated and compelled to retreat with heavy loss. 

Islam Khan captured Katsgarh, and then directed all his 
efforts to dislodge the enemy from the strongholds of Dhakjera and 
Jatrapur. First an assault on the fort of Jatrapnr was planned in co- 
operation with Mirak Bahadur Jalayer, who was summoned to the 
aid of the subahdar from Dacca. Shaikh Kamal, the oflScer in 
charge there, promptly sent Mirak Bahadur with twenty boats. 
The latter moved up the Ichhamati to a strategic point down Jatrapur, 
where a channel from the Dhalleswari met the Ichhamati (“the 
mouth of the Kutharuiya^^ of Mirza Nathan), and he was there joined 
by the subahdar, A night attack on the enemy fort followed. 
The troops were safely transported across the Ichhamati with the 
help of the boats brought from Dacca, and then they fell upon the 
unsuspecting gaiTison in the early hours of the morning. After a 
feeble resistance, Musa Khan and his men evacuated the fort. 

Islam Khan lost no time, and proceeded to attack the second 
fortified post of Musa Khan at Dhakjera. It proved to be a more 
formidable task. Though made of mud, this stockade was almost 
unassailable, for it had quagmire on three sides, and the river Padma 
on the fourth. Musa Khan too now offered stubborn defence, but 
was again defeated and compelled to flee, this time to his capital 
(c. 9th of June, 1610).^® 

13. Bahwrisimi, i8b-23b. Mirza Nathan offers details of the conquest of 
Jatrapur and Dhakjera which have been omitted here as unnecessary. 
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Thus after a vigorous campaign lasting about six months 
(January to Jime^ 1910), Islam Khan succeeded in inflicting a series 
of defeats on Musa Khan and capturing two of his strongest 
fortifications. He was now within twenty-five miles of Dacca, and 
his subsequent plan of campaign brought him direct to that place. 
Sonargaon, the capital of Musa Khan, must now be stormed, and 
the Afghan chief totally crushed. Dacca, about nine miles north- 
west of Sonargaon, furnished the most convenient base of opera- 
tions. So the Bengal viceroy marched thither, taking necessary 
measures for securing his line of communications as well as for 
suppressing internal revolts. Moving down the Ichhamati, Islam 
Khan first came to Balra (about 24 miles west of Dacca), and then 
to Kalakopa (about 17 miles south-west of Dacca), where he captured 
an enemy stockade. Thence he proceeded to Dacca on land, while 
the fleet first halted at Patharghata (near the confluence 
of the Ichhamati and the Dhalleswari, about six miles south-west of 
Dacca), and then reached Dacca through the creek of ^'GuadharP 
(RennelFs Map XII shows a creek near Patharghata, navigable during 
the rainy season, connecting the Dhalleswari and the Buriganga). 

The Bengal viceroy spent the rains (c. June-Oct., 1610) at 
Dacca, and, as soon as the season for campaigning came, sent out 
some of his competent officers to set up a number of stockades at 
strategic points around the enemy territory. Though Islam Khan 
did not actually join fighting, he personally visited the different 
outposts, and guided the operations at every stage. 

Musa Khan fought for the second time with the river Lakhya 
as his main line of defence. His first task was to thwart the attempt 
of the Mughals to enmesh him in the net-work of forts, and he fought 
a number of obstinate engagements in the vicinity of Khizrpur, 
Kadamrasul, and Katrabau, but lost ground everywhere, and 
ultimately retired to an island near his capital. One of his prominent 
officers, at this stage, played the traitor and handed over Sonargaon 
to the Mughals. Another pi^ce of misfortune was the loss of the 
important fort of Katrabau, and the fall of its gallant commandant 
Daud Khan (Musa Khan^s brother). The latter was the victim of a 
night attack made by the imperialists, who appear to have made 
common cause with the Peringi pirates. Undaunted by the series 
of misfortunes, Musa Khan made vigorous attempts to seize the 
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imperial forts of Kadamrasul, and Kodalia (2i miles south-west of 
Narayanganj), but failed miserably. At last he thought it prudent 
to acknowledge the imperial vassalage, and personally submitted to 
Islam Khan at Dacca {c. June, 1611). The Bengal viceroy, anxious 
to put down Usman Afghan, pardoned Musa Khan, but kept him 
at court under strict surveillance. 

Before Musa Khan was totally disarmed, Islam Khan 
received an envoy from a nephew of the Arrakan king Salim Shah, 
requesting Mughal aid for the recovery of the island of Sandwip 
from the hands of a Portuguese adventurer named Sebastian 
Gonzalves. The Arrakan prince proposed to send his sons as 
hostages to Dacca, and agreed to hold Sandwip as a vassal of the 
Mughal Emperor.^ ^ 

A review of the relations of the Mughals with the Arrakanese 
and the Portuguese since the days of Raja Man Singh appears to 
be necessary for realising the significance of the negotiations 
mentioned above. 

The Arrakan king Salim Shah, who had formed an alliance 
with Kedar Rai, the zamindar of Sripur, and fought against 
the Mughals under Raja Man Singh in 1602-3, was, soon after 
that period, involved in quarrels with the Portuguese pirates 
settled in Syriam and Dianga, These culminated in a general 
massacre of the colonists at Dianga in 1607. 

Sebastian Gonzalves was one of the few Portuguese who 
escaped from that general massacre, and leaped into fame. He 
was destined not only to avenge the brutal murder of his countrymen, 
but also to play a prominent part in the history of Bengal 
throughout the rule of Islam Khan and even beyond it (1607-16). 
After living for sometime by plunder on the Arrakan coast, 
Gonzalves captured the rich island of Sandwip in 1609, and later 
on seized two other islands at the head of the Bay of Bengal. 
He then set himself up as an independent ruler, but did not give 
up his piratical career. Too much power only added to his 
natural insolence and brutality. In 1611, he committed an act of 
great treachery by contriving the death of Anaporan, the governor 
of Chittagong, who had taken refuge in Sandwip, with his family 
and treasures, after a quarr el with his brother, the Arrakan king. 

14. Baharistant 28b-33a, 36a-37a, 4ia-4ib, 

7 
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Anaporan^s son solicited aid from Islam Khan to avenge the 
poisoning of his father by Sebastian Gonzalves. 

Fully engrossed with the task of subduing Musa Khan, 
Islam Khan could not render any help to the Arrakan prince 
against Gonzalves, or otherwise curb his power. The Portuguese 
adventurer, consequently, continued his plundering activities with 
impunity, causing untold misery and destitution to thousands of 
Mughal subjects. The ruthless depredations of Gonzalves and 
his fellow pirates had, as we shall see later on, an important 
bearing on the transfer of the capital of the Bengal suhah to Dacca 
by Islam Khan.^® 

Though the political complications at home prevented Islam 
Khan from taking immediate steps against the Feringi pirates, 
he lost no time in preparing the ground for fighting them. Hardly 
had the second and the final contest with Musa Khan ended, wher' 
the Bengal viceroy despatched a strong force to reduce Anantg 
Manikya, Kaja of Bhulua, to submission. The territory of Bhulua 
on the south-eastern frontier of the Bengal subah, was of greal 
strategic importance, for it lay along the route of the Fering’ 
pirates when they came to raid Bengal from Chittagong (se^ 
Fathiyah, Coniimiatmi, pp, 122b-125b : J.A.SB. 1907), Unabl* 
to cope with the invaders, Ananta Manikya evacuated his domain 
and sought shelter with the neighbouring ruler of Arrakan. 
Islam Khan made Bhulua, the capital of the Eaja, into a strong 
frontier post and adequately garrisoned it.^ ® 

About the middle of October, 1611, Islam Khan sent a large 
force against Usman Afghan of Bokainagar. As before, he conducted 
the campaign from Dacca, moving, when necessary, to Toke, a 
a fortified post on the Brahmaputra (about 42 miles north-easi 
of Dacca, and about 34 miles south of Bokainagar). Usman 
tried his best to check the advance of the imperialists at every 
stage, but, after about two months of hard fighting, he was 
compelled to evacuate Bokainagar and flee across the Laur Hills 


15. For the career of Sebastian Gonzalves and his relations with the 
Arrakan king, see Campos’s History of the Portuguese in Bengal, 81-87,154-157, 
and Phayre's History of Burma, 173-76. 

i6» Baharistan, 406-41 a. 
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to Sylhet (e. early December, 1611), hotly pursued by the victors. 
Bokainagar, the fortified citadel of Usman, and the neighbouring 
outposts of Hasanpur and Agarasindar, were promptly occupied 
and strongly garrisoned. 

Islam Khan for a time gave up his pursuit of Usman, and 
utilised the respite in sending a punitive expedition against Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jessore. The Raja had fallen off from faithful 
vassalage, and broken his promise of personal service and of military 
aid in regard to Islam Khan^s campaign against Musa Khan. 
The Jessore expedition conducted from the headquarters at Dacca 
attained rapid and complete success. The Bengal flotilla defeated 
the Jessore fleet in two successive battles, causing a heavy loss 
of men and ships, and, Pratapaditya, anxious to save his territories 
from total ruin, finally submitted to Islam Khan, He was 
confined at court, and his kingdom annexed to Mughal domain 
(c. Jannuary, 1612).^® 

Sometime after the conquest of Jessore, Islam Khan 
had to face a serious Magh raid, the first and the only raid 
recorded of his viceroyalty. Taking advantage of the temporary 
reduction of the garrisons in the ihanahs of Sripur and Bhulua, 
owing to the equipment of the Jessore expeditionary force, a 
gang of Magh pirates with 300 boats raided the ihanahs with 
impunity, and did much damage to life and property. The Bengal 
viceroy sent speedy reinforcements from Dacca, and the raiders 
hastily dispersed/ ® 

Islam Khan next took up the unfinished task of subduing 
Usman, then strongly entrenched in Sylhet with ‘Uhar^ as his main 
stronghold. As Usman proved to be the most persistent and 
formidable foe of the Mughal government, help from the Royal 
Court was obtained by the Bengal viceroy in this campaign. But 
he did not conduct it in person. Islam Khan probably thought 
it unsafe to leave Dacca for fear of a fresh Magh raid. Usman 
and his Afghan chiefs in Sylhet fought hard to preserve their 


17. Baharistan, 4.2a-46a : Prabashi, Agrahayan^ 1328 B, S. 145-47. 

18. BaharistaUf 49a-57b : Prabashi^ Kartick^ 1327 B. S., i-8 ; Satish 
Mitra’s Jessore^Khulnar Itihash^ //, 363-395, 

19 . Baharistan, pp. 58 b- 59 a. 
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independence, but Usman’s death on the field of battle (battle of 
Daulambapur, 2nd March, 1612) totally disorganised his forces, 
and his brothers were ultimately forced to submit to Islam Khan 
at Dacca (early in April, 1612).*“ 

The last notable act of the Bengal viceroy was the campaign 
against Raja Parikshit Narayan of Kamrup (e. Nov. 1613), which 
resulted in the conquest and annexation of Kamrup to tlie Mughal 
empire.** 

Islam Khan did not long survive this victory in Kamrup. 
He was suddenly taken ill while hunting in the forests of Bhowal, 
and died before he could be removed to Dacca (2l8t August, 1613).** 

The death of Islam Khan is a landmark not only in the history 
of Mughal rule in Bengal, but also in that of the city of Dacca. 
The process of consolidation of the authority of the Mughal 
Emperor against the numerous powerful and independent zamindars, 
particularly of Lower Bengal, which had started with Raja Man 
Singh (1594-1605), may now (1613), at the end of nearly twenty 
eventful years, be said to have been completed. Never again was 
the imperial authority in Bengal effectively challenged, and the 
province gradually settled down to peace and order, finally 
developing into one of the most flourishing provinces of the whole 
empire. It was during this long process of conciliation and 
consolidation that the small and insignificant Mughal thamh of 
Dacca gradually grew in military and political importance till it 
became the official capital of the Bengal subah. 

A detailed study of the topography of the town of Dacca 
and of its environs will prove useful for appreciating the reasons 
of the rapid rise in its fortunes. 

So far as soil formation is concerned, Dacca is admirably 
suited for being the site of a town. It occupies the soutliernmost 
point of an elevated stretch of stable red Imnkar soil, generally of 
low productivity, but much above the highest flood level of the 
surrounding rivers. Just south of it is an extensive low-lying 
tract of rich alluvial soil, but more or less submerged during the rains. 


20. Bahari^an,f) 2 &-Tifl . : Prdbashi, Agrahayan, 1328 B.S., J47*53' 

21. Baharistan, I05b-ii8b. 

22. Baharistan, p. 141b. 
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and so unfit to be the site of any permanent town. The geographical 
position of Dacca is also eminently favourable for its political and 
economic prosperity. A glance at RennelFs Map No. XH will 
show that Dacca stands on a beautiful and very extensive plain 
bounded practically on three sides by natural watercourses— by the 
river Buriganga on the south, the Dolai on the east, and the Pandav 
river { now extinct, ‘‘Neri Creek^^ of Eennell ) on the north and 
partly on the west. So it can easily be formed into a fortified 
capital, defendable on land and water. Again, the soil of Dacca and 
its environs being quite fertile, and the river Buriganga on which it 
stands being not too powerful or destructive like the Padma, and 
also navigable throughout the year, Dacca possesses natural 
facilities for developing into a busy centre of trade and commerce, 
and it actually did so under the Mughal peace. Above all, from the 
standpoint of strategy, Dacca occupies an enviable position. It is 
eminently fit to be used as a military base. Lying at the junction 
of the Dolai and the Buriganga, Dacca fully commands the numerous 
water routes which are short cuts from the main channels of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra intersecting south-eastern Bengal, and 
an efifective control of these water routes has always been the one 
essential condition of success in warfare in that riparian tract. 

What appealed most strongly to Raja Man Singh when he made 
Dacca his headquarters during the protracted conflict with Isa Khan, 
Usman Afghan, and Kedar Rai { the last one being often aided by the 
Protuguese and the Arrakanese) during the years 1602-04, was the 
strategic excellence of the place. Near enough for purposes of an 
attack on the territories of the most formidable enemies of the Mughal 
Emperor, Dacca lay far enough for an effective counter-attack, 
particularly, a surprise attack by night. The strategic importance of 
Dacca was all the more keenly realised by the Bengal viceroy in 
relation to another, and a growing menace — that of the Feringi and 
Magh pirates. Khizrpur, by which the pirates used to reach Dacca, 
lay only about nine miles to the south-east, near the confluence of 
the Brahmaputra, the Lakhya, and the Buriganga, and a fortified 
post there, in constant touch with the headquarters at Dacca, would go 
a long way in meeting the danger. 

Very little is known about Man Singh^s activities regarding 
the improvement of Dacca. But it seems clear that as a result of 
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the long stay (from 1602 onwards) of the Bengal viceroy, a small 
town sprang up round the imperial outpost, which served as the 
nucleus of the future capital. Man Singh appears to have taken 
special care in strengthening the fortifications of the outpost at Dacca, 
so that it soon came to be recognised as one of the four prominent 
fortresses of the Bengal subah'^^. 

This was the first step in the rise of Dacca into prominence. 
The next and the final stage in the political development of the city 
was reached during the eventful rule of Islam Khan Chishti. 

The same exigencies of the military and political situation which 
had drawn Man Singh to Dacca, attracted Islam Khan as well to the 
same quarters. According to the definite testimony of the Bakaristan, 
the new viceroy put the subjection of Musa Khan, son of Isa Khan, in 
the forefront of his viceregal programme^ and Dacca certainly offered 
the most convenient base of operations against that formidable enemy. 
But Islam Khaffs march to Dacca was stubbornly opposed by the 
Afghan chieftain, and he reached there only after six months of 
strenuous campaigning, about the middle of June, 1610. 

From that time till his death, a little over three years later 
(August, 1613), political complications compelled Islam Khan to 
remain at Dacca, and this prolonged stay of the Bengal viceroy had 
important consequences. The temporary armed camp graduallj,^ 
changed into a permanent civil station. The whole office and th e 
court began to assemble there. Private traders and merchants camii 
in the wake of the viceregal party and settled down at Dacca, 


23. Baharistan^ p, 19b. It is clear from Mirza Nathan’s work that long 
before Islam Khan’s entry into Dacca, the place possessed a strong fortrees — 
in fact one of the four strongest forts in Bengal subah (the other three being 
those of Jaipur, Ghoraghat, and Raj Mahal). F. D. Ascoli, I.C.S., in an article 
in the Dacca Review, 1914, on the Old Dacca, suggests that Dacca grew to 
be a place of importance in Raja Man Singh’s time. 

24. Dr. Bhattashali, relying on Abdul Latif’s Diary, suggests that Islam 
Khan had no definite aim in view even when he reached the vicinity of 
Murshidabad (early January, 1609). But the Bakaristan definitely says that 
while still at Raj Mahal, Islam Khan decided to proceed against Musa Khan 
at the earliest possible opportunity. In fact, the whole itinerary of the Bengal 
viceroy from Raj Mahal into the heart of Lower Bengal was, to a great extent, 
shaped by his desire to subdue Musa Khan. 
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attracted by the great facilities for trade and commerce which it 
afforded. Islam Khan himself substantially contributed to the 
development of Dacca. A new fort was built, no vestiges of which 
now exist, a new palace was constructed, and new roads were laid 
down, all skirting the river Buriganga. The Bengal viceroy also 
appears to have improved the defences of his fortified settlement by 
means of artificial canals. Thus the small town that had originally 
sprung up around the imperial outpost in the time of Man Singh 
steadily developed into a large and wealthy city, soon supplanting 
Raj Mahal from its proud position of the capital of the Bengal 
subah^^. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks, much of the fiction that 
has gathered round the so called foundation of Dacca, and the nature, 
manner, cause, and time of the transfer of the capital of the Bengal 
mbah to that place by Islam Khan may be cleared. 

First, with regard to the foundation of Dacca. Dr. Bhattashali 
has already pointed out that Dacca was never founded by Islam Khan. 
The town is much older, and can boast of at least a few inscriptions 
of the pre-Mughal period. 

As regards the nature of the transfer of the capital to Dacca, 
it was in a sense unique. It was not the result of any premeditated 
scheme, on the part of Islam Khan, complete in itself, and carried 
into effect all at once, but it was rather a piecemeal act — the result 
of exigencies of circumstances — in which the hand of destiny was 
more potent than any human hand. In fact, it was quite unlike 
Man Singh^s deliberate transfer of the seat of government from 
Tanda to Raj Mahal, or, coming to more modern times, the transfer 
of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi by the British 
Government in 1911. The gradual transfer of the Mughal 
provincial capital to Dacca rather finds a parallel in very recent 
times in the transference first of the governor’s residence and 
court, and of some important offices, and then of the rest of 
them from Allahabad to Lucknow by the United Provinces 
Government. 


25. BaharistaUf p. 6ob mentions "New Dacca’’ and "Old Dacca”, in 
connection with the events of January, 1612, obviously distinguishing Islam 
Khan’s new settlement from the old town of Raja Man Singh’s time. 
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The very nature of the transfer determined the manner in 
which it was to be effected. As the whole thing was piecemeal in 
character, so it was accomplished by stages. At first owing to 
military necessities, the viceregal camp and court only moved to 
Dacca. Then for purposes of political administration, the entire 
governmental offices and the staff were gradually removed from 
Raj Mahal to that place. So from a military settlement Dacca 
became the seat of the civil government, and finally emerged as 
the official capital of the Bengal subah. 

As the transfer of the capital was a slow and almost 
imperceptible process, there was an air of informality about it 
from start to finish. Nothing is on record to show that there was 
ever a ceremonial or formal foundation of the new capital, or even 
any official inauguration of the same when the old capital was finally 
abandoned. 

This explains why there is no particular reference to this 
important political event in the Persian chronicles of Jahangir’s 
reign. To contemporary historians, it was nothing but the 
acknowledgment of an accomplished fact— the logical consummation 
of a process started much earlier— and hence not worthy of any 
special mention. Even the change in the name of the city (from 
Dacca to Jahangirnagar), consequent on a change in its political 
status, is not particularly noted by contemporary writers, not 
even by Mirza Nathan, who is otherwise so punctilious in his 
narrative. 

Different causes of the change of the capital have been 
mentioned by different historians. While the Tu%uk-i- Jahangir i 
suggests that Islam Khan came to Dacca to reduce that zamindar g 
of the vicinity, particularly Usman Afghan, to subjection, thcs 
Baharisian emphasises that the subjugation of Musa Khan watg 
the dominant desire of Islam Khan from the beginning of his 
viceroyalty, and this, more than anything else, drew him to Dacca. 

Stewart and Wise, amongst others, on the other hand, fix - 
upon the suppression of the Magh and Portuguese raids into > 
south-eastern Bengal as the main motive of Islam Khan’s remova ,1 
of the seat of government to Dacca. 

A third group of historians, notably Hunter, Sayyid Aulac. I 
Husain (Notes on the Antiquities of Dacca, 1880), and Beni Prasad 
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have tried to effect a compromise betweea the two extreme views 
outlined above, and they have suggested that the necessity of 
putting down the Afghan zamindars as also the Magh aud Feringi 
pirates combined to induce Islam Khan to abandon Raj Mahal 
and settle down at Dacca. 

Dr. Bhattashali, on his part, totally ignores the Portuguese 
pirates, and says that it was mainly to subdue Usman and the other 
powerful zamindars of Bengal that Islam Khan ultimately made 
Dacca his headquarters. 

We may be permitted to state that the transfer of the capital 
to Dacca was, in a sense, an inevitable occurrence, and it was due 
to circumstances almost beyond Islam Khaffs control. Man Singh^s 
activities had already shaped the future of Dacca, and Islam Khan 
could not help farther advancing its cause. Dacca soon developed 
into a city of considerable miWry and political importance, and 
a busy centre of trade and industries. 

Raj Mahal, the old capital, on the other hand, was at this 
time fast losing all its attractions. A change in the course of the 
Ganges, on which the fortified capital city stood, appears to have 
already set in by which the river finally receded nearly a kos, 
making the city inaccessible to war-boats and unfit for defence 
on land and water, and also unsuited for trade and 
commerce,^ ^ 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Dacca, with its excellent 
geographical and strategic advantages, should attract Islam Khan, 
particularly when he was extremely anxious to subdue the powerful 
rebellious zamindars in its neighbourhood as early as practicable, 
The evidence of the Tuxulc and the BahaHstan taken together 
leads to the irresistible conclusion that the subjection of Musa Khan, 
the head of the so-called “Baro-Bhuiyas^^ of that time, and of 


36 . Baharistan, p. 293a states in connection with the rebel prince Shah 
Jahan^s engagement with the Bengal viceroy Ibrahim Khan Fathjang, c, April, 
1624, at Raj Mahal, that the Ganges had receded nearly a kos from the forti- 
fied citadel. Tavernier (Crook's edition, VoL i, p. 102) definitely suggests 
(i 666) that that the change in the course of the river, involving a loss of trade 
facilities, was a prominent cause of Islam Khan’s removal to Dacca. The 
process of change which appears to have been completed by the year 1624 
must have started much earlier. 

8 
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Usman Afghan of Bokainagar, formed the main plank of Islam 
Khan^s military programme, and, for the successful completion of 
that ambitious programme, Raj Mahal was totally unsuitable, 
while Dacca was most favourably situated. The Afghan menace- 
in general may thus be held to have been a powerful factor in 
bringing about the change of capital. 

Another important motive of Islam Khan^s removal to Dacca 
appears to have been the suppression of the Magh and Feringi 
pirates. The collective testimony of the Akbmmamah^ the 
Baharistan, and the Fathiyah, Contimiation^ leaves no room for 
doubt that the Magh and Feringi raids into south-eastern Bengal, 
extending as far as Dacca, began at least as early as the days of 
Raja Man Singh. The Akbarnamah refers to the ‘Magh^ king^s 
incursions into Bengal in the year 1603, and the Baharisfan 
(p, 36 b) probably alludes to the same incident by locating a ruined 
fort near Khizrpur as built by the ^Maghs^ during the time of Man 
Singh. The Fathiyah, Contimiatmi, gives minute details of the 
Magh and Feringi raiders, and, particularly, of their routes of 
attack, in Jahangir^s reign. We learn that the Mughal governors 
used to encamp at Khizrpur every winter to prevent Magh raids 
on Dacca, and that the pirates coming from Chittagong passed by 
Bhulua. The Baharisian oflFers useful information regarding the 
activities of the Magh and Feringi pirates, particularly those of 
Sebastian Gonzalves, during the time of Islam Khan, incidentally 
throwing light on the way in which they influenced the choice of 
a new capital. Though the depredations of Gonzalves had reached 
their climax, political complications at home prevented the Bengal 
viceroy from utilising an opportunity of subduing him which came 
by his way early in 1611. He, however, lost no time in securing 
abase of operations against him and his associates by taking 
possession of the territory of Bhulua on the south-eastern frontier 
(c. autumn of 1611). The conquest of Bhulua brought Islam Kham 
into direct and more deadly conflict with the ‘Maghs,^ and a seriou s 
raid on tlie thanahs of Sripur and Bhulua soon followed (c. Jan., 
1612). The testimony of the regarding these raids ma y 

be said to be corroborated by the Portuguese historian Bocarr^o. 
He refers particularly to the piratical career of Gonzalves, adding 
that in 1610, he made an alliance with his habitual enemy, the 
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Arrakan king, against the Mughals, and launched a daring raid 
on the frontier tract of Bhulua and Luckipur.^ ' 

These piratical inroads, frequent in their sequence and fierce 
in their intensity, considerably influenced Islam Khan^s choice of a 
a new capital. The Bengal viceroy must find out a place from 
which a close watch on the routes usually taken by the pirates could 
be kept, and fortified outposts at strategic points conveniently 
set up and efficiently maintained. Dacca appeared to be admirably 
suited for all these purposes. Khizrpur, Sripur, Sangramgarh 
(“18 kos from Dacca and 21 kos from Sripur, near the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra), and Bhulua, all of which 
lay along the routes of the pirates, could be effectively watched 
only from Dacca, and from this place alone could the strategic 
posts set up at those points be easily reached, and speedy reinforce- 
ment in the case of a sudden attack conveniently despatched. 

Thus it seems clear that a quite a number of factors operated 
in regard to the change of capital from Raj Mahal to Dacca during 
the rule of Islam Khan. The personal factors were supplied by 
Raja Man Singh and Islam Khan, The former really set the stage 
for the drama of Dacca^s rise into fame, and Islam Khan filled the 
leading role. Nature also aided Dacca. A change in the course of 
the Ganges, leading to the loss of the strategic and commercial 
importance of Raj Mahal, the existing capital, weighted the scale in 
favour of Dacca, endowed by nature with considerable geographical 
and strategic advantages.^® 


27. There is some confusion regarding the date of this event. According 
to Bocarro, the earliest Portuguese chronicler regarding the history of this 
period, it occurred in 1610, and, following him, Faria Y Souza, and, after him 
again, Stewart, Hunter, Phyare, and others all suggest that this combined 
attack took place during the rule of Islam Khan in i6io. Stewart goes on 
further to say that this raid primarily induced Islam Khan to change the seat 
of the government to Dacca. The Baharhtan, on the other hand, places this 
event definitely in 1614, during the viceroyalty of Qasim Khan, and it seems 
to be more accurate. Whatever may have been the date of this occurrence, the 
existence of the danger of the Magh and Feringi raids throughout the 
viceroyalty of Islam Khan cannot be doubted, and Stewart’s theory, taken 
generally, appears to be a reasonable one. 

28. Bowrey (Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, 1669-79, S. 
Publications, p. 14 ) says in relation to Mir Jumla's times that Dacca is a 
str onger and fairer city than Raj Mahal, the ancient metropolis. 
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The immediate factors which made the transfer of the 
capital inevitable were, however, the ambitious object of Islam Khan 
to finally subdue the rebellious zamindars of south-eastern Bengal, 
notably Musa Khan and Usman Afghan, as also his earnest desire to 
combat the ever-increasing inroads of the Arrakan king and the 
Magh and Feringi pirates of Chittagong. 

Now to come to the precise date when the transfer of capital 
was effected by Islam Khan. Here again we tread on controversial 
ground. The Persian chroniclers do not expressly suggest any 
date, and this has apparently given rise to much speculation on the 
part of modern historians. 

According to Stewart, Islam Khan was appointed governor 
of Bengal in 1606, and ‘the first act of Islam Khan’s authority was 
the removal of the seat of government from Raj Mahal to the city 
of Dacca.’ Though the date suggested by Stewart, 1608, has been 
accepted by a good many writers — Wise, Campos, Bradley Birt, 
Beni Prasad, Jatindra Roy, and others— it does not at all appear 
to be a probable one. The contemporary Persian chroniclers as 
a whole do not at all support Stewart’s theory that the transfer of 
capital was the first ofiScial act of Islam Khan. Abdul LatiPs Diary 
and the Baharistan, on the other hand, definitely suggest that the 
first act of Islam Khan’s viceroyalty was his elaborate preparation 
for marching from Raj Mahal down the Ganges into Lower Bengal 
in order to subdue the rebellious zamindars there. Further, the 
Baharistan makes it clear that Islam Khan reached Dacca only 
early in June, 1610, and this was more than two years after his 
assumption of office at Raj Mahal. 

A second date is 1612 A. D., suggested by Gladwin, and it is 
four years later than the date advocated by Stewart According to 
Gladwin, it was after the victory over Usman Afghan in 1612 that 
Islam Elhan removed the seat of his government to Dacca. 
Gladwin’s views find favour with a number of historians, includhag 
Taylor, Hunter, Sayyid Aulad Husain, and Wright (Indian Museu m 
Catologue, Vol. IH. Introduction, p. LI). 

In the absence of any direct evidence offered either by the 
original authorities in Persian or by the coins and inscriptiotna 
extant, it is indeed difficult to offer any conclusive opinion on tlais 
point. But internal evidence mainly furnished by the text of t he 
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Tuzuk^ the Baharistan^ and the Iqbalnamah, together with what 
may be termed ‘the circumstantial evidence/ may be said to favour 
the date suggested by Gladwin as the most probable date of the 
final transfer of the capital to Dacca, though the initial stage of 
the transfer appears to have been reached two years earlier. 

The Tuxuk (R.+B. Vol 1. pp. 209, 214 : E. & D. VL pp. 328, 
330) first mentions Dacca as plainly ‘Dacca^ in connection with 
the beginning of Islam Khan^s viceroyalty in Bengal, and 
subsequently as ‘JahangirnagaF in regard to the triumphant entry 
of Shujaat Khan into Dacca after his decisive victory over Usman 
Afghan in Sylhet (o. April, 1612). The different context in which 
one and the same place appears under different names seems to be 
significant, and it lends colour to the view that Dacca was formally 
acknowledged to be the capital of the Bengal suhah^ in place of 
Raj Mahal, only after the final defeat of Usman Afghan. 

The Iqbalnamah (Bibliotheca Indica Series, pp. 61-64) and 
the Maadr-ul Umara (Bib. Ind. Series, Vol. 11. Islam Khan 
Chisti, pp. 630-33) do not refer to ‘Dacca’ at all, but names the 
place only once as ‘Jahangirnagar^ after the manner of the 
in connection with Shujaat Khan^s visit there after the final subjuga- 
tion of Usman. 

The Baharistan, however, throws new light on this point. 
The text consistently refers to Dacca simply as ‘Dacca^ till Islam 
Khan^s march into it after the capture of Musa Khan^s strongholds 
of Jatrapur and Dhakjera early in June, 1610. Immediately after 
this event, Dacca is named for the first time as ‘Jahangirnagar 
alias Dacca (30b)^ Henceforward the new name is frequently 
used by Mirza Nathan (the author of the Baharisian) to denote 
the new viceregal capital (31b, 43a, 44a, 56b, 57b, 58a, 62b, 64b etc.), 
the plain epithet ‘Dacca^ being only occasionally applied in the 
same connection (58b, 60b.) This change of name of Dacca into 
‘Jahangirnagar^ immediately after the events of 1610 was apparently 
informal, yet it was a singnificant act, and from that time Dacca 
was marked out to be the future capital of the Bengal subah. 

So far for the textual evidence. The ‘circumstantial evidence^ 
may be gathered from the political history of Bengal during the 
period of Islam Khan’s viceroyalty, and it seems to confirm the 
the evidence deducible from the Persian texts. A survey of the 
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political history brings forward two definite stages in the viceregal 
career of Islam Khan, the first stage ending with his victory over 
Musa Khan at Jatrapur and Dhakjera, followed by his triumphant 
entry into Dacca (the second fight of Musa Khan being only a 
desperate attempt to win a cause already lost), and the second one 
ending with the final defeat and death of Usman Afghan in Sylhet, 
and the history of the transfer of the viceregal capital appears 
to have passed through two corresponding stages. 

The events of June, 1610, marked the beginning of the process 
of change of headquarters, which reached its culmination a little 
less than two years after, c. April, 1612. The fall of Usman Afghan, 
the last redoubtable enemy of the Mughal peace, presented the Bengal 
viceroy with the most favourable opportunitv for taking the final 
step forward in the inauguration of the new capital. Islam Khan 
now formally renamed the capital city ‘Jahangirnagar’ in honour of 
the reigning sovereign, and this act received official recognition as we 
find it in the Tuxuk and the Igbalnamah. 

It is interesting to note the evidence of coins in connection 
with the date of the transfer of capital. Though Jahangirnagar 
became the ofticial capital of the Bengal subah in the seventh regal 
year of Jahangir ( 1021 A-H. ), it was not till the beginning of the 
twelfth regal year ( 1026 A.H. ) that coins were minted from the 
new capital. No coins of any earlier year have yet been 
discovered, and ‘the date on a coin attributed to the second 
year in London Museum Coin Catalogue { P. 154 ) is obviously 
uncertain.’* ' 

The reason of this long delay in the issue of coins seems to 
have been the sudden death of the Bengal viceroy Islam Khani 
which was followed by a period of political squabble an^, 
administrative disorder under his brother Qasim Khan. The 
latter was removed from office in 1617, and an abler and more 
experienced and tactful person named Ibrahim Khan Fathjang 
appointed in his place. He restored peace and order in the country 
and signalised the advent of better times by issuing coins for the 
first time from the new capital. 


29. Indian Museum Coin Catalogue, Vol. Ill, Introduction, PLI 
Coin No. 674 : Catalogue of Coins, Punjab Museum, P. LXVIII, 
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The new name given to Dacca after it had attained the dignity 
of a capital city does not appear to have received the recognition it 
deserved. The old name continued to find favour with the common 
people, and the new name Jahangirnagar was confined only to 
official annals, just as the name Akbarnagar given to Raj Mahal, 
the former capital, was not acceptable to the general people, and 
survived only in the ofiScial chronicles of Akbar^s reign® 

The establishment of the capital of the Bengal siibah at Dacca 
by Islam Khan Chishti was a red-letter day in the annals of this 
city. For nearly a century, with a short break about the middle, 
Dacca continued to hold its proud position of the provincial 
metropolis. During this time there was an all round development 
of the city. It extended in territory, its trade and industries 
developed, its commerce flourished, and it also attracted a large 
foreign population. Sir Thomas Roe, Father Manrique, Tavernier, 
Bowrey, { Haklyut Society publication, P. 149-50 footnote ), 
Thevenot ( Part III, P. 68 ), and others testify to the wealth and 
general prosperity of Dacca in the seventeenth century. In short, 
the history of Dacca of that period forms an important chapter of 
the history of Mughal Bengal which will form the subject of future 
investigations. 


30. See Abdul Latifs Bihar Diary ( J. B. O. R. S. 1909. pp. 601-03) 
for Ihe naming of Raj Mahal ; as regards Dacca, Sir Thomas Roe, 1615-1619 
( Foster's Edition, Vol 11 . p. 538 ), mentions only ^Dekaka’ ( Dacca ), and 
Stephen Cacella (Early Jesuit Travellers in C, Asia, pp. 122-123), 1626, 
refers simply to *Dacca', and Herbert’s Travels, 1638, p. 77, to ‘Daeck’ 
( Dacca ) ,* Manrique ( Bengal, Past and Present, 1916 pp. 2-3 ) and 
Tavernier ( Crook's edition p. 102 ) have simply ‘Dacca’. 



THE DATE OF THE KHADOA DYNASTY 
Pramode Lal Paul, M.A, 

Research Student, Dacca University. 

The date of the Khadga kings of Samatata can only be 
determined by a study of the palaeography of the Ashrafpur plates, 
but on this matter the opinions of scholars differ very widely. 
Mr, G. M. Laskar^ who edited these plates was of opinion that the 
script looks generally older than that used in those of the Pila and 
Sena kings of Bengal, while Mr. R, D. Banerjee*^ assigned it to 
the 9th"10th century A. D. Dr. R. C. Majumdar®, Dr. R. G, Basak"^, and 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali® believe that the Khadga inscriptions should not 
be assigned to a date posterior to the beginning of the 8th century 
A. D. Mr. R. D. Banerjee promised to discuss the palaeography of the 
Ashrafpur plates minutely but evidently never actually did it. The 
subject, therefore, needs a detailed examination and a comparison 
of the script with that of other inscriptions is inevitably necessary in 
order to fix approximately the date of the Khadgas. 

A comparison with the Khalimpur plate of the 32nd regnal 
year of the second Pala emperor Dharmapala brings out the followin g 
points in clear prominence : — 

(a) In Ashrafpur the initial a is formed by joining a comm a- 
shaped curve at the lower extremity of the right vertical of a. In 
Khalimpur a is formed by joining an nkara, parallel to t he 
vertical line of which is undoubtedly a later palaeograph'ical 
characteristic. 

1. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. i. No, 6. p. 85. 

2. The Palas of Bengal, Ibid. Vol. V. No. 3, p. 67 • Bamglara Itibasa 

P« 233. 

3. J. A. S. B. 1923, p. 375. 

4. History of North-Eastern India, p. 203. 

5. J. A. S. B. 1914, p. 85. 
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(b) The contrast is equally striking in the case of gha. This 
letter in Ashrafpiir retains the archaic tripartite form while in 
Khalimpiir there is a strong bipartite tendency, though it is not yet 
complete. The Ashrafpur form is to be rarely found in the records 
posterior to the 7th century A. D. 

(e) Ja of Ashrafpur is less advanced than that of Khalimpur. 
In the former three horizontal lines are clearly noticeable ; the central 
one is somewhat elongated vertically in some cases and the lower 
most one is slanting. Mr. R. D. Banerjee^ finds no distinction 
between Khalimpur ja and the modern Bengali form of the letter. 
The uppermost horizontal line has become the serif, the vertical 
elongation of the central one is complete and the lowermost one 
consists of two curves. 

(d) The contrast is also remarkable in case of ta. In Ashrafpur 
fa retains its circular form. In Khalimpur the right curve has 
formed a straight line and in the left part of the letter after a short 
straight downward elongation from the top-stroke a full-fledged 
semi-circle is attached to it. In all subsequent epigraphs this form is 
to be found. The right curve of fa in Ashrafpur has not formed a 
vertical line. 

(e) Two forms of la are to be found in Ashrafpur. — (1) in 
most cases the curve in the left is joined by a short line almost at 
right angles with the vertical line but (2) this letter in the words 
fcdaniya (1. 21, Plate B), lolam (Ibid) and S'^aUvardhaJm (1. 16 Ibid) 
consists of the curve and %e vertical line only. The second form 
resembles the Eastern la of the Gupta period. 

As regards Mr. E. D. Banerjee^s opinion that palaeographically 
the Ashrafpur plates are to be assigned to the 10th century A. D., 
it may be observed that the main characteristics of the script of that 
century are conspicuous by absense. In Ashrafpur plates the 
vanishing tendency of the base line of elongation of the verticals 
in the downward direction and the serifs on the upper part of pa, ma 
sa, and sa are not to be found. 

The scriiit of the Deulbadi Sarvani Image inscription^ of 
Queen Prabhavati of Devakhadga is akin to that of the Ashrafpur 


6. Origin of the Bengali Script, p. 53. 

7. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVII. p.357. 
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plates. The characters of these records bear close resemblance to 
those of the Aphsad inscription of AdityaBena and Deo-Baranark 
inscription of Jivitagiipta II of the Later Gupta dynasty. Na, sa 
and sa of Ashrafpiir are somewhat different from those of Aphsa<3. 
The Aphsad ?ia is akin to modern NUgati form of tlie letter and 
the loop of sa in Ashrafpur is angular, S^a of Khillimpur and Aphsad 
is similar and seems to be earlier than that of Ashrafpur. But in 
the KeSab-pra^asti of the 26th year of DharmapSla one form® 
is similar to that of Ashrafpur and this form is also to be found in 
the Deo-Baranark inscription. This form of ib discontinued for a 
long time but reappears in the 11th century records. 

From a general look of the Khalimpur and Ashrafpur plates 
it is evident that the scribe of the latter was not an expert in his art 
like that of the former and the letters have not been so finely incised 
and nicely arranged — a fact which possibly led some scholars 
to assign them to so late a date as the 10th century. When particular 
letters of the Ashrafpur plates are compared with those of other 
plates, it can be confidently said that their date cannot be very much 
distant from that of the Aphsad and Deo-Baranark inscriptions of 
the Later Gupta dynasty which are to be placed respectively in the 
latter half and the beginning of the 8th century A. D. 

Lastly, a passing notice may be made of the fact that the 
characters of the Aphsad and Ashrafpur plates differ considerably 
from what Biihler called the acute-angled type. Fleet called the 
characters of the Aphsad inscription the Kutila variety of Magadha — & 
term which Biihler and Kielhorn wanted to avoid in the palaeographio 
terminology. The scribe of the Aphsad inscription was an inhabitant 
of Gauda and it is the beginning of the variety from which has ensued 
the Proto-Bengali type of the 11th century. Strictly speaking, this 
variety should be regarded as the fore-runner of the Proto-Bengali 
form. 


8. Three forms of have been used in this inscription. 
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SuKUMAR Ray, M,A. 

Research Scliolar, Dacca University. 

§ 1. Iniportanee of the ^BlmU incident! 

The precise manner of Himu^s death is one of the great 
controversial points of Indian history. The incident by itself 
would not have been considered a subject of any importance and 
would not have at all deserved the notice of historians but for 
the fact that it reveals Akbar as he was during his early years 
when his liberal and philosophic mind had not yet developed. 
The deliberate slaughter of a wounded infidel, though condemned 
by the enlightened opinion of the twentieth century, was sanctioned 
by the Holy Church and justified by the age and such a jihad was 
the aspiration of many a pious Muslim. It must be a matter of great 
significance if Akbar, who was barely fourteen years of age, refused 
in that age to slay a fallen foe who was an infidel and to gain the 
title of ghazi which added glory to his name and majesty to his throne. 
If he did so, tlie humane, tolerant and cosmopolitan son of Humayun 
was born, not made. If it was not so, if Akbar killed Himil as others 
would have killed him, without feeling any hesitation, this higher 
aspect of his character must have developed afterwards due to his 
maturer judgment, wisdom of years, environment and policy. The 
‘Hxmu incident^ is thus of importance as it places the Akbar of early 
years in due relation to the Akbar of maturer age. 

§ 2, Mr, Vincent Smith on the subject. 

Until recently the accepted theory has been that Akbar, out of 
magnanimity to a fallen foe, refused to kill Himu even though he was 
an infidel, and Bairam Khan put an end to his life. From Dow 
who wrote his ‘History of Hindostan^ in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century to Von Noer who wrote at the end of the 
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nineteenth every author who wrote on the subject accepted this 
version, Mr. Vincent Smith was the first scholar to raise doubt in 
this matter and reject the accepted version. Nineteen years back 
he contributed an .article on this subject to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and he concluded in 
that article “that the current story about Akbar’s magnanimity on 
the occasion of Hemu’s execution is a fiction made up at court to suit 
the later view of the emperor’s character, and that the truth is that 
the young prince obeyed his guardian and smote off Hemii’s head with 
a scimitar, thereby securing the title of Ghazi, which he assumed 
immediately.”^ His conclusion is based upon the work of Ahmad 
Yadgar and Pragmentum Historiae Indicae in de Laet, both of which 
say that Akbar himself struck HimO and killed him and do not mention 
anything as regards his hesitation to execute a fallen foe. As regards 
the reason why he accepts the account of these two and rejects 
the statement of Abu-1 Fazl, Badauni and others, Mr. Smith says, 
“I am of opinion that all probability is in favour of the version of 
the Hemu incident as related by Ahmad Yadgar and de Laet.” He 
sums up as follows the argument in his ‘Akbar the Great Mogul” 
which he published shortly after: “The official story, that a 
magnanimous sentiment of unwillingness to strike a helpless prisoner 
already half-dead compelled him to refuse to obey his guardian’s 
instructions, seems to be the late invention of courtly flatterers, 
and is opposed to the clear statements of Ahmad Yadgar and the 
Dutch writer, van den Broecke, as well as to the probabilities of the 
case.”** 

§ 3. Mr. Vincent Smith’s cmclusion based on insufficient 
evidence. 

As regards ‘the probabilities of the case’ on which Mr. Smith 
lays stress, men will differ. Mr. Smith says that Akbar ‘had been 
reared among scenes of violence and bloodshed by Muhammadans 
who regarded the killing of a Hindu infidel as a highly meritorious 


1. J. R. A. S. July, 1916. p. 534. 

2. V. A. Smith— Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 39. Second Edition, 
Oxford, 1919. 
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act’ and in such a position he would not have felt any scruples. 
Secondly, it is not probable that ‘a boy of 14 would set up his private 
opinion against that of his guardian and all the by-standers.’ As 
regards the first point, we have not enough evidence to prove that 
Akbar in his earlier years shared the bigotry and hard-heartedness 
of his age. On the other hand his subsequent actions might not 
unprobably lead one to believe that Akbar would hesitate to cut off 
the head of a dying captive. As regards the second point, it is not 
quite improbable that Akbar could have differed with his guardian. 
Though Akbar was only fourteen he was quite conscious of his 
position and Bairam found in him from the very beginning not a 
docile ward but a prince who looked on him as a servant. A year 
after the battle of Panipat Bairam Khan says to Muhammad Khan 
Ataga : ‘His Majesty occasionally treats me with disfavour.’^ The 
way in which Akbar managed, four years later, to dismiss the great 
minister makes it quite probable that he could have differed with 
Bairam when the latter asked him to slay Himu and earn the title of 
ghazi. In any way ‘the probabilities of the case’ cannot be regarded 
as a very weighty argument on either side. 

Let us, therefore, examine the two authorities on which 
Mr. Smith based his conclusion— Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana and 
Fragmentum Historiae Indicae. Ahmad Yadgar, who is the author 
of the first, wrote at least 58 years after the event for he cites 
Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar-i-Ahmadi which was composed in 1614 A. D. 
(1028 A. H.). In his preface he describes himself ‘as an old servant 
of the Sur kings’ and says that he wrote the work by order of 
Baud Shah. So he was quite at liberty to speak the truth even 
against Akbar. We have no reason to doubt the statement of 
Ahmad Yadgar that he served the Sur Kings but he must have served 
them in his very early years. If we take him to be an old man of 75 
at the time of the composition of his work, he would be 17 at the time 
of Himu’s death. Two facts should be noted when we consider the 
authority of Ahmad Yadgar. First, he wrote his work long after 
the incident ; secondly, as a servant of the Sur kings he had not any 
facility to have a first hand knowledge of the incident which took 
place at the Mughal camp. So much regarding Ahmad Yadgar. 


3. Akbar Nama, Beveridge, vol. II. p. 94. 
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As to the Fragmentum Historiae Indicae, Pelsart who is 
its real author came to India in December 1620 as an officer of 
the Dutch East India Company and ‘was forthwith sent to Agra, 
where he remained until the end of 1627, rising to the position of 
senior factor’.* Pieter van den Broecke with whose name the 
Fragment is associated arrived in Surat towards the end of 1620 
as the Director of what was officially called the ‘Western Quarters’, 
comprising North and West India, Persia and Arabia.® Therefore 
neither Pelsart nor Van den Broecke can be regarded as a good 
authority for the early history of Akbar’s reign. 

It is on the basis of authorities like Ahmad Yadgar and 
Pelsart that Mr. Vincent Smith rejected the version of Badauni, 
supported by ‘the Tarikh-i-Daudi and many other histories’. 
Naturally one cannot but hesitate to accept his views and feel 
that his conclusion was based on insufficient evidence. Further 
we may here point out that Mr. Smith did not consult the two 
really contemporai^ authorities for the incident— BSyazid Biyat 
and Muhammad ‘Arif Qandaharl. The work of Bayazid is too 
well-known to have been neglected but he consulted only the 
synopsis, published by Mr. Beveridge in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1898, which unfortunately omits the portion 
relating to Himu’s death. The Tarikh-i-Akbarl of ‘Arif Qandahari 
is less known but Mr. Beveridge notified its existence at the 
Eampur State Library in the same journal some seven years 
before Mr, Smith wrote that article. Several other untranslated 
authorities of the period, which are important for this purpose, 
were not consulted by Mr. Vincent Smith. So his conclusion 
about the ‘Himu incidenP cannot be regarded as the final decision 
of the question. 

§ 4. The authorities for the incident — contemporary and 
nearly contemporary. 

We may divide the authorities for the ‘Himu incident’ into 
four groups. To the first group belong those works which were 
written under the patronage of the Mughal court during the reign 

4. Moreland and Geyl’s Jahangir’s India, p. ix, xv. 

5. Ibid, p, X ; Hoyland and Banerjee — De Laet’s Empire of the 
great Mogol, p. iv. 
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of Akbar. These are Tarikh-i-Akbarl of ‘Irif Qandahaii, 
Mukhtasar of Bayazid Biyat, Akbar Nama of Abu-1 Pazl, Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari of Nizam-ud-Dia Ahmad, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh of 
‘Abd-ul Qadir BadaunI, Tarikh-i-Haqqi of Shaikh ‘Abd-ul Haq, 
Tarikh-i-Alfi of Ja'far Beg Asaf Khan, Maiami‘-ul-Akhbar of 
Muhammad Sharif-ul-Husaini known as Waqn'l, Rauzat-ut-Tahirin of 
Tahir Muhammad Hasan Tmad-ud-Din, Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh of 
Hasan bin Muhammad. To the second group belong those works 
which were composed under the patronage of the Mughal court 
during the first half of Jahangir’s reign and which are of some 
importance for the history of Akbar. They are Ma’asir-i-Rahimi 
of ‘Abd-ul Baqi Nahavandi, Iqbal Nama of Mu‘tamad Khan, Zubdat- 
ut-Tawarikh of NQr-ul-Haq, Tawaiikh-i- Akbar Nama of Shaikh 
Ilahdad Faizi Sirhindi, Makhzan-i-Afghani of Khwaja Ni‘matullah. 
We may also add the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, written by the emperor 
himself. To the third group belong those works which were 
composed during the reign of Akbar but written independently 
of the Mughal court. These are Waqiat-i-Mushtaqi of Shaikh 
Eizqullah and Haft Iqlim of Amin Ahmad ESzi. To the fourth 
group belong all those works which were composed during Jahangir’s 
reign but written independently of the Mughal court. They are 
Tarikh-i-Firishta of Muhammad QSsim Hindfl Shah known as 
Firishta, Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar-i-Ahmadi of Ahmad bin Bahbal, 
Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana of Ahmad Yadgar, Tarlkh-i-Daudi of 
‘Abdullah, Bodleian Ms. No. 101 — an anonymous work composed 
during Jahangir’s reign. We may add a fifth group consisting 
of works of later historians from which we obtain the 17th 
and 18th century view of the incident. These are Mir5t-ul-‘Alam 
by Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan, or more properly, Muhammad 
Baqa, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh by Eai Brindaban, Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh 
by Sujan Eai Bhandari, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab by Khafi Khan, 
Tazkirat-us-salatin-i-Chaghta by Muhammad Hadi and Mirat-i- 
aftab-numa by ‘Abdur-Eahman Shahnawaz Khan. 

§ 5. Five versions of the ^Himu inddeni’. 

Prom a study of these authorities we find five versions of 
the death of Himu. And these five versions are those of Abu-1 
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Fazl, Nizam-iid-Din, Firishta, ‘Arif Qandahari and the emperor 
Jahangir, 

We begin with Abii-l Fazl. We might as well call Abu-i FazFs 
version the version of Ja‘far Beg Asaf Khfin, but as Abu-1 Fazl is 
more well-known, we prefer to name it so. Abu-l I'azl has the 
following on the ‘Himfl incident : 

“Bairam lOian JUxiin lOianan begged H. M. the Shahinshah to 
slay with this own sacred hand this stock of sedition, and to acquire 
merit by a holy combat. That lord of wisdom and master of sages... 

replied that his lofty spirit did not permit him to slay a captive 

and that it seemed to him that in the justice-hall of the Only One there 
was nothing meritorious in such an act. Though simple loyalists 
importuned and pressed him, the Bhrihinshiih showed himself more 

and more averse to the proceeding..., At last Bairam Mian 

when he perceived that H. M. was not inclined to take 
his view, withdrew from the attempt, and under the influence of 
hereditary beliefs which take their place in men from imitation of 
fathers and teachers, himself became engaged in the acquisition of 
this fancied merit, and with his sword cleansed the world from the 
contamination of his existence.^^® 

It is to be noticed that Abu-1 Fazl who had imbibed the spirit 
of sulh4-]ml was fully conscious of the guilt in slaying a fallen foe 
even though he were an infidel. He makes the following comment 
on the death of Himfi : “Would that H. M. had come out of his veil 
and given attention to the matter ! or that there had been some 
far-sighted master of wisdom in that court, so that they might have 
kept Hemxl in prison and made him desirous of serving the threshold 
of fortune.''' 

A somewhat diflFerent version is oflored by Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahmad whose Tabaqat-i-Akbari is of great importance for the history 
of AkbaFs reign. 

“Shah Quli Khan considering this as the most prized of the 
spoil brought that elephant, along with others which he had carried 

6. Akbar Nama-Beveridge, II., p. 65-66. A. S. B, Text, p, 41-42. 

7. Ibid. p. 66-67. 
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from the battlefield, to the royal camp and presented them before the 
king. Khan Khanan Bairam Khan [then] killed Himu with his own 
hand.^^^ 

Nizam-ud-Din, unlike Abu-1 Fazl, does not refer to Bairam 
Khto^s begging prince Akbar to slay Himu with his own hand or 
anything about AkbaPs refusal. 

We find the third version in Firishta. 

'‘When Shah Quli Khan brought Himu to the presence of the 
emperor who was following [the army] at a distance of 2 or 3 kurohs 
[4 to 6 miles], Bairam Khan represented to him that if he would slay 
this infidel, at war with Islam, with sword with the intention of holy 
war, the higher jihad^ would be performed. The emperor touched 
Himu^s head with the tip of his sword and acquired the title of ghazi. 
Then Bairam Khan with his own hand beheaded him and sent his 
head to Kabul and his body to Delhi.^^^^ 

Though Firishta does not refer to Akbar^s refusal, Akbar, 
according to him, hesitated to kill Himu for he merely touched his 
sword on Himufs head. A second point to be noted is that Akbar 
approved of Bairam Khan^s advice to become a ghazi and he did 
not differ with his contemporaries in recognizing jihad as a 
meritorious act. 

We find the fourth version in the account of the incident by 
Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahari in the Tarikh-i-Akbari. The work is 
very rare. Sir Henry Elliot could not find any copy of the work in 
Indian and European libraries. One copy is now extant—that in the 
Eampur state Library. ‘Arifs version is of great importance as 
one of a contemporary writer ; for none of the historians mentioned 
above and no other writer of Akbaf s reign excepting Bayazid Biyat 

8. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, A. S. B. Text p. 132 and Lucknow Text p. 245. 

9. Jihad-i- Akbar means war against one's lusts ; Jihad-i-Asghar war 
against infidels. The meaning is Akbar would perform the higher kind of 
Jihad by killing Himu. 

10. Firishta. p. 246, Lucknow Text. 

11. I have used Sir J. N. Sarkar’s copy, made from the Rampur Ms. 
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were contemporary with the event under clisciissioii. We have the 
following account in ‘Arifs history ; 

Ij Vi^ •••...••*... 34^^! I* LT^ 

4J 4^jtAw^ jb ^ cJ)^ • 4) Ojjl 

4.«>sv/'fi Oy «4il^ LSj^^> 

^^:ic OtiAWj-i jlj-xJ I ^|4J ]j^\ 30 J 


“In the midst of the conflict an arrow pierced the eye of the 
accursed Himfi and he fell a captive in the hands of Shah Quli 
Mahram......Wheii they brought HimU to the royal presence the 

emperor Akbar first struck him with sword and when the sword 
touched him he gained the title of Q-hazi. And for the little breath 
that remained (in him), Khan Khanan Muhammad Bairam KhSn 
struck him with sword and sent him to hell*” 

There is this much in common between ‘Arif and Firishta 
that both of them make Akbar regard jihad as a meritorious act 
and willing to obtain the title of Ghazi. Firishta differs with 
‘Arif in Akbafs magnanimity which is implied in his version. 
In ‘Arif Akbar does not object to kill Himu but as he is unable 
to finish him he is helped by Bairam Khan. 

We may add a fifth version — that of the emperor Jahangir in his 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. 

“A number of men immediately conveyed Hemu as he was to 
the king (Akbar). Bairam Khan represented that it would be 
proper if the king with his own hand should strike the infidel 
with a sword, so that obtaining the reward of a ghazi (warrior of 
the Faith) he might use this title on the imperial farmans. The 
king answered, ‘I have cut him in pieces before this^ and explained: 
‘One day, in Kabul, I was copying a picture in presence of 
!^waja ‘Abdu-s Samad Shirin Qalam, when a form appeared from 
my brush, the parts of which were separate and divided from each 
other. One of those near asked ‘Whose picture is this f It came 


12. Sir J. N. Sarkar’s Ms. p. 75. 
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to my tongue to say that it was the likeness of Henitf. Not defiling 
his hand with his (Hemti^s) blood, he told one of his servants to cut 
off his head/'^^ 

Jahangir^s version differs from ‘Arifs in this that Akbar had 
Himu killed by one of his servants while ‘Arif says Akbar himself 
struck him. In neither do we find that Akbar refused to kill Himu 
out of magnanimity and to earn the title of ghazi. 

The problem before us is to find out what version records the 
truth. In order to arrive at truth or, I should say, approximation 
of truth we should examine the five versions in the light of all other 
available evidences on the subject. 


§ 6, Authorities in favour of Abu4 FaxL 


Among historians who composed their works during the 
reign of Akbar Ja‘far Beg Asaf Khan and ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Badauni 
are the only two who agree with Abu-1 Fazl about ‘the Himu incidenf , 
The Tarikh-i-Alfi was finished in 1588-89 A. D. (997 A. H.), some 
seven or eight years before the composition of Akbar Nama which 
was completed in 1596 A. D. (1001 A, H.). It was written by 
order of Akbar himself who ‘directed its compilation by several 
learned men.^ The fourth volume which records events from 
694 A. IL to 997 A. H. was the work of Ja‘£ar Beg Asaf Khan, a 
distinguished officer of Akbar. In it we find what we may call 
royal or official version of the incident. The Tarikh-i-Alfi has the 
following on the death of Himu : 


]j ^ 1:^/0 j) ^ 


)j/^] ^ 

3 ) j I d,x$ b 0 ^ 

cJo^sub 6S ^J^y3 di" Uoaaa*! 


13. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. Rogers and Beveridge, Vol. i. p. 39“40* Lucknow 
Text, p. 18-19. 
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<),SAft:s:vJ ) ^ tX3 t^3 (3» ^ lt> iJ»*G ClJ U/» 

ULI>^am( 3 Sjt.) 

I ^y^»> Jxaj J.L J.L ^| ^x) x.aaJ| ;| ^yto 

^ j*.X4j.aju fcXw ^bjlc 

“Elated at the favour of fortune Shah Qull Khan brought 
Hlmu’s elephant and driver aside from the battlefield and proceeded 
to the (royal) camp. Other nobles went in pursuit of [ the enemy ] 

and killed so many of the enemies .And Shah Quli Khan 

brought Himu to the king- The king after thanksgiving [ to God ] 
bestowed favours on his nobles, each of whom obtained reward 
according to his endeavour and became distinguished among his 
equals. The Khan Khauan begged that it would be very good if 
the killing of Himtl, which would produce reward both in this life 
and in the next, be performed by the king himself. The king 
replied, ‘It does not seem proper to undertake to kill him outwardly. 

In fact before this— some years back— he was killed by me.... 

Now why should I defile my hand with his blood again ?’ 

In short Bairam Khan Khan Khanan became a ghazi by killing 
Himu and had his head hung from the gate at Kabul and his body 
at Delhi.” 

The strength of Abu-1 FazFs version lies in the fact that it is 
supported by Badauni. Badaunfs work is of supreme importance 
for the history of Akbar’s reign as the account of a royal ofiScial who 
did not bask in the sunshine of royal favour and who saw in the 
emperor the bitter enemy of his faith. From Badauni one can expect 
facts which the official and court historians will not reveal. Though be 


14. Here follows the story of Akbar’s killing Himu in picture which 
has been related also by Abu -1 Fazl and Jahangir. 

15, British Museum Ms. Or. 465. fol. 593 a-b. Also India office Ms. 
3293, fol. 433 a-b. The copies differ in a few words which, however, do not 
affect the sense. I have adopted the reading which appeared to me to.. be the 
most correct. 
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differs occasionally with Abu-1 Fazl, he apirees with the latter on the 
‘Himu incident. His account is as follows ; 

"So they brought him as he was to the camp. And Shaikh 
Gada-i Kamboh and the others, said to the Emperor, ‘Since this is 
your Majesty^s first war against the infidels, you should flesh your 
sword in this unbeliever, for such an act would have great reward/ 
But the Emperor replied : ‘Why should I strike him now that he is 
already as good as dead ? If sensation and activity were left 
in him, I would do so.^ Then the Khan Khanan was the first to 
strike his sword into him, as an act of religious warfare, and 
following his example, Gada-i Shaikh and the others, deliberately 
made an end of him.^^ ^ ^ 

In two essential points Badauni agrees with Abu-1 Pazl — 
Akbar^s magnanimity in refusing to slay a dying foe and to obtain 
the glory of killing an infidel. He differs with Abu-1 Fazl in minor 
details e.g. Shaikh Gada‘i and others followed BairSm and finished 
Himti. 

Several works written from the Court circle during the reign 
of Jahangir corroborate Abu-1 PazFs version. The most important 
of them is Ma^asir-i-Eahimi of ‘Abd-ul Baqi Nahavandi. Though 
primarily a biography of Khan Khanan ‘Abd-ur-Rahim, it gives 
a summary account of Indian history. The Ma^asir-i-Rahimi has 
the following on the death of Himu : 

"The Khan Khanan begged the emperor to slay Himti with 
his own hand and earn the reward of a war upon infidels. His 
noble mind refused to kill a prisoner. When the Khan Khanan 
realised that the emperor would not be inclined to do this, he 
himself undertook to acquire this fancied reward and cleared the 
world of the impurity of his existence.^^^^ 

Again in the second volume we find : 

"When Himu was brought to die presence of the emperor, 
Bairam Edian begged him to punish Himu with his own hand. As 

i6. Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh — Lowe., Vol. II. p. 9. Text Vol. 11 . p 16. 

17 » Ma’asir-i-Rahimi. Vol. I. p. 652* A, S, B. Text, 
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the emperor hesitated a little the Khiln KhSnSn himself undertook 
to acquire this fancied merit and cleared the world of the 
contamination of this impure one/^ ^ ^ 

Shaikh Ilahclad Faizi Sirhindi, the author of Tawarikh-i- 
Akbar Nama and Mirtamad Khan, the author of Iqbfilnama-i- 
Jahangiii agree with Abu-1 Pazl or rather follow him. 


Faizi Sirhindi relates the Himfi incident as follows : 
^ J) j jbj L) ^ 


LT 


lUli I IsO l;L 


a/«I 






J »43j.^ IJ.^ 5 I^S I (J Iji O J^s^} f 6jf 

JtlOj./® J jX-M I jl xf iXid yj* jki JJtM <.3X^3 cU) I <A3 \ ^ 

^ ) (Jkj) ^^3 0 ySi- 4^3 ^3 tsrvi ia. )) | 1 

oLxam^ J ^ 3^a^3 SiHfyS ^1*6>3 


r" 
1 « , 


“From this side an arrow struck the eye of the vile and 
wretched Himu and according to his fate pierced through his head. 
Mounted on the elephant, Himu along with other elephants, was 
captured by Shah Quli Khan Mahram who carried him to the 
presence of the king. The Khan Khanan begged that, in order 
to acquire the reward of a war upon infidels, the king should 
strike him first. The nobility of his mind could not approve 
of this and [ he said ] ‘He is a captive and as good as dead. 
Why should I defile my sword with a dead one f The 
Khan Khanan struck him with his own hand and finished him 
and sent him to helL^^ 


The Iqbal Nama gives the following account : 

t^.saA3 tXyiL, iXXi df 0 

xf i3)«i3>3 LlX^iCh-ib ]j |«A3) \ji^ss0 }i\.XA^> y y^/'O ^3 | 


18. Ibid — Vol. II. p. 31-32. 

19, Tawarikh'i-Akbar Nama fol. 9a. Ms, Or. 169. British Museum. 
Also fol. 6a-b, India Office Ms. No. 289. 
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(^J^. ‘ — Ij-Kaaw 

P» l(S 

jd OjS^ tikjl^ j.^1 (Sl S^j‘ I ii>3j jK) fjj j£. I ^ <);iJ U/c 

>f« \^lLm ujt;) t>y] 


‘‘Bair^in Khan begged the emperor that in order to obtain 
reward he should himself strike this wretched vanquished with sword. 
His noble mind did not allow him to defile his world-conquering 
sword with that half-dead impure one. Although Bairam Khan 
insisted on this, the emperor did not show any inclination at all. At 
last the Khan Khanan himself proceeded to acquire this reward and 
by his sharp sword cleansed the world from his [Himu^s] sinful 
existence.^^ 


Of the historical works, written independently of the Mughal 
court, only the Tarikh-i-Daudi agrees with Abu-1 Fazl. It was 
written during JahangiFs reign by one ‘Abdullah. ‘Abdullah says : 

ob (j ^4) 

^ b diJ j \.uS ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ jK* y ] tSjJuSj iXi !j j9^ 1 ]j^ 


tS^ y4»Xjb Oj jib ^ jC S j 8(3 


“Just about this time Shah Quii Khan Mahram captured the 
elephant Hawai from the battlefield by way of spoil. The driver of 
the afore-said elephant said : ‘Do not kill me ; Himti is on this very 
elephant^ Shah Quli Khan considering this as a grand opportunity 
tool [ Himti ] to the presence of the emperor Akbar. Bairam Khan 
begged that as this was his first victory and as he had overcome the 
infidels, the emperor should kill this infidel with his own hand in 
order to perform a religious warfare. The emperor Akbar said, ‘He 


20. Iqbal Nama, Vol. II. fol. Qa. Ms, No. 66, Buhar Library. 

21. Tai>kh-i-Daudi — fol. I23b-i24a. Ms. Or. 197, British Museum. 
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is as good as dead ; why should I defile my sword by killing a dead 
one/ Himfl was killed in any case.” 

§ 7 , Authorilies in favour of Nixcim-ud-Dm. 

Let us now consider the second version— that of Nizam-ud-Din. 
The Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh of Hasan bin Muhammad is the only work 
composed in the reign of Akbar which agrees with the version of 
Nizam-ud-Din. Hasan began his work towards the close of Akbar’s 
reign and completed it in the early part of Jahangir’s. His account 
is as follows : 

dJ 

^ 0>jJ 

“Himu, whose eye was pierced by an arrow while on his elephant, 
was captured by Shah Quli Mahram and was taken before His 
Majesty who had reached within ten miles [five kurohs] of the 
battle-field and was killed by Bairam Khan ” 

Of the works composed during Jahangir^s reign, the Zubdat-ut- 
Tawarikh and Bodleian Ms. No. 101 corroborate Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahmad. The author of Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh is Shaikh Nur-ul 
Haq who composed it under the patronage of Shaikh Farid 
Bokhari, an officer of note in Jahangir^s government. The other 
work is anonymous. Nur-ul-Haq says : 

^ jSU* UUjI j} dji jd ^ y 

dXi t j]a} j| djX ijJ j] ^ J^, d 

^’iAS djk Ij uJU uibli Ji,L ; 

® ® d UUw j 

32 . Ahsan-ut Tawarikh. foL 513b. Ms. Or 1649. British Museum. 

23. Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, fol. 98b. Ms. No. 290. India Oi ce. 
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“The driver of the elephant, upon which Himu was seated in 
the howdah, having been killed, the elephant was itself wandering. By 
chance Shah Qnli Khan, the most intimate with [the emperor], who 
had carried other elephants as spoil from the battlefield, brought it 
along with them to the presence of the emperor. Then Khan Khanan 
Bairam Khan killed that impudent impure one with his own hand and 
sent him to hell/^^"^ 

word : 

^ ® ^ ‘'<ii2w^Aw ^dj 5 1 dj.} 

“Himu, who was lying on the elephant, wounded in his eye 
by an arrow, was captured by Shah Quli Khan Mahram and presented 
to His Majesty who had reached within ten miles [five kurohs] of 
the battlefield and was then put to death by Bairam Khan/^ 

§ S. The third and fifth versions and the vietvs of later 
historians. 

The third version, that of Firishta, is Firishta^s own and is not 
corroborated by any other historian. Similarly, the fifth version, 
that of the emperor Jahangir, is also unsupported by any other 

24. Nur-ul-Haq seems to be contradictory when he relates Himu's death 
under the reign of 'Adli on fol. 95a. 

^ do 0 IawOA LiW do ^ 

unless we translate the sentence as — 'Himu was put to death at Panipat by 
the servants of the king,’ The phrase usually means the king 

or His Majesty and Nur-ul-Haq uses it in the next page to mean 'the king’ 
in connection with Akbar’s enthronement (Vide Ms. fol. 95b). It is also 
quite probable that if he had meant 'servants of the court/ he would have 
inserted some such words likej| orjj before as 

Dr. Shadani of the Department of Persian, suggests. 

25. fol. 323a. 

11 
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historian (though the story of Hitnu^s picture we find related in 
the Akbar Nama and Tiliikh-i-Alfi).^^ 

Before we discuss the fourth version, we would refer to the 
views of later historians on the Tiimu incident\ The Mirat-ul-‘Alam, 
which was composed in 1683 A.D. (1094 A.H.) by Muhammad Baqa, 
follows Abu-1 Fazl and states that Akbar refused to slay Himu who 
was almost dead and Bairam Khan killed him.®^ 

The Khulasat-ut-Tawilrikh which was composed in 1696 
(1107 A.H.) by Sujan Rai Bhandari also supports the version of 
Abu-1 Fazl. Sujan Eai says that as Akbar refused to strike Himu 
who was a captive Bairam Khan put him to death. 


^ )j,£ U/* I ) } J./P ) 


^ U^J*^*’* I jl < 5^1 1 


]j |4l^l aPjxsJ 

^ ^ J 

PLxaw j 9 ^^l^PjP I^J)1 

The Tazkirat-us-salatin-i-Chaghta, written by Muhammad 
Hadi, sometime after 1724 A.D. also accepts Abu-1 FazFs version and 
states that Akbar out of nobility and loftiness of soul refused to 
slay Himu whereupon Bairam Khan killed him. 


lX) ^ ^ (.-.5 lX2S^) 

31 j] Cl> J^£st. ^ I Lw.^ ]j lS) ^3 b ^ I L— b./^ 

o lo IaakJ ^[yj5u« (Sx^ jib iXS P^io I l) 


26. Akbar Nama — Beveridge, Vol. II, p. 67 ; Tarikh-i-AIfi. British 
Museum Ms. Or. 465. fol. 593a-b, India Office Ms. 3293. fob 433a-b. 

27. Mirat-ul-‘Alam. fol. 158a. Ms. No. ii. Buhar Library. 

28. Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh. fol. 265a-b. Ms. No. 32. A. S, B. Curzon 
Collection. 
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j]df\ 

j] ^ d^CihlcXJ I L-X^U^ !j ^kC}] d^Si J-W. 

® ® :f; jIJ O (.aai 

The famous historian Khafi Khan whose Muntakhab-ul- 
Lubab was written about 1732-33 A.D. (1145 A.H.) also virtually 
agrees with Abu-1 Fazl, though he does not directly mention 
Akbar^s refusal and magnanimity.®^ 

We thus find that the later historians of note accepted the 
view of Abu-1 Fazl or more properly the official version. 

It may be noted here that the Tarikh-i-Haqqi of Shaikh 
‘Abd-ul Haq which was composed during Akbar's reign, does not 
mention anything about Himti's death. It does not record the 
events of Akbar^s reign but stops at his accession. The continuation 
in the Bodleian Ms. Ousely 59. is most probably by a different 
and later author. The Waqiat-i-Mushtaqi which was composed 
during the reign of Akbar by Shaikh Eizqullah who was not 
connected with the Court, avoids the question of Himu^s death 
by stating merely that “the bastard, vanquished Himtl was captured 
and killed’^ : 

§ 9. Importance of the mrsion of Arif QanclahcirL 

Let us now examine the fourth version, that of ‘Arif Qandahari. 
We may estimate the importance of ‘Arif Qandahari if we consider 
the following points. First, ‘Arif Qandahari was a contemporary 
authority. Secondly, written as it was before the standard histories 
of Akbaffs reign, it presents an independent version of the history 
of that illustrious monarch. Thirdly, while we can ascribe motives in 
the case of many historians for making false statement about the ‘Himti 
incident we cannot reasonably ascribe similar motive in his case. 

29. Tazkiratus-salatm-i-Chagta. A. S. B. Ms. No. 168. fol. ic6a. 

30. Muntakhab-ul-Lubab. Vol. i. A. S. B. Text. p. 134. 

31. Waqi'at-i-Mushtaqi. British Museum Ms. 11633, fol. 78b-79a. 
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None of the authorities, mentioned above, can be called 
contemporary. Even Ja'far Beg Asaf Khan, Abu-1 Ifazl, Nizilm-ud- 
Din and Badauni were not contemporary with the event. They 
joined the service of Akbar a considerable time after the death 
of Hiinu.®“ Muhammad ‘Arif Q,andahrirl may bo said to have 
been contemporary with *ho event. He was the steward of Bairam 
Khan and we find him present in the royal camp when Kilmran 
was blinded. ““ ‘Arif was with Bairam Khftn in Gujarat at the 
time of the latter's assassination. That he followed his master in 
his retirement proves his great attachment to Bairam Khan and 
it is quite reasonable to think that ‘Arif had been in Bairam's 
service while the Mughals were fighting with Himfl. Even if he 
had not been present in the field, it cannot be doubted he had 
excellent means to gather accurate information about the death 
of Himu. This makes ‘Arif Qandahari the best authority for the 
incident. 

Secondly, ‘Arif's history was written before the standard 
histories of the reign — those of Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud-Din and 
Badauni — ^were composed. It will not be too much to say that almost 
all histories written in Persian during the Mughal period follow 
them at least for Akbar's reign. ‘Arif's is the only history that is 
independent of Nizam-ud-Din and Abu-1 Pazl and his account of 
Akbar’s reign, though rather brief, shows a marked originality and 
a refreshing contrast to other works which inevitably follow the 
track of the Akbar Nama and the Tabaqat. 

Thirdly, in the case of Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud-Din, and Asaf 
Khan we can reasonably ascribe motive for making false statement. 
Abu-1 Fazl fully recognises the futility of killing an infidel prisoner 
and no one who has perused his Akbar Nama can doubt that he 
is ever anxious to hide the dark spot in his emperor's reputation. 


3*. Ja'far Beg came to India 101577. Abu -1 Fazl was born in 1551 
and was introduced at court in his seventeenth year. In the twenty-ninth year 
of Akbar’s reign Nizam-ud-Din was appointed to the office of bakhshi of 
Gujarat. Badauni, though he joined Akbar's service early in life, did not 
associate himself with court from the first year of his reign. 

33. Mukhtasar — fol. 64b. Ms. No. 223. India office. Also Akbar 
Nama, Beveridge, Vol. 1 ., p. 607, 
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The Tarikh-i-Alfi of Ja‘far Beg, which was written under royal 
supervision, calls for no remark. As regards Nizam-ud-Din it may 
be said that, though he was himself an orthodox Mussalman and 
would have recognized the merit of a jihad, he fully knew as a 
courtier that Akbar himself would very much dislike to do such an 
act at the time when he began to compose his history. But 
Badauni is not open to this explanation. He is not a servile 
courtier but shows the other side of the medal. As a bigoted 
Sunni Badauni would have very much liked the emperor to kill 
an infidel and earn the title of ghazi. It is said his work was 
kept secret ; if so he would not have been afraid of giving the true 
account, however much it might have been to the displeasure of 
Akbar. We have therefore to regard Badauni as a reliable 
authority for the ‘Himil incident.^ 

As regards ‘Arif Qandahari, it may be said that in order to 
relieve his master, Bairam Khan, of the responsibility for the 
execution, he shifted it to prince Akbar. ‘Arif wrote the work as 
a servant of Akbar and he gave the title of his work after the 
name of the Emperor.®'^ We cannot say whether ‘Arif was a 
bigoted Mussalman like Badauni or a liberal Mulsim like Abu-1 
Fazl. But it is sure that when ‘Arif wrote his history, Akbar 
could not have thought of obtaining heavenly reward by slaying 
an infidel. 

The reasons for which we reject the authority of Abu-1 Fazl, 
Nizam-ud-Din and ‘Asaf Khiin are also applicable to almost all 
those historians who support them. That none of them were 
contemporary authorities need not be repeated. Of the histories, 
'supporting Abu-1 Fazl, the Ma^risir-i-Eahimi is a work of great 
importance, written under the patronage of Khan Khfinan ‘Abd-iir 
Eahim and Faizi. It may be argued tliat its author would not 
have intentionally put the guilt of Hinnies execution on the shoulder 
of his patron^s father for ‘Abd-ul-Baqi is like Abu-1 Fazl conscious 
of the uselessness of acquiring merit by slaying infidel. It is 
true that the Ma^ilsir-i Ealiimi shows bias in favour of Bairam 
Khan but not at the cost of the emperor Akbar. It was written under 
the patronage of Faizi and ‘Abd-ur-Eahim who were loyal servants of 

34 . Vide Ma’asir-i-Rahimi, Vol. 11., p. i. 
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the court. The other supporters of Abu«l Fazl are Shaikh Ilahdad 
Paizi Sirhindi and Mutamad Khan. Both were written under the 
patronage of the court— -Sirhindfs patron was Shaikh Farid Bokhari, 
a distinguished officer of Akbar and Jahflngir ; both of them confess 
that they based their work on Abu~l Fazl ; none of them had the 
facilities to obtain accurate knowledge of the incident. The Tarikh-i- 
Daudi is the only work, written independently of the Mughal court, 
that agrees with Abu-1 Fazl. The fact that it was written from 
outside court-influence is important, but as we know nothing of the 
author beyond his name, we cannot say what opportunities and 
equipments he had to write the early history of Akbar^s reign. 
We know? however, that his work must have been composed after the 
accession of the emperor Jahangir. 

% 

The supporters of Nizam-ud-Diu’s version are only three in 
number : the Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh, the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh and the 
Bodleian Ms. Ousely. 59. The author of Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh came 
from Persia to India in the reign of Akbar and obtained different 
offices under the government. It is regarded as an important 
authority on Eastern history and Briggs quotes from it on many 
occasions. Though his authorities are many and good) a perusal of 
the Indian section of his work leads us to believe that he based it on 
the Tabaqat of Nizam-ud-Din whom he exactly follows on this 
incident, and that he adds very little to the stock of our knowledge 
of the period. Besides, the reasons for which we cannot accept the 
version of Nizam-ud-Din, are also applicable to him. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh is of course a far more valuable 
authority. Besides his personal knowledge the author obtained much 
valuable information from his father, ‘Ahd-ul Haq, who himself is 
the author of an historical work known as Tarikh-i-Haqqi about 
which we have said before. Nur-ul Haq wrote his work under the 
patronage of Shaikh Farid Bokhari, a distinguished noble of Akbar 
and Jahangir, while his father’s appreciation of Akbar towards the end 
of his work places him in the rank of Abu-1 Fazl as a panegyrist. 
Besides, the perusal of Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh dealing with the history 
of Humaytln and the early part of Akbar’s reign, must convince one 
that Nur-ul-Haq owed to NizSm-ud-Din more than he acknowledged. 
His father, ‘Abd-ul-Iiaq who was preparing the history of Akbar’s 
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reign and from whom he must have gathered information, was born 
in 958 A.H., some five years before the death of Himu. For all these 
reasons Nur-ul-Haq cannot be regarded as a very good authority for 
the incident under discussion. 

The value of the Bodleian Ms. Ousely. 59. it is difficult 
to estimate. If it is the same as the Ms. D. 275 of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, as Mr. Ivanow suggests, it has little value for the latter was 
composed in 1655 A.D. (1065 A.FL). But even if we accept the 
opinion of Dr. Sacliau that it was written during Jahangir^s reign, 
we cannot appraise its worth properly for we do not know anything 
either about the author or of his sources and, equipments. 

As for Firishta, he agrees with Abu-1 Fazl ; for in his account 
Akbarls magnanimity is implied, though he differs with him in slight 
detail e.g, Akbar^s touching the sword on Himuls head. The fact that 
Firishta wrote from outside court-influence is of importance. But 
he was a southerner residing at Bijapiir—far removed from northern 
affairs and he is not at all regarded as an original authority for the 
history of Akbar. His version, which is unsupported by any other 
historian, seems to me to be a modified account of ‘Arif Qandahari 
whom he cites as one of his authorities—modified so as to suit the 
truly humane character of Akbar. 

The emperor Jahangir's version is also unsupported by any 
other authority. Just as Firishta in spirit agrees with Abu-1 Fazl, 
so Jahangir in spirit agrees with ‘Arif. In his version there is no 
mention of Akbar's magnanimity ; Akbar did not kill Himu as he 
had already killed him in picture. So he ordered one of his servants 
to do this for him. The Tarikh-i-Alfi agrees with Jahangir in the 
story of Himu's picture but in the former Akbar's magnanimity is 
implied and Bairam alone is responsible for the execution. 

Thus from an examination of all the authorities we find that 
Arif Qandahari is the most reliable authority for the ‘Himu incident'. 
There is only one among all the historians about whom we have 
discussed just now who can be regarded as a trustworthy authority 
and whose account cannot be dismissed as that of a courtly flatterer. 
He is Badauni and even Badauni also is inferior to ‘Arif in one 
point— he was not strictly speaking contemporary with the event. 
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§ 10, Authorities corroborating ‘Arif Qandahari’s version. 

The problem now may be simplified thus : whether we should 
accept ‘Arif Quudahiirl’s version or Badaunfs ? And it can be 
easily solved for ‘Arif is supported by the only other authority 
whom we may regard as contemporary. He is Bayazid Biyat whose 
memoirs cover the reigns of Humayun as well as Akbar. When 
the incident took place Bayazid was at Kabul in the service of 
Mun'im Khan. After the execution of Himii, his head was sent 
to Mun'im Khan at Quruqsai (Afghanistan) and Mun'im Klian 
sent it on to Bayazid at Kabul with instructions to hang it from 
the Iron Gate.”® Bayazid gives a rather long account of the 
arrival of Himvi’s head at Kflbul. Besides, four years later, Bayazid 
returned to India and joined the royal camp during Bairam Khan’s 
rebellion.''" Bayazid thus had opportunity and means to know 
about the ‘Hlmu incident’ even from eye-witnesses. Bayazid says. 

Cl) jA». ^ ilJ" 3 Ij (yUib J 

yK ^ j ^ df Li"* 

3 ^. a/cU]^43 

jiiitxMjy Ij Ut)lj fIjA. 

“Immediately he ( Himu ) was taken captive and this was 
reported to the king by Shah Quli Mahram, who was at that time 
in the service of Bairam Khan. After this that infidel was taken 
at the foot of the king^s elephant and the king said : ‘If you 
become a Mussalman, I shall spare your life.^ But that bastard 
infidel did not embrace Islam. At last the king struck him with 
a sword and since that date he has been called Jalal-ud-Din 

35. Mukhtasar fol. 89a. 

36. Ibid. fol. 93b— g4a. 

37. Ibid fol. 88b — 89a. 
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Muhammad Akbar Padshah GhM... The head of that vile 

(infidel) was sent to Kabul 

It must be admitted that no other historian, if he is not ‘Arif 
Qandahari who was in Bairam Khan^s service at that time, had 
better opportunity to obtain accurate knowledge of the event than 
Bayazid Biyat. There is no doubt that Bayazid was a bigoted 
Mussalman — the destruction of a temple at Benares and erection of a 
mosque on its site might be given as a typical example/® It 
may be said that in order to add the glory of jihM to his patron- 
emperor^s name, Bayazid in his memoirs makes Akbar kill Himu 
with his own hand and gain the title of ghazi. But it should be 
marked that Bayazid wrote his Mukhtasar in 1590-91 A. D. 
(999 A. H.) in obedience to royal order —at a time when Akbar 
would not have at all agreed to do such an act. Bayazid 
would not have dared to write what must have been disliked by the 
emperor, had it not been the bare truth. Bayazid was a Bakawal 
Begi or steward of the kitchen under Humayun. He had not the 
learning and knowledge of Abu-1 Fazl and Nizam-ud-Din — his 
is essentially a plain mai/s narrative ; and it is from plain narratives 
like those of Jaiihar and Bayazid rather than those of the learned 
scholars who colour events after their own fashion, that we are 
more likely to obtain glimpse of truth. It is significant that 
Abu-1 Fazl who largely draws upon Bayazid differs with him on this 
incident. On the whole we do not see why Bayazid should have 
written a false version of the death of Himu and even if he would have 
liked to do it, he could not have done so as a royal servant. Besides, 
as Bayazid informs us, out of the nine copies of his work, two went 
into Abu-1 FazFs and one into the Imperial Library. 

The joint testimony of Biiyazid and ‘Arif Qandahfiri is sufficient 
to overthrow the versions of Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud-Din and all other 
historians who support them, and is certainly more weighty and 
valuable than that of Badauni. Even if we had no other authority 
to support them, we should have accepted the version of ‘Arif and 
Bayazid but we have several other authorities who corroborate 
their account and enable us with more certainty to reject the 

38. Mukhtasar — fol. 131b, 

12 
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version of Badaunl. We shall deal with them in chronological 
order : 

(1) The first is Muhammad Sharif Waqfi% the author of 
Majami‘-ul-Akhbar. A short account of the author is given in Haft- 
Iqlim.®® He first attached himself to Shihab-iid-Din Ahmad Khan 
and after his death (1590-91 A. D., 999 A. H.) to Sipahsalar 
‘Abd-ur-Rahim Khan Khfinan. Later on he entered the service of 
Akbar. Therefore he had some opportunities to gather information 
about the history of Akbar’s reign. Muhammad Sharif exactly 
agrees with Bayazid and like Bayazid does not refer to Bairam 
Khan^s part in the execution of Himu : 

JJ 3I ^ 

ji j} I J) I ^ SXy***.^ j! OjO 3 

Cli ^ tX'Mi ^ 

^ (JAaw! 

“In the midst of the conflict Himu fell down, being wounded 
by an arrow and the Hindusthani and the Afghan forces separated 
from one another like smoke from fire and turned their face from 
the conflict and fled. Numerous men were killed. And Himu went 
to the lowest pit of hell, being struck by His Majesty^s sword which 
acted like diamond.^^ 

(2) The next work that corroborates this view is Rauzat-ut- 
Tahirin. Its author, Tahir Muhammad, began to compose his history 
in 1602-3 (1011 A. H.) and completed it four years later after the- 
accession of Jahangir. He was already more than twenty years at 
Akbar^s court when he began his work, for he says he entered 
Akbar’s service in the year 1579 A.D, (987 A. H.). Tahir Muhammad 
gives the following account : 


39. Fol. 32ob-32ia, Ms. No. 283, A, S. B. 

40. Majami'-ul-Akhbar, fol 399b, Ms. No. 119, India Office. 
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“Shah Quli Mahram himself approached Himu who was seated 
on the howdah of the elephant and brought him to the presence 
of the king. In accordance with the request of Bairam Khan 
the king fleshed his sword on Himu by way of religious 
warfare.^^ 

(3) One important work, composed during Akbar^s reign 
but written independently of the Mughal court, supports this view. 
It is the Haft-Iqlim of Amin Ahmad Razi, completed in 1593-94 A.D. 
(1002 A.H.). It is a geographical as well as biographical encyclopaedia. 
Amin Razi was a native of Ray. “The author’s first cousin, IQiwaja 
Giyas Beg (the father of the famous Nur Jahan Begam) rose to a 
position of great influence under Akbar, and was subsequently 
distinguished as I‘timad-ud-Daula, the all powerful wazir of Jahangir. 
Writing of Agra, Amin showers praises upon Akbar of whom 
he speaks in the present tense, and various indications point to his 
having visited India while the great emperor was still on the throne. 
He seems to have made good use of this opportunity for collecting 
information about the country of which he gives fairly detailed 
account from the earliest times down to Akbar.”^'® Amin Razfs 
account is important as ofiTering an independent view of the affair. 
For the Indian portion of the history he relies mainly upon the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari but he differs with Nizam-ud-Din about the 
‘Himu incident.’ Amin Razi writes the following while narrating 
the career of Himu under ‘Adli’s reign ; 


41. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin. fol. 347a. Ms. No. 8. Buhar Library. There 
is a gap in the British Museum Ms. Or. 168. concerning the early period of 
Akbar's reign. So the above paragraph relating Himu's death does not 
occur there, 

42. Preface to Haft Iqlim, A. S. B. Text, Fascicle, I, p, iii, by Khan Sahib 
Maulavi *Abd-ul Muqtadir. 
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Ci<^AM»3'3 ) 4-^1 8^^^^ t^- . i^ Arh,. |^{J^^Ail Jt) 

*®jjc ^ USJ>^a2^ 

“At Delhi Himu fought with Tardi Beg Khan, one of the 
nobles of the victorious state, and overcame him. In the end he 
was put to death by the king.” 

(4) The other works which corroborate this view were 
composed during the reign of Jahangir. One of them is Makhzan- 
i-Afghani whose author Nimatullah held the office of historio- 
grapher at the Court of Jahangir. His father Khwaja Habibullah 
of Herat was for thirty-five years in the service of Akbar and from 
him he could have obtained good information regarding Akbar^s 
reign. Nimatullah completed his work in 1613 A.D (1021 A.H). He 
wrote it at the command of Nawab Khan Jahan Lodi, a high 
official of Jahangir^s government, who had served Raja Man Singh 
and prince Salim during Akbar^s reign, Ni matullah, while dealing 
with the reign of Shir Shah, says that his sources are Mzam-ud- 
Din and Abu-1 Fazl but here he does not agree with any of them. 
His account is as follows : 

^Jab Ij 

u;|t ^ j 

“Shah Quii Khan led the elephant to Babur [ mistake for 
Akbar ] ; and, dismounting Hemoon, presented him before the 

monarch... Hemoon, when carried before Akbar, breathed 

his last ; but the Emperor, with his own hand, severed the head 

43. Haft Iqlim, fol. i88b, A. S. B. Ms. No, 283. Also foL 135b, Ms. 
No. 706. Curzon collection. 

44. Makhzan-i-Afghani, fol. nob. Ms. No. loo. A. S. B. ; fol. 122b, Ms. 
No. 102. A. S. B, 
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of that infidel from the body, and assumed from that moment, the 
title of Akbar Padishah Ghazi/^^® 


(5) The next work— Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar-i-Ahmadi — was 
composed independently of the the Mughal court. It was completed 
about the year 1614 A.D. (1023 A.H.) by Ahmad bin Bahbah As it is 
cited as an authority in the Makhjan-i- Afghani, which was composed 
in 1613 A.D. (1021 A.H,), it seems to have been written a few years 
earlier. Its version is as follows : 


y )1 (3*2 1 3 ,] I y 3^ A ImmS 

jjl jMt J b jl t 4 3 ‘^1*^3 3j^ 

|»1U jl3^4 Wjx i«J^UJi jbj !j m3 j ai3UAA.^j 






‘^When everyone of the heroes was approaching the royal 
presence and obtaining what he desired, Shah Quli Khan Mahram 
brought in Himu, bound, to the royal camp. He did not speak 

even after repeated questioning [ by the king ] By way 

of religious warfare and for the reward of a war upon infidels 
the king himself struck him with sword and then asked Nawab 
Khan Khanan and Shaikh Qada^i also to gain the reward of 
religious warfare. They too one by one fleshed their sword on 
Himu and cleansed the world from the impurity of his existence. 
His head was sent to Kabul and his body was carried to the capital 
city of Delhi where it was gibbetted by way of warning.^^ 


45. Dorn — History of the Afghans — Yol. IL, p, 176. The line that 
follows in Dorn, ^The dead body he ordered to be cast on a dunghill’, does not 
occur in any of the two Mss, at the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1 have consulted. 

46. Ma*dan-i' Akhbar-i-Ahmad?, fol. 155b. Ms. No. 12 x. India office. 
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The Ma‘dan-i-Akhbari Ahmadx essentially agrees with ‘Arif 
in saying that Akbar struck Himu with his sword and he was 
helped by Bairam Khan in this action. It agrees with Bayazid in 
ascribing the spirit of bigotry in Akbar. In Bayazid we find 
Akbar tempting Himu to accept Islam and in Ma‘dan-i-Akhb^r we 
find him asking Bairam and Shaikh Gadai to earn the merit 
or reward of slaying an infidel. The Ma‘dan-i“Akhbar corroborates 
the evidence of Badauni as regards the part taken by Shaikh 
Gada i. I have not found any other work corroborating the statement 
of Bayazid that Akbar induced Himu to embrace Islam and that 
of Ahmad that Akbar himself asked Bairam Kh^n to slay HimG 
to earn the merit of a war upon infidels. The Ma‘dan-i-Akhbar 
offers an independent version of the event and the fact that the 
authors of both Makhzan-i- Afghani and Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana 
mention it as one of their authorities, shows that it was considered 
a valuable work. There must have been good reason why the 
author of Makhzan-i-Afghani accepted its version while rejecting 
that of Nizam-ud-Din and Abu-1 Pazl both of whom he cites 
among his authorities. 

(6) & (7) Two other works also corroborate the fourth version — 
those two which were quoted by Mr. Vincent Smith and on the 
strength of which he rejected the ‘current story They are the 
TMkh-i-SaMtin-i-Afaghana of Ahmad Yadgar and Van den 
Broeck^s Pragmentum in de Laet. It has been already pointed out [in 
the beginning of this paper] that they were not at all contemporary 
authorities and they are not at all sufficient to overthrow the 
statement of Badauni. But they are of some importance as. 
supplying corroborative evidence. 

In Ahmad Yadgar we find the account as follows ; 
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\mmS 13 JijIfcVit jSiS dyfx^ {gtX j^X/^ 

iXxlA^l^ ^*^7^ I— T^jli ^3 jl 

‘‘When Shah Quli Beg was told of what had occurred, he 
came up to the elephant, and brought it into the presence of 
Bairatn Khan. Bairam Khan, after prostrating himself, and returning 
thanks, caused Himtin to descend from the elephant ; after which he 
bound his hands, and took him before the young and fortunate Prince, 
and said, ‘As this is our first success, let Your Highnesses own august 
hand smite this infidel with the sword/ The Prince, accordingly 
struck him, and divided his head from his unclean body.^e^® 

Pieter van den Broecke gives the following account : 

‘‘Hemou was wounded in the eye by an arrow during the 
fighting, and was forced to fly, but was captured and brought back 
by Couli-Gan [Kuli Khan Mahram]. He was brought before 
Achabar, who had hastened up on hearing of the rout of the 
Pathans ; at the request of Coulinghan he cut oflF the head of the 
prisoner with his scimitar, and ordered it to be fixed on the gate of 
Delly, a crime unworthy of a prince. ® 

It may be interesting here to note that although the later 
writers down to the times of Khafx Khan accepted the ofiicial 
or Abu“l FazFs version, we find one among them giving a different 
account. He is Rai Brindaban, the author of Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i- 
Hind, composed in 1694-95 A. D. (1106 A. H.). He says, 

3 1 )^ 


47. Tankh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana, fol. Ti5b“n6a, A. S. B. Ms. No. 114 ; 
fol. 197b, Buhar Ms. No, 62. 

48. Elliot and Dowson— History of India as told by its own historians—* 
Vol. V. p. 65-66. 

49. Hoyland and Banerjee— De Laet’s 'Description of India and 
Fragment of Indian history,’ p. 141-142. 

50. Lubb-ut-Tawarikh. A. S. B. Ms, No. 161, fol. 88b. 
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‘‘Shah Qull Khan captured Himu lying wounded on the 
elephant on which he was mounted and brought him before the king. 
According to one version the king by way of religious warfare, 
while according to the other, Bairam Khan killed him with his 
sharp spear.^^ 

A later work—Mirat-i-aftab-numa, which was written between 
1801 and 1803 A.D., accepts the version of ‘Arif Qandahari. It was 
composed by the prime minister of Shah 'Alam, ‘Abd-ur~Rahman 
Shahnawaz Khan. He makes Akbar directly responsible for the 
death of Himu. 




^ ;xjKAiU j JXh lj.il ^i b l^ijd yiyJt ^ J{.^xj14m| 

“A few days after report came that HimH the grocer had styled 
himself Vikramajit and was aspiring to sovereignty and with 70,000 
horsemen, huge artillery and 1,000 war elephants was causing 
disturbance. On hearing this news (Akbar) proceeded to extirpate 
him. In the environs of Panipat he put Himu to death and 
triumphantly entered Delhi/^ 


§ 11. Co7iclusion. 

To sum up, we reject the story of Akbar^s magnanimity and 
refusal to slay a fallen infidel and accept the version that Akbar 
struck Himu with sword without any hesitation in order to gain the 
title of ghazi and the reward of jihad. First, because this version 
is supported by the contemporary authorities. Secondly, it is 
supported by others who, if not contemporary, wrote towards the 

51. Mirat-i-aftab-numa, A. S. B. Ms. Curzon Collection, II. 348, fol. 
301 a-b. 
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end of AkbaFs and the early part of JahangxFs reign. Thirdly, 
it is corroborated by the evidence of several historians who wrote 
independently of the Mughal court. Only one historian of this class 
supports the view of Abu4 Fazl — the j^uthor of Tarikh-i-Daudi. 
Fourthly, while we can suspect that Abu-1 Fazl, Nizam-ud-Din and 
all their supporters excepting Badauni and Abdullah (about whom 
we know nothing) were guilty of omission and commission in order 
to suppress the defects of their patron, we cannot reasonably lay any 
charge of falsification on the supporters of this version. It may be 
argued that those historians, who state that Akbar killed Hiinu in order 
to be ghazi, do so in order to add glory to his name glory as they 
understood it. To this argument it may be pointed out that those 
who wrote under the patronage of the emperor himself like ' Arif, 
Bayazid, Muhammad Sharif and Tahir Muhammad, knew quite 
well that their patron would very much dislike to add such glory to 
his name for all these works were written at a time when Akbar 
had already shown great leaning towards the Hindus and Hinduism. 
And those, who wrote independently of the Mughal court like Amin 
Eazi, Ahmad bin Bahbal and others, had no good reason to make 
false statement in order to add glory to the name of one with whom 
they had no connection. We do not find in their writings any 
evidence of hostility against Akbar ; so the argument that they wanted 
to vilify the emperor cannot be maintained. 

As regards such minor details — whether Bairam Khan begged 
Akbar to slay Himu with his own hand in order to obtain the title 
of gahzi, or whether Akbar induced Himu to embrace Islam, as 
Bayazid says, or whether Akbar on his own initiative struck Himu 
and asked Bairtlm and others to participate in the jihad, as Ahmad 
bin Bahbal states, we cannot come to a sure conclusion. It was 
quite natural on the part of Bairam Khan to request the prince to 
obtain the title of ghazi by fleshing his sword on the infidel captive ; 
but this fact is mentioned neither by the two contemporary authorities 
nor by the authors of Majami-ul-Akhbar , Haft Iqlim, Ma‘dan- 
i-Akhbar and Makhzan-i-Afghani. As regards Bairam^s part in 
the action we are a bit more certain ; it is mentioned by the majority 
o£ the historians as well as by one of the contemporary authorities — 
‘Arif Qandahari. So we may accept that Bairam Khan helped the 
king in the execution of Himu. 

13 
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In conclusion we may record the ‘Himu incident^ as follows : 
Shah Quii Khan Mahram brought the wounded Himti before the 
king. Akbar struck him with sword in order to gain the reward of 
jihad and the title of ghazi. Bairam Khan followed him and fleshed 
his sword on the captive. From this we may safely conclude that 
Akbar was born an orthodox Mussalman, sharing the bigotry of 
his contemporaries and that his kind disposition and broad humanity 
were the development of his maturer years. 

The ‘Himu incident^ illustrates the way in which history is 
falsified when it becomes the hand-maid of despotism. 
The story of Akbar’s magnanimity was probably invented 
or at least made current by the emperor himself who in his later 
life could not justify his action —the Tarildi-i-Alfi is the first work 
to mention it. It was naturally accepted and exaggerated by Abu-1 
Fazl who regarded that a jihad would result in ‘fancied merit’ and 
had no real efficacy and who was ever anxious to hide the defects of 
his patron. Nizam-ud-Din seems to have avoided the matter and 
is guilty of omission rather than of commission. The wonder is how 
Badauni accepted the story.®® The story originated and gained 
ground because it suited the truly great character of Akbar as it 
developed in his mature years. The halo that gathered round the 
personality of the emperor and which distance of years only enhanced 
helped the development of the story and contributed to its popularity. 
Later historians of the 17th and 18th centuries excepting 
Rai Brindaban and ‘Abd-ur-Rahman, all accepted it without any 
hesitation or least doubt. The acceptance of the story by 
modern scholars beginning from Dow is partly accounted for 
by this fact as well as their failure to consult all the authorities 
for the incident. To Mr. Vincent Smith belongs the credit 
of first rejecting the current story. But his conclusion has 
been accepted or rejected, for reasons already stated, according 
to the likings and dislikings of authors who have written general 


52. One thing we should not fail to notice ; behind the bitter sectarian 
prejudices and forcible censures of Akbar’s religious policy that fill his pages, 
there is the courtier, greedy to seek royal favour and not without veneration 
for the royal person. Badauni is hostile to Akbar only where he deviated from 
ofthodox Islam. Scholars have placed too much confidence in his veracity. 
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histories since the publication of his article and his monograph 
on Akbar, The present investigation, based on an exhaustive study 
of all available materials, discredits the current story of Akbar^s 
magnanimity and hardly, I believe, leaves any room for any difference 
of opinion.®^ 


53. In publishing this paper I should express my indebtedness to my 
Professor Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M. A., Ph. D. who has kindly procured for 
me some Mss. on loan from the India Office Library, London, and permission 
to use the Imperial and BQhar Libraries as well as the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and has kindly revised the Paper ; to Sir J. N. Sarkar, Kt. 

C. I. E. for the generous loan of his Ms ; to Dr. W. H. A. Shadani, M. A., Ph. 
P., for his kindness in helping me in understanding and translating difficult 
Persian words and phrases and to Shams-ul-‘ulama’ M. Hidayet Husain, Ph. 

D. , Khan Bahadur for kindly offering me facilities at the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. I rnust also acknowledge my debt to Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
D. Litt, Keeper of the Department of Oriental Printed Books k Mss., 
British Museum ; to the Librarian, India Office Library ; and to Mr. A. J. 
Arberry, Assistant Keeper of Oriental Books and Mss. India Office Library 
for their kindness in helping me in various ways in connection with manuscripts 
in the British Museum and India Office Library, London. 
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AN OLD-JAVANESE INSCRIPTION OP 
THE SARA YEAR 841. 


Himansu Bhxjsan Sarkar M.A. 

( Research scholar, Dacca University ). 

This inscription belongs to the reign of king Tulodang and 
has been incised on a set of three copper-plates. It is a matter 
of great regret that the exact find-spot of this record is not known. 
Dr. Krom^ remarks, however, that there are some place-names in 
the inscription which we find earlier in central and then also in 
Eastern Java and that among the people mentioned we come across 
a religious functionary (marhyang) of Dieng and an inmate of 
the cloister of Siddhakarya belonging to Dieng. The reference to 
Dieng is not however of great importance, unless other place-names 
of this inscription are found in the Dieng-region. Eor, in the 
inscription of Kembang Arum^, whose find-spot is exactly known, 
the sixth mma magaman is “the maker of the stone for the 
free-hold, (named) Si Sru, father of Bukang, hailing from Dihyang^^ 
(pi. II, 13). He thus came to Kembang Arum in Jogjakarta from 
a far-off place. The reputation of Dieng in spiritual matters 
was such that it was found necessary on many festive occasions to 
invite people (mainly religious) from that region. For finding 
out the locale of the inscription, it is necessary therefore to make 
a detailed examination of the geographical names of this inscription 
and search them in other records of Java. This has led me to the 
following results. It has been found, for example, that the names 
of Layang, Lintakan, Wru, Kasugihan, Turumangamwil, Miramirah, 
Pikatan, Datar, Wungkudu, Srangan, Manggulungi, Mataram, 
Kabanyagan, Wuga, Kahuripan,Talaga, Gilikan, Pakalangkyangan and 
WatuWatu are also found in other inscriptions of Java. Whenever the 

1. Geschiedenis^, p. 194. 

2. OV, 1925, Bijl. B. 
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find-spot of these records is known, they refer in most cases to the 
region of Kedu and in several cases, where the exact find-spot is 
not known, they have been obtained from Jogjakarta. Thus, OJ 0 
XXII, 11. 14-15 (823 Saka, Kedu), KO XIV, pi. B. 1 (803 ^aka,Kedu), 
KO XV, pi. B. 9 (804 Saka, Kedu) have all mentioned the place of 
Kasugihan.' Similarly, in OJO II, V°. 3 (731 Saka, Dieng) a 
place is found under Pikatan, while OJO VI, 1. 5 (775 8aka)“ 
presents a raka of^ Pikatan. A raka of Pikatan is also mentioned 
in OJO VIII ( / 86 Saka), obtained from Kedu. The name reminds 
us, above all, of the raka of Pikatan who has been mentioned in 
the dynastic list of Mataram-kings, found in the well-known 
inscription from Kedu/ A pamagaf Pikatan is also found in the 
inscription of Kembang Arum, pi. Ill a 13, found in Jogjakarta. 
In the map the place Pikatan has been shown to the North-east 
of bumbing. The name of the place Kabanyagan which occurs 
in the record under review is also noticed in OJO VI described 
above. Similarly in the inscription of Kuburan Candi, r’.S (753 
Saka, Kedu)^, we find the name of PamgM Wuga. This Wuga 
appears to be a place about Prambanan.® It is perhaps 
more interesting to note that the place Pakalangkyangan is 
under Pagar wesi both in the record under review as also in the 
inscription of Kembang Arum®. Similarly, the place called Wungkudu 

1. A place of this name also occurs in OJO CIII, b. As several place- 
names of this inscription are found in the records from Kedu, there is a 
great possibility that OJO CIII refers to that region or its neighbourhood. 
Mr. Holle remarked in VBG XXXIX B p. 2 that this inscription has 
palaeographical affinity with KO XVII, which, as Cohen Stuart has observed 
(KOf p. XII), has the same script as KO. I. A place of this name has also 
been mentioned in the copper-plate of Solo, published in OF, 1922, Bijil. L 
(see r°, 2) with corrections of Goris in /bid,, 1928, pp. 65-66. Its find-spot 
has not been described. 

2. In TBG, 47, p. 455, been described that the inscription was 

obtained from Kedu. 

3. TBG, 67, pp. 1 72-2 15, particularly pp. 194-95, 210, 

4. /bids, 7O; pp. 1 57-1 70. 

5. OF, 1928, pp. 65-66. 

6 . It should be remembered that though Kembang Arum has been 
included in the residency of Jogjakarta, it is very near the border-lands 
of Kedu. 
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is under Kilipan’^ both in this record as also in the inscription 
of Kenabang Arum (PL II, 3). Moreover, in the copper-plate of 828 (?) 
Saka (OF, 1917), obtained from the neighbourhood of Barabudur 
in Kedu, we find the village of Srangan. Several inscriptions, 
whose find-spots are more or less unknown, mention the 
names of Layang^ Lintakan®, TurumangamwiP, Miramirah®, 

1. The name has evidently been misread by Cohen Stuart while editing 

KO 1 . Kilipan is also known from other sources. Cf. The Amsterdam 

inscription of Balitung, (Inscr. I, 15) published by Dr. Van Naerssen in 
Mededeeling no. XXXVI^ afd, volk. no. 7, of the Royal Colonial Institute of 
Amsterdam. 

2. Cf. OjO, XXXVI, V°. 12. According to the conjecture of Rouffaer 

in Nofulen, 1909, p. LXXVill, it was obtained from Taji near Prambanan. 

A place called Layang is also found in KO IX, i b 4 {808 Saka). KO XVII 
of the time of Daksa mentions this place several times ( 11 , 16, 18, 23, 27). 
As has been mentioned before this record has palaeographical similarity with 
the record under notice. 

3. Cf. OjO, Clll a. It belonged to the collection of Dieduksman at 

]om- 

4. In the copper-plate of 800 §aka (Poerbatjaraka, Agastya, p. 75), 
we find Taru® which is obviously Turu° of our record. In the copper-plate 
of the Museum at Solo (OP, 1928, pp. 66-67), in A. 11, this place has been 
mentioned. Its find-spot is not, however, known. In OJO XXXIII, 11 , 3-4 
(848 (?) Saka), there is the mutilated name of a village, read as 
Tu( )mangambil, The letters left out are probably ni and hence we find Turu®. 
It has been described that the inscription is from Jedung. Dr. Stutterheim 
has shown however in TBG, 67, p. 174 that the self-same record could also 
be engraved on bronze or copper-plates and even on paper (lontar). Can 
OJO XXXIII be one of such records, originally belonging to Central Java ? 
Because, besides Turumangambil, the name of Miramirah of this inscrip- 
tion is also found in Central Java. The copper-plate of 800 ^aka described 
by Poerbatjaraka in his Agastya is dated only 48 years prior to OJO XXXIII 
and handles over institutions of Central Java. So OjO XXXIII may also 
refer to Central Java. 

5. As observed in the preceding note, Miramirah is mentioned in QJO 
XXXIII. In the important inscription of Kedu published by Dr. Stutterheim 
we also find the name of this place (TBG, 67, p. 207). A place of this name 
has also been mentioned in a copper-plate of the Museum at Solo, V°. 4 
(OF, 1922, Bijil. L). Its find-spot has not been described. But on reference 
to the geographical places of this record, it is possible to prove that the 
inscription is connected with Central Java. 
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Datar^, Mataram®, MangguluDgi®, Kahuripan*, Talaga", Gilikan®, 
‘W’atuwatu’' and Wru.® There are reasons to believe that these 
inscriptions, at least some of them, mentioning these place-names, 
originally belonged to central Java. To take one instance ; the names 
of Lintakan, Gilikan, Turumangamwil and Kasiigihan of our record 
occur in OJO CIII a. Similarity of one or two names may be quite 
accidental, but when series of indentical geographical names are 
found in two records, the coincidence cannot be due to mere 
accidence. When we consider with these facts the palaeographical 
affinity of such records, the question is more or less decided.® But 

1. A patih datar has been mentioned in OJO CIV a. This inscription 
was obtained from the Regent of Banjarnggara, res. Banjumas. As the find- 
spot is not known, the reference is practically valueless. A search of the 
geographical names of this inscription in other records of Java may however 
indicate its origin. Meanwhile, it may be remarked that the reference to the 
guYuhyangoi Kelasa in PI. reserves to show that it is possibly connected 
with the Dieng region or Central Java. 

2. This name has been mentioned in the copper-plate of the Museum 
at Solo (OK, 1928, pp. 66-67). pi. A. II. Along with Turumangamwil 
several names of this inscription are found in records from Central Java, 

3. Mulak is under Manggulungi in the copper-plate described in the 
previous note. 

4 . The desa Kahuripan mentioned in our record and in Jayapaira // 
(OK, 1925, pp. 59“6 o) is perhaps the same as Kuripan, i. e., the plain about 
Baratengah (inv, no. 1034). See the remarks of Dr. Goris on this name in 
his edition of the inscription of Kuburan Candi in TBG^ 70, pp. 1S7-170. 

5. It has been described as a place in KO X, 1 a $ (802 !§aka). 
The find-spot of this record is not known but from several place-names it 
appears to refer to the heart of Middle-Java. 

6. This place is mentioned in OJO CII a 5, 12 and OJO CIII a. 
Both these records belonged to the collection of Dieduksman at Jogja. In 
the copper-plate of the Museum at Solo (OK, 1928, pp. 66-67), the place 
has been mentioned again. 

7. In another copper-plate of the Museum at Solo (OK, 1922, Bijl, L) 
r°. 3 a place of this name has been mentioned. 

8. A place has been described under Wru in the copper-plate of Solo 
mentioned in note 6 above. 

9. Judging from this point of view, KO XVII^ copper-plates of 
Solo (OK, 1922, Bijil. L; OK, 1928, pp. 66-67) should provisionally be 
regarded to belong to Central Java, perhaps the region of Kedu. 

14 
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to return to our point. We have probably succeeded in showing 
above that most of the geographical names of our inscription, so 
far as they can be identified, occur in the border-districts of 
Southern Kedu and Northern Jogjakarta. We may therefore 
provisionally conclude that the inscription originally belonged 
to this region. It may also be noted in this connexion 
that the officers or class of people called rama magaman^ 
rama marata, tunggu durung^ rakryan maivaniia^ etc., do not 
appear in inscriptions from the eleventh century A. D. onwards and 
that they do not usually appear in records of Eastern Java. As 
some of these persons are noticed in our inscription, they may ofifer 
some indication regarding its source, which, as we have seen 
from other evidence, is probably the border-region between Kedu 
and Jogjakarta. 

The record was in the possession of the pangeraii ngahehi of 
Jogjakarta who presented’- it to the Batavian Society in 1865/66. 
It is a very lengthy inscription and measures 56 X 25 c. m. 
approximately. It is engraved on one side alone of each of the 
three plates which appear to be made up of copper-alloy. The 
true import of this record was not realised for a long time owing 
to the doubtful arrangement of letters by Cohen Stuart in a 
particularly important line, but the ingenuity of Dr. Poerbatjaraka^ 
has cleared the mystery and we now know that king Tulodang of 
Central Java, whose known dates range between 919-921 A. D., 
created free-holds at Kasugihan and other places for caru-oSexiug 
to his father cremated at Turumangambil. Like the inscription of 
Kembang Arum, the record under review presents an imposing 
array of officers^ and other persons who received gifts of various 
kinds. Most of the names and titles of this record are purely 
Indonesian and very few are Sanskritic names. Even in the case 
of the latter it is difficult to say if we are to regard them as 
Indians or Hinduised Javans. These difficulties must always occur 
in our study of Old-Javanese records. Similar is the case with 


1. Notuten IV, p. 140 • KO^ p. V, 

2. Agastya, p. 77 * 

3. An alphabetical list of these officers has been given in the Appendix# 
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names of persons, titles and places, which are only worse confounded 
in Java and can be distinguished, if at all, after great difficulty. 
Such as has happened in many inscriptions, titles of persons and 
place-names are identical in many cases. 

Though the inscription does not throw ample light on the 
administration of villages, we can still glean some data for 

historical purposes. Many village-officers are mentioned in the 

inscription, bat we are quite in the dark regarding the function 
of the majority of them. The village-people are divided into 

various classes. Reference may be made to the terms like anak 

banua, tuka banua, etc., which frequently occur in the record under 
review. The headman of the village had certain amount of control 
over property. This becomes evident when we consider that the king 
marked out forests at Lintakan and Tunah (pi. 1 , 2 ) without reference 
to anybody, but in founding free-holds on the sawah-^Qldi^ at 
Kasugihan, he had to purchase the lands by money (pi. 1, 11, 11, 
13, 16). The record also gives us a glimpse of the festivities 

of Central Java towards the beginning of the tenth century 

A.D. On the occasion of founding free-holds, there was a 
general feast in which men and women, old and young, — all 
participated.^ Eating, drinking and dancing have been mentioned 
in this connexion. They also painted themselves and made 
toilette with flowers. Dancing was indeed very much liked 

throughout Java, for this has not only been referred to here, but 
also in a large number of inscriptions, and sometimes princesses 
have been described as *'‘7iretta racanadi guna ko^ali/^^ The 
wines called tuak and cinca were drunk on these festive 

occasions and there was the music of gamelan, tuwung, rtgmig^ 
gandi, and raivanahasta. The classification of iron-implements 
in connexion with sa/z-offerings clearly indicates an advanced 


1. Regarding the allocation of seats of these people, see the elaborate 
description in the inscription of Kembang Arum in OVy 1925, Bijl. B, pi. Ill a, 
13-14 and the remarks of Dr. Bosch in Ibid.y p. 47f. A somewhat original 
arrangements of seats is described in an inscription of the time of Balitung, 
published by Dr. Van Naerssen in the Mededeeling^ op. cit., inscr. II, r®. 13!. 

2. Inscription of Trawulan, pi. i, r® 6 in OF, 1918, Bijl. K ; also cf. OJO^ 
LXXXIV, r“. 6-7. 
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stage in craftsmanship. About trade, internal or external, we 
have no direct reference, but mention is made of several types 
of coins. Various kinds of clothes have been mentioned and 
of them, great importance attaches to the pilih mage!ng-Q\o^^ 
kalyaga-doihy ambay-ambay-doth and sulasih-cloth. In contem- 
porary inscriptions we find reference to another pattern of very 
valuable cloth, vix.y ganjar patra but it has not been 

mentioned in our inscription. It, however, refers to under-cloth 
for women. That the position of women was not low appears 
from the fact that the wives of officers received gifts along 
with their husbands. 

Various religious functionaries have also been mentioned, 
such as, marhyangy ivahuta liyang kuduvy etc. In pi. 1 , 15 we 
find reference to a cloister at SiddhakSrya and this name seems 
to smack of Tantric influence. Among the temples, those at 
Pihyang, Jamwu, Samadi and Putar have been explicitly mentioned 
in pi, 2,14. The invocation to deities in the stereotyped 
imprecatory formulae in the concluding portion of this record is 
highly interesting and is of special value on account of the 
explanation offered for smashing eggs and cutting the neck of 
hens. The same explanation has been given in some other 
records. 

I re-edit this inscription which was first transcribed by 
Cohen Stuart from his facsimile in Kawi Oorkonderiy No. I, adding 
an English translation. 


TEXT 

1 , 1, swasti fiakawarsatita 841 Sravana-mSsa tithi dwadaiSi 
Sukla-paksa*, mawulu, umanis, somawSra, mtlla naksatra, nenpti 
dewats 


1. cf, inscription oi Kembang Arum^ ^ • 9 i the inscription 

of KSdu published by Stutterheim in TBG, 67, p. 206. In OJO XXII, 1 . 8 we 
find a kind of cloth called kaganja haji pair a sisi, 

2. FS. has ^^ang, [FS,*« facsimile]. 
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2. waidhrti yoga, nairiti-dela, irika diwasa ^ri ma 1 hSraja 
rakailayang dyah tlodong ^ri sajjana-sanmatanuraga^ tanggadewa* 
sumusuk. ikana alas, i lintakan. watak. maliataki, muang alas, i tuna^ 
(ku® ?) watak. sinapan (pi^ ?). muang 

3. hanata sukan. | i wru watak. magaSjar. i marhyang, 
parnnahanya umuayana ikanang sima, hanata sawah i kasugihan. 
tampa^ 1 wetan nikanang Imal^ i tunah muang i lintakan, yata winli. 

4. maharaja irikanang rama i kasugihan. | pirak* ka 1 dha 13 
ma 6 yata mateher. milu sinima paknanya (?) carua i caitya ni yayah* 
^ri maharaja i turamangambil, ikeng Imah. 

5. sinusuk Imah kidul ni turus ike, kmitan i mamrati tilimpi | k 
ike, kunang matangyan-nilu® tanda rakryan kabeh kinannSn pasak 
pasak mua(ng) parujar nira, yathanyan pari-purnna kasusukan 
ikanang sima mapageha tka i (ng ?) dlaha ning dlaha 

6. yata matangyan mangke uninikeng | prasasti inangsean 
tanda rakryan kabaih page-pageh sa-byawastha ning manusuk sima, 
hino rikang kala pu ketudhara manimantaprabha prabhu lakti 
triwikrama, wdihan pilih mageng yu 1 mas su 1 ma 4 rakai halu. 

7. 1 pu sindok, rakai sirikan pu hawang, rakai wka pu kirana 
inangsean wdihan katyaga yu 1 mas ma 1, ing sowang sowang, 
mamrati pu dapit, tilimpik pu pandamunn, inangsean^ wdihan. 

8. ambay-ambay yu 1 | mas ma 4 ing sowang, sowang, samgat 
momahumah pikatan pu kambaladhara, inangsean wdihan sulasih 
yu 1 mas ma 8 tiruan (‘^nu'’ ?) pu cakra inasean wdihan ambay 

9. ambay yu 1 mas ma 5 halaran pu wihikan pala | rhyang 
pu balandung, dalinan pu parbwata, manghuri pu teja, pangkur pu 
jayanta, tawan pu sena, tirip pu hariwangsa, wadihati pu nanggala, 
makudur pu dhanuka, kapua inangsean wdihan ambay 

1. C. Stuart put two doubtful queries here^ viz., ^Santatanu^ and 
though he accepted the reading of sannatanuraga. For the reading of 
Dr, Brandes, See OJO., p. 266. 

2, Read tu°. 3. FS. has wz®. 

4, This statement is according to the emendation of Dr. Poerbatjaraka 
in Agastya, p. 77* 

5. For the reading of Brandes, see op, cit, C. Stuart puts the query 
(’^n milu ?), 
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10. ambay yu 1 mas ma 4 ing so | wang sowang, sang (si ?) 
sinapan (pf ?) maka wanua ikanang ri tunah sang pangganuan ?), 
inangsean wdihan ambay-ambay yu 1 mas ma 8 manglintaki 
pu sawitra, inangsean ken wlah 1 mas ma 8 tuhan i wadihati, 

11. 2 miramirah pu sudanta anak ba 1 nua i miramirah, 
mangrangkapi sang Ibur poh pu^ wikasita anak banua i datar watak 
datar, tuhan i makudur 2 lingo sang manghandul anak banua i 
kinaling kabinihajyan, mangrangkapi sang manglage anak banua 

12. i pulung wata | k makudur wahuta hyang kudur lumaku 
manusuk, i wadihati sang^ wada, anak banua i sumbhagi watak 
panghremban (?) i makudur sang^ mangantus anak banua i jurungan 
watak pagar wsi winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas 

13. ma I 4 ing sowang sowang, parujar i hino kaiidamuhi sang 
kasura (?), anak banua i wungkudu watak kilisan®, parujar i halu 
wisaga sawidyanidhi^, anak banua i hilyan watak. 

14. padlagan, anurat i hino ing pangujaran wu 1 ngkal waraiii 
sang Buddha anak banua ing kabikuan ing kamyang ing jantur parujar 
i (ng ?) sirikan hujung galuh sang tatwa, anak banua i srangan watak 
srangan, parujar i wka wiridih sang kirtadhara. 

15. anak wanua i huntu watek pu (hu ?) | taddhanu, parujar 
i tiruan Cnn ?) sumudan sang prajna anak wanua ing kabikuan 
ing siddhalraryya mangase i dihyang, prade^a ni wungandanu 
paru 

16. jar i halaran sang adigama anak banua i jahayan wate | k 
halu parujar i palar hyang sang manca anak banua i sumuda 
watak-edengan (°ete® ?) parujar® i dalinan sang trisarana anak 
banua i muntang watak upit parujar i pangkur didelan (dede ?) 

17. sang aplik anak i rakadut watak rannya (?), parujar i 
habangan (?) aluk sang nirmmala anak banua i manggulungi 
watak manggulungi parujar i tirip sang stanggil (?) anak banua 

2 , 1. i I mataram i kamanikan watak kahulunan parujar i mamrati 
turuhan hawang ananta anak banua i kabanyagan ing galuh 


1. FS. has su. 

3. Or : Kilipan. 
5. FS. has 


2. FS. has si. 

4. FS. has ""dyanigi. 
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2. parujar i tilimpik wkawka si pawana anak banua i | wuga 
watak pear winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas msi 1 ing sowang 
sowang anurat i mamrati krp sang ludra anak banua i mandahi 
watak mandahi anurat i tilimpik patilaman sang ladwangga 
(khatwa® ?) 

3. i anak banua i kahuripan watak pagar wsi winehan 
wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 ing sowang sowang wahuta i 
mamrati prih si godha anak banua i talaga watak mamrati wahuta 

1 tilim. 

4. pik jiikuter | si dewa anak banua i werehnya watak 
tilimpik winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ma 2 ing sowang 
sowang pihujung i pangkur si manda anak banua i lua watak lua 
pihu. 

5. jung i tawan lua sukun anak banua i lua | watak tajajung, 
pihujung i tirip panawungan anak banua i panawungan watak tirip 
winehan wdihan rangga hie mas ma 1 i sowang sowang, wahuta 
kahulunan dumling turuy si bikyma anak banua i skar 

6. amway pu | npunan i tangar patih gilikan si mundi rama 
ni wagad patih tigang sugih si caker ramani ratha patih panggil si 
balikuh winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 ing sowang 
sowang. 

7. anakbinya kapua winehan ken | wlah 1 ing sowang sowang 
parujar ning patih gilikan sawahu^ rama-ni dungis®, parujarni 
tigang sugih (gu® ?) si knoh ramani wanayi parujar ning patih panggil 
is were (?) ramani ta^ah (?) winehan wdihan rangga hie 1 mas® ku 

2 ing sowang sowang rama mSg 

8. man (?) ing [ kasugihan kalang si walawo (?) ramani 
rawi tuha wanua si jalung (?) ramani gunu (®ru?), gusti 6 (?) padma 
ramani wrel si ranggel ramani bukat syanggira ramani lalati si resi 
ramani pahing si jambhala ramani gayuk winkas si kpu 

9. ramani gyak winehan w^i I han rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 i 
sowang sowang anakbinya kapua winehan ken wlah 1 ing sowang 
sowang wariga si parasi ramani wugel parujar 2 si bamana ramani 
nek si bkyah ramani pacang (?) winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 


I. FS. has ""gahu, 
3. FS. has ffiap* 


2. FS. has '^bis. 
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10. mas ku 6 iag [ sowang sowang anakbinya kapua winehan 
ken wlah 1 ing sowang sowang rama maratS si tanggul ramani 
<Julang si nara ramani gawul winehan mas ku 2 ing sowang 
sowang 

11. kalang i lintakan si kuSjar ramani subM gusti 6 si 
ka 1 yuara rama ni kpu si wgil ramani warangan si dewa si bayatu 
rama ni cabur Cngur ?) tuha banua si mahi ramani baSri winkas si 
guwinda ramani jo winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 ing 

12. sowang sowang anakbinya kapua I winehan ken wlah 1 ing 
sowang sowang parujar 2 si ^anti ramani mangiring si laksana 
ramani kamwing (ta® ?) winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ku 2 ing 
sowang sowang anakbinya kapua winehan ken wlah 1 ing 

13. sowang sowang wariga si samwi^ I ramani ti winehan 
wdihan rangga hie 1 mas ku 2 muwah wariga ramani ksil huler 
si jawa ramani bari tuha wireh (we® ?) 6 (?) si gomanta ramani 
pahehan si wahu rama ni waluh si janggi regik rama ni buddhi 

14. marhyang i dihyang sang bilu 1 t rama ni wajang marhyang 
ing jamwu si candra rama ni wadi marhyang i samadi punta unes 
(?) marhyang ing putar (°kar ?) si wawuat rama ni mancing taSjening 
(°jo‘’ ?) kalang si tguh ramani ndikan rane apantil si pu 

15. lakas rama ni baddha (bandha ?) rama matuha si ma | hi 
rama ni limwang rama marata sang kalyana ranaa ni tapa kapua 
winehan mas ku 2 ing sowang sowang kalang i tunah si mwohok 
rama ni kranta gusti 3 si anjing rama ni ndurukan si lega rama ni 
nandaka 

16. I si paSjol rama ni basil tuha banua si sarwwa rama ni 
prahana winkas si gujil rama ni yowana winehan wdihan rangga®" 
yu 1 mas ma 1 ing sowang sowang anakbinya kapua winehan ken 

17. wlah 1 ing sowang sowang parujar | 2 si tarah (?) rama n 
mdang rama ni ayi winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ku 2 ing sowang 
sowang anakbinya kapua winehan ken wlah 1 ing sowang sowang 
wariga si buru rama ni mundiki winehan wdihan rangga hie 1 

18. mas ku 2 pa I wah wariga si bama ra (ma) ni uduh huler si 
mukmuk rama ni ndokoh tuha wereh 2 si mangalap si hunur rama 
marata si wada kakiwangi si mbeyeng (mwe® ?) rama ni kupu wi 


I, FS. has^a®. 


2, FS. has ranga% 
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19. nehan mas ku 2 ing sowang sowang, kalang i wra si 
ges i rama ni bining gusti 6 si kwah rama ni kpu si wangah, 
si garjita, si paSjol rama ni cangkak tuba banua si lakwan rama ni 
kucyak winkas si palaku winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 

20. ing sowang sowang, anakwi (bi ?) | -nya kapu (a) winekan 
ken wlah 1 ing sowang sowang, parujar 2 si lewe rama ni bari 
si lutung rama ni punduk winehan wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ku 2 ing 
sowang sowang, anakbinya kapua winehan ken wlah 1 

3, 1. ing so I wang sowang wariga si garu rama ni samwi winehan 
hie 1 mas ku 2 huler si luka rama ni daha winehan mas ku 2 sama 
tpi siring umilu pinaka saksi rikanang susukan 

2. Sima rama i sawyan {°tya° ?) gusti si anggu rama ni gi | leh 
kalang si nek rama ni dalihan parujar si luting rama ni drngil rama 
i luitan kalang si hiri rama ni datti parujar 2 si katu (?) rama ni 
kusala si dagti rama ni blyah kalang i tigang sugih si sungkul 

3. rama ni kodo gusti^ 1 si kuring rama ni balam parujar si 
kdangan kalang i parang si btah rama ni tarima tuha banua si kanti 
kaki bhawita parujar si datang rama ni barubuh, tuha banua i gilikan 
si kalamwuay parujar 2 si hrng rama ni 

4. dungas si knoh | rama ni wanayi kalang i kalawukan si gana 
rama ni dara gusti si tarkha rama ni godhi parujar si glo ikanang 
kalang gusti tuha banua kabaih ing tpi siring winehan wdihan rangga 
yu 1 mas ku 2 ing sowang sowang, ikanang pa 

5. rujar ka | baih kapua winehan wdihan rangga hie 1 mas 
ku 2 ing sowa (ng) sowang rama i turumangamwil milu pinakasaksi 
si warana rama ni bhukti Ci ?) kalang si arta rama ni dhyana winehan 
wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ku 2 ing sowang sowang anakbinya 

6. winaiha I n ken wla(h) 1 ing sowang sowang parujar si padma 
winehan wdihan rangga hie 1 mas ku 2 samangkana ikanang rarai 
lakilaki waduan dinuman pirak anatak anakupang wi 

7. nehan wsi kayanurCipa atapukan milu rikanang Susukan | 
Sima si rahulu rama ni marisa (^ripa ?) anak banua i paglutan watak 
tiru ranu si marum rama ni tarima anak wanua i kahutanan watak 
mataram si pinjungan’^ rama ni namwi anak banua i 


I. FS. has^ws/. 

15 


2. FS. has pl^. 
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8. matigewel watak anggul (?) si patanghuran anak banu | a i 
wengkal watak dalinan si balilu anak banua i paniruan watak panggil 
hyang si bisama anak banua i pakalangkyangan watak pagar wsi si 
lamayung anak banua i watuwatu watak watuwatu pinda 

9. atapukan I prana 3 hop (hopa ?) rarai winehan pirak dha 1 
kinabaihanya tarimwanya winehan pirak ma 1 kinabaihanya, pininang 
mawuaya i marebung muang ri wulung winehan pirak ma 8 ing 
sawanua sawanua, muwah sang wireh (we*^ ?) i kasiigihan 

10. I milu mawuay winehan pirak ma 2 tlas sangsipta ikanang 
pasik pasak muang saji masamaksa sira kabaih irikanang Imah i 
kunah (tu^ ?) wahu sinima umunggu i taratag mamangan manginum 
maparimwangi mapangalih majnu maskar krama nikanang ka 

11. I ngan^ hadangan prana 4 mamulya pirak dha 5 ma 8 ing 
sawiji tiksukat (titsu^ ?) prana 3 anung kinon maharaja humarepa 
ikanang kangan sang pakuwangi pu baSjua anak banua i kan 

12. dang watak pangkuwangi muang sira tangkil pu wu | nji 
anak banua i tereneh watak tangkil, luir nikanang ininum tuak 
siddhu, ciSca samangkanang padahi tuwung regang brekuk 
gandi rawanahasta sapariskara ikanang pangan inum paripurnna 
irikanang sorai ping nam tabih (®beh ?) mangdi 

13. I ri sa(ng) wahuta hyang kudur makalambi masingheP 
wdihan yu 1 sumangaskara sang hyang watu sima umunggu i sor 
ning witana humarep baitan (wai° ?) umase sang prakwitaka (°gwr ?) 
kabaih umunggu lor ning witana ikanang patih muang ikanang 

14. ra I ma rarai matuha laki-laki waduan umunggu kidul 
ning witana, saji sang hyang watu sima wdihan rangga yu 5 mas 
ma 5 sang hyang brahma wdihan rangga yu 1 mas ma 1 bras ring 
tamwakur sadangan mas ma 6 wsi ura 5 wsi-wsi 

15. prakara | wadung patuk rimwas lukai tewek punukan 
kulurmi kurumbhagi® kris landuk sawiji sowang linggis 5 wangkyul 1 
tamwaga prakara^ padyusan tahas saragi paganganan (?) 

1. This is an improved reading upon Cohen Stuart^s. See OJ.O., p. 266. 

2. FS. has °iL 

3. Sometimes it is written as gurum®. 4« FS, has sra. 
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16. inuman padamaran^ sawiji sowang kampil 1 bras pa 1 da 
1 wsi ikat 10 (1?) tandas niog hadangan 1 kumol 1 cara skul 
dinyun papras 2 sali (?) mar tulu(ng ?) paargha pasilih galuh 2 
hayam hireng 5 hantrini 5 paScopacara glepung putih kuning* 

17. kamwang gandha dhupa dipa jnu, nShan luir nikanang 
saji, winong ta bhatara brahma pinakadewasSksi i sang hyang 
watu Sima inateher mangaSjali mamuja i sang hyang brahma 
manghanakan sapatha i sang hyang watu sima ling nira indah 
bhatara 

18. brahma sang hyang prithiwi apya teja ba [ yu Ska^a* lor 
kidul kuluan wetan i sor i ruhur sang hyang rahina wngi sang 
hyang dewa ^uksma sakwaih ta bhatara kita dewa pramana yawat 
hana wuang umulahulah ikeng watu sima 

19. patyananyu yadeyanyu 1 i patiya te panoliha i wuntat te 
tinghala i likuran tampyal i wirangan uwahi i tengannan (ke*^ ?) 
tutuh tundunya blah kapalanya^ sbittakan wtangnya rantan 
ustis 

20. nya wtuakan (ialammanya duduk hatinya pangan daging 
I nya inum rahnya teher peped^kan wkasakan hawu kerir 
tibskan ing maharorawa klto i kawah sang yama saluir ni (ng ?) 
lara hidapannya, kadi lawas sang hyang candraditya sumungluhi® 

awaknya rabinya anaknya putunya puyatnya aiiggasnya nahan 
ling nira® panghanakan sapatha matcher mamantingakan hantlu 
manetek^ gulu ning hayam ling nira 

22, indah bhatara kadyangganike hantlu tan wa 1 luy i 
kurunganya samangkana ikeng hayam tan waluya matpung galunya 
maugkana tmahanani kanangnguang umulahulah su^uk ning kudur 
sangsara ataya ^akulagotranya kawaih, ikana sang masima swastha 
dirghayusa astu (.) 


X , FS. has so". 

3. FS. has mcikd^, 
5, FS. has /w®. 

7. FS.has®tSk. 


2. FS, has 
4. FS. has 
6. FS. has llnira» 
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TRANSLATION. 

1, 1. Hail ! The ^aka year expired, 841, the month of 
Sravana, twelfth day of the bright half of the month, mmouhi^, 
imanis^, Monday, while the lunar mansion Mala stood under 
the deity of Nirti 

2. during the conjunction of Waidhpti in the South-east. At 
this time the illustrious great king, | the raka^ of Layang, dyah 
Tlodong'^, Sri Sajjanasanraatanurilga (u)t(t) unggadewa marked 
out the forest at Lintakan (which was) under Malintiki, and the 
forest at Tuhab (?) under Sinapan (?)\ Moreover, 

3. there was also the marking out (of a region) 1 at Wru 
(which was) under the maganjar of the temple-inspector (?). 
These were in connexion with the foundation of a free-hold. 
There were also irrigated lands at Kasugihan (measuring) tampah 1, 
in the east of the Imah-groimds of Tunah and of Lintakan. These 
were now bought 

1. The day of the six-day week. 

2. The day of the five-day week. 

3. Ra^a may be *= lord, i. e., Skt. Swamt^ Thus raie (raka + i) Kaym angi 
=the lord of Kayuwangi, etc. 

4. While remarking on dyah Balitung 67, p. 181), Dr. Stutter- 

heim equated the words with 'Prince (of) Billiton’ (?) and mentioned the 
parallel of ‘Prince of Wales.' In the latter case, however, the 'of has been 
explicitly stated, If we have, for example, ‘Prince Henry' we shall never 
equate the words with ‘Prince of Henry.' Hence, we may translate dyah 
Balitung by ‘Prince (viz.) Balitung, and dyah Tlodong by ‘Prince (viz) 
Tlodong.' So these alternative translations are equally possible and we cannot 
be certain regarding any one of them. We may, however, see in these 
examples, first the title of the King, then the Indonesian proper name and 
lastly his Sanskrit or Indian name. 

5. Such as FS, shows, we may as well read this name as Pi®. If so, this 
will immediately remind us of the samaggat Pinapan, mentioned in the 
jayapattra of 849 saka. See TBG, XXXII, pp. 98-149. 

Secondly, the passage seems to show that forests were crown-property. 
This becomes more clear, when we consider the fact that in the list of royal 
officers, we find a class of people called tuha alas^ i. e., Superintendent of the 
forest. 
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4 by the illustrious great king from the headman of (the 
village of) Kasugihan | for silver 1 karsa^ 13 dharana^ 6 masa^ • 
These were then accordingly marked out into free-holds with the 
object of offering earn to the caitya of the father of the illustrious 
great king (cremated) at TurumangambiP. The /m^^-grounds 
(which) 

5 . were marked out, were the ZmaA-grounds to the South 
of Tarus (and ) these are to be protected by the mafnraii 
(and) the tilimpik | Moreover, in consequence of the coming of 
all the tanda mkrymi-s^ , they were given presents in ample 
measure with their messengers (parujar) (and), according to custom, 
the free-hold was completely marked out (and) was confirmed for 
the most remote future (i. e., for ages). 

6 . These are the reasons for such of the contents of 1 the 
edict iprasasti). All the tanda rakrymi-s received (gifts) in 
ample measure, according to the custom of marking out free-holds. 
(Thus) the (rakrycm) him of the time (viz.) Pu Ketudhara®, a 
lord (prahMi) having the brilliance of jewels and the prowess of 
Trivikrama (i. e. Yisnu)% (received) pilih mageng-doih. 1 set and 
gold 1 siivarna and 4 masa. The raka of kahi (viz.) 

7 . 1 Pu Sindok, the raka of sirikan (viz) Pu Hawang, the 
raka of wka (viz) Pu Kirana, received Kalyaga-cloth 1 set (and) 
gold 1 77 iasa, each in particular. The mamrati (viz) Pu Dapit 
(and) the tilwipik (viz) Pu Pandamuan received 

8 . a^nbay-ambay-cloth 1 set | (and) gold 4 7ndsa, each in 
particular. The samgat momahumah of Pikatan (viz.) Pu Kamba- 

1. I Karsa-\6 masa, 2. 1 Dhaniita^l karsa, 

3 I Masa^ ^ suvarna or karsa> 

4. This translation has been possible after the ingenious emendation 
of the text by Dr. Poerbatjaraka. See his Agastya, p. 77. 

5. Principal officers. 

6 . Dr. Krom suggests {Geschiedeiiis^ , pp. 189-90) that ‘Ketudhara' and 
‘“vijaya’ are not different persons. It is also possible that he is identical with 
King Wawa (924-27 A. D.). See TBG, 70, p. 183. 

7 . It appears from these titles, particularly from the use of hmo and 
prahhu, that he was a prince of the blood royal. He might not, of course, 
be a Vai§navite prince. 
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ladhara received stiZosiA-cloth 1 set (and) gold 8 mUqa. The tiruan 
(viz) Pu Cakra received 

9. amhay-anihay-do\h 1 set and gold 5 masa. The halaran 
(viz.) Pu Wihikan, | the palarhyang (temple-priest ?) (viz.) Pu 
Balandung, the dalinan (viz.) Pu Parbwata, the manghuri (viz.) 
Pm Teja, the pangkur'- (viz.) Pu Jayanta, the tatvan (viz.) Pu Sena, 
the tirip (viz.) Pii Hariwang^a, the toadihati (viz.) Pm Manggala, the 
makudur (viz.) Pu Dhanuka, — all received anibay-ambay -cloth. 

10. 1 set and gold 4 masa, each | in particular. The officer 
of Sinapan (?)> having lands in Tunah (viz.) Sang Pangganuan 
received ambay-ambay-chth 1 set (and) gold 8 ma^a. The 
manglintaki (viz.) Pu Sawitra received 1 piece of cotton cloth. 
Two chiefs {tuhan) of the wadihati : 

11. miramiral} (viz.) Pu Sudanta, | resident of Miramira)i, (and) 
mangrangkapi Ubur poh (viz.) Pu Wikasita, resident of Datar 
under Datar ; two chiefs {tuhan) of the makudur ; lingo (viz.) 
Sang Manghandul, resident of Kinaling under the jurisdiction of 
the queen* (and) mangrangkapi (viz.) Sang Manglage, resident 

12. of Pulung I under makudur ; the wahuta hyang kudur ; 
the lumaku manusuk^ of the wadihati (viz.) Sang Wada, resident 
of Sumbhagi under Pangremban (?) ; (the lumaku manusuk) of 
the makudur (viz.) Sang Mangantus, resident of Jurungan under 
Pagar wesi ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 

13. 4 masa, ( each in particular. The messenger iparujar) 
of hino ; kandamuhi (viz.) Sang Kasura (?), resident of Wungkudu 
under Kilisan (°pa° ?) ; the messenger iparujar] of halu : wisUga (viz.) 
Sang* WidySnidhi, resident of Hilyan under 


1. Pangkur^ tawUn and iirip are described in the Kalasan inscription 
as nde§a§astrin, which may mean bodyguards (?) 

2. Following Kadatuan, Of Binihaji^ i, e., Queen, Mal.- 

Polynesian infix in. So binihaji should lit. mean ^the one who has been 
made wife of the King.' 

3. That this is an official title (apparently in connexion with the marking 
out of the free-hold) appears clearly from OJO XXXI, V* 8. 

4. The text should thus be emeuded. 
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14. Padlagan ; the scribe of the Mno of Pangujaran : wu 1 ng 
kal warani (viz.) Sang Suddha, resident of the cloister at Kamyang 
in Jantur ; the messenger (pariijar) of sirikan : hujung galuh^ 
(viz.) Sang Tatwa, resident of Srangan under Srangan ; the 
messenger {parujar) of w'i^ka : tviridih (viz.) Sayig Kirtadhara, 

15. resident of Huntu under Pu | taddhanu ; the messenger 
(Parujar) of Tiruan : Sumudan (viz.) Sang Prajna, resident of 
the cloister at Siddhakaryya belonging to Dihyang, the place of 
flowers and water ; the messenger 

16. (pay'ujar) of halaran (viz.) Sang Adigama, resident of 
Jahayan | under kalu ; the messenger (parujar) of the palarhyang 
(temple-priest ?) (viz.) Sang Manca, resident of Sumuda under 
Edengan (?) ; the messenger (parujar) of dalinan (viz.) Sang 
Trisarana, resident of Muntang under Upit ; the messenger 
(parujar) of pangkur : didelan^ : 


I. In Old-Javanese inscriptions, so far as I know, Hujung galuh has twice 
been used as the name of a place. I am referring to the Kelagen inscription of 
King Airlangga, where we read ( 0 / 0 , p. 135), hhanda ri hujung galuh and ri 
hujimg galuh ihang and in the Amsterdam inscription of Balitung, In all other 
places, the phrase indicates a class of officers of the low^er category. Scholars 
have unfortunately neglected the unambiguous testimony of KO XVII, I. 14 
where hujung galuh has been grouped under the people called mamuat 

ujavj i.e,, 'bearer of words.’ Thus we read there, sang mamuat 

ujar : kandamuhi (viz.) dapunta Widyanidhi ; 'watu 'warani (viz.) Pu 

Manghalangi ; wisaga (viz.) Pu Wiryya ; hujung galuh (viz.) Pu Kacat ” 

On a different occasion Dr. Bosch remarked (OF, 1925, p. 48), '‘It appears that 
iuhan mamuat ujar or parujar forms a low’er category of officers, in service 
to the high dignitaries. In the list of parujars are taken the three citralekha^s 
(scribes) : uoatu 'waraiii, dharmmasinta and halang 7 nanuk who also signed 
the praiasti (Kembang Arum inscription). They appear to be similar in rank 
with the parujar^s. They were included in the list of messengers probably 
because they are also, in a sense, 'bearer of words.' At any rate, the association 
oi hujung galuh vjiih parujar ov mamuat ujar is unmistakable. In this sense 
of ours, hujung galuh is mentioned in OjOy p. 45 (11 4-5 V°) p. 65 (l.ii V®), 
p. 78 (II. I *2), p. 94(11 28, 32) and in several other places. See also Rouffaer, 
BKI, 77 (1921) p. 364. 

a. Cohen Stuart gives the alternative reading of ded't'"* This is found in 
KO XVII, 15. 
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17. Sang | Adik, resident of Rakadut under Eannya (?) ; 
the messenger (parujar) of habangan^ : aluk (viz.) Sa7tg Nirmmala, 
resident of Manggulungi under Manggulungi ; the messenger 
(parujar) of tirip (viz.) Sang Stanggil (?), resident 

2 , 1. of I Mataram, the place of precious metals, under Kahulu- 
nan ; the messenger (parujar) of mamrati : turuhan (viz.) Hawang 
Ananta resident of Kabanyagan in Galuh® ; 

2. the messenger (parujar) of tilimpik : wka-wha (viz) Si 
Pawana, resident of | Wuga under Pear ; (all these) received 
coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 masa^ each in particular. The scribe 
of mamrati : ksrtp (viz.) Sang Ludra, resident of Mandahi under 
Mandahi; the scribe of tilimpik: paiilaman (viz) Sang Ladwangga (?), 

3. I resident of Eahuripan under Pagar wesi ; (all these) 
received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 7nasa, each in particular. 
The ivahuta of mamrati : prih (viz.) Si Godha, resident of Talaga 
under Mamrati ; the wahuta of tilim’- 

4. pik : jukuter | (viz.) Si Dewa, resident of Werehenya 
under tilimpik ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 
2 mUsa, each in particular. The pihujung of pangkur (viz.) Si Nanda, 
resident of Lua under Lua ; the pihu- 

5. jung of tawnn (viz.) Lua Sukan, resident of Lua | under 
Tanjung; the pihujung of tirip (viz.) Panawungan, resident of 
Panawungan under Tirip ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 
piece (and) gold 1 masa, each in particular. The wahuta of 
kdhulunan : dumling turuy (viz.) St Bikrma, resident of Sekar 

6. ambay | under Tangar ; the patih^ of Gilikan (viz.) Si 
Mundi, father" of Wagad ; the patih of Tigang sugih (viz.) Si 

1. Cohen Stuart doubted this reading, but the FS. is not indistinct 
on this point. Besides, this official appears in ICO XV, b 2. 

2. Galuh (?) in OJO XXVIII. cf. also Galuh in Charita Parahyangan 
[TBG, 5a p. 416) ; also cf. TBG, 67, p. 197 and fn. 59. 

3. The patih of these places is a petty officer and not like the great 
officers (mah'&mantrt), 

4. Rarna means either ‘father’ or the ‘officer of a village.’ There is 
yet no criterion to decide which meaning has to be accepted in particular 
cases. An observation of a large number of instances has however 
led me to the view that when the word rUma occurs before the name (with 
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Caker, father of Eatha ; the paiih of Panggil (viz,) Si Balikuh ; 
(all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 masa^ each in 
particular. 

7. All their wives received 1 piece | of undercloth for women, 
each in particular. The messenger {parujar) of the paiih of 
Gilikan (viz) Sawahu^, father of Dungis ; the messenger (parujar) 
of Tigang sugih (vi%,) Si knoh, father of Wanayi ; the messenger 
[parujar) of the paiih of Panggil (vix) Si Were (?) father of 
Talah (?) ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 piece (and) gold 2 
kupang^y each in particular. Tue rama mag- 

8. man (?) [ of KaSugihan : kalang^ (vix,) Si Balawo (?), 
father of Eawi ; the older of the village [iuha wamm) {vix.) Si 
Jalung (?), father of Gunu (?) ; the six (?) gusti-^^ : Si Padma 
(who is) father of Werel, Si Ranggel (who is) father of Bukat, Si 
Anggira (who is) father of Lalati, Si Eesi (who is) father of Pahing, Si 
Jambhala (who is) father of Gayuk, the proxy {%vmkasY [vix) Si 
Kepu, 

9. father of Geyak ; (all these) received | coloured cloth 
1 set (and) gold 1 musa^ each in particular. All their wives 

pUy mpu^ siy etc.), it should be translated by 'the officer of the village ; in other 
cases, by 'father.’ The reading of Old-Javanese inscriptions also shows that 
the official title of the person in question is placed first, then appears his proper 
name and lastly words indicative of his social status. Judging from this point 
of view, the remarks of Dr. Bosch (0^,1925, p. 45) over Lucira have been 
misapplied. I have always kept this general principle before my view. 

1. I suppose that Sa{ng) Wahu has been intended here. 

2. i Kupang^\ mas, 

3. Or, of Kasugihan ; the Kalang 

4. In Bali, gusti= Vaisya. That is not probably intended here. In 

the following enumeration we find that the •winhaSt i. e., the proxy has been 

included in the list of gasti^s. This show’s that the Vaisya is not intended 
here. This will be more evident from b, ii below, where we shall not only 

find the winkas again included in the list of the gusti-s but also the tuha 

banua. The is, therefore, in all probability, a petty village functionary. 

5. In the Inscription of Papringan, published by Dr. Stutterheim in 
TBG, 73, pp. 99^ — 100, the word has been translated by him as proxy, 
substitute. Kern (FG, VII , p. 21) translated it by 'clerk,’ 

16 
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received 1 piece of ander-cloth for women, each in particular. The 
astrologer^ {vi%) Si Parasi, father of Wugel ; the two messengers 
(pantjar) : Si Bamana (who is) the father of Nek (and) Si 
Bekyah (who is) the father of Pacang (?) ; (all these) received 
coloured cloth 1 set 

10. (and) gold 6 laipang, \ each in particular. All their 
wives received 1 piece of under-cloth for women, each in particular. 
The rama marata-^ : Si Tanggul (who is) father of Dulang (and) 
Si Nara (who is) father of Gawnl, received gold 2 Impang, each in 
particular. 

11. The kalang of Lintakan {vio^ Si KuSjar, father of Subhi ; 
the six gusti-s : Si i Kayuara (who is) the father of Kepu, Si 
Wegil (who is) the father of Warangan, Si Dewa, Si Bayatu 
(who is) the father of Cabur (?), the older of the village (tuha 
banua) (vix) Si Mahi (who is) the father of Ba.4ri, the proxy {tvinkas) 
{viz) Si Guwinda (who is) the father of Jo ; (all these) received 
coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 masa, each 

12. in particular. All their wives | received 1 piece of under 
cloth for women, each in particular. The two messengers {parujar) : 
Si Santi (who is) the father of Mangiring (and) Si Laksana (who 
is) the father of Kamwing (?), received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 2 
kupang, each in particular. AH their wives received 1 piece of 
under cloth for women, each in 

13. particular. The astrologer {wariga) : Si Samwi (?), | father 
of Ti, received 1 piece of coloured cloth (and) gold 2 kupang. 
Further, the astrologer {wariga) : father® of Kesil ; the irrigation- 
inspector {hulerY : Si Jawa, father of Bari ; the six (?) tuha 
wereh-s* : Si Gomanta (who is) the father of Pahehan, Si Wahu 
(who is) the father of Waluh, ySi Janggi, Si Eegik (who is) the father 
of Buddhi ; 

1. So I should like to translate the title of wariga, 

2. The name of this astrologer seems to have been left out due to the 
carelessness of the copyist. 

3. See TBG, 73, pp. 99-100. 

4. We have probably to read ^four tuha wer'th-s* Tuha werth is the 
'chief over the young (unmarried ?) persons.’ Dr. Goris says (TBC^ jo, p. 164) 
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14. the temple-inspector^ (^iiarhyang) of iDihyang® (vix) Sang 

Bilut, I father of Wajang ; the temple-inspector {marhyang) of 
Jamwu {vix.) Si Candra, father of Wadi ; the temple-inspector 
(marhyang) of Samadi [vix.) punta Unes (?) ; the temple-inspector 
{marhyang) of Putar (?) Si Wawuat, father of MaScing ; the 

tanj^n of kalang {vix.) Si Tguh, father of Ndikan ; the rane apantil 
{vix.) Si Pii- 

15. lakas, father of Baddha (?) ; the rama matuha^ {vix.) Si 
Mahi, I father of Limwang ; the rama 77iarata {vix.) Sang Kalyana 
father of Tapa ; all (of them) received gold 2 kupa7ig, each in 
particular. The kalang of Tunah {vix.) Si Mewohok, father of 
Kranta ; the three^ gusti-^ : Si Anjing (who is) the father of 
Ndurukan, Si Lega (who is) the father of Nandaka, 

16. I Si Panjol (who is) the father of Basu, the older of the 
village {tuha banita) {vix) Si Sarwwa (who is) the father of Prahana, 
the proxy {ivinlms) {vix.) Si Gujil (who is) the father of Towana ; 
(all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 masa^ each in 
particular. All their wives received 1 piece of undercloth for women, 

17. each in particular. The two messengers {parujar ) : | Si 
Tarah (?), father of Medang® (and) the ofiScer of the village {rUma) 


that in the temples of North Bali up to the present day, visitors are divided 
as (i) adult men, (2) married women, (3) unmarried youths and {4) unmarried 
girls. The tuha wereh stood over such group. Here also the number is four. 
In the enumeration of names in our text, only four persons have been noted. 
That is also noteworthy. After these tuha w^re/z-s, four temple-priests or 
temple-inspectors have been mentioned. They should also be considered in 
this connexion. 

1. The meaning of this word is not certain. He may also be the 
temple-priest. Till more suitable explanation is forthcoming, we may 
translate this word by temple-inspector. See also Stutterheim in TBGy 73, 
pp. 99-100, s.v, rnarhyang. 

2. This is the old name of the well-known Dieng. 

3. The head of the olders 1 

4. Probably we have to read 'five'. As a matter of fact, five persons 
have been enumerated. 

5. Our view regarding rama confirms the remark of Stutterheim in 
TBG, 6 t, p. 193, f.n. 43. 
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of Ayi^, received coloured cloth 1 set and gold 2 Jmpmig, each In 
particular. All their wives received 1 piece of undercloth for women, 
each in particular. The astrologer {tvariga) Si Buru, father of 
Mundiki, received 1 piece of coloured cloth (and) 

18. gold 2 Impang. The patmh | (of the) astrologer [tvariga) 
ivix.) Si Bama, father of Uduh ; the irrigation-inspector [huler) (viz.) 
Si Mukmuk, father of Ndokoh ; the two hiha wereh-^ [vix) 
Si Mangalap (and) Si Hunur ; the rama marata (s) : Si Wada, the 
grandfather of Wangi (and) Si Mebeyeng, father of Kupu ; (all these) 
re- 

19. ceived gold 2 Impang^ each in particular. The Icalang of 
Wra [vi%.) Si Ges, | father of Bining (?) ; the six^ giisti-s : Si 
Kewah (who is) the father of Kepu, Si Wangah, 5i Garjita, Si Panjol 
(who is) the father of Cangkak, the older of the village (vix) 
Si Lakwan (who is) the father of Kucyak, the proxy [wmkas) [vix^ 
Si Palaku ; (all these) received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 1 masa^ 

20. each in particular. All their | wives received 1 piece of 
undercloth for women, each in particular. The two messengers 
(parujar) : Si Lewe (?) (who is) the father of Bari (and) Si Lutung 
(who is) the father of Punduk, received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 
2 Icupang^ each in particular. All their wives received 1 piece of 
under-cloth for women, 

3. 1, I each in particular. The astrologer [wariga) (vix.) Si Garu 
(who is) the father of Samwi received 1 piece of cloth (and) gold 2 
hupang. The irrigation-inspector ihtder) (viz,) Si Luka, father of 
]3aha, received gold 2 kupang. The oflScers of neighbouring villages 
who went to stand as witnesses at the foundation of the 

2. free-hold : the oflScers of the village of Sawyan (?) [viz.) 
the gusti (who is) Si Anggu, father of Gileh | ; the halang (who is) 
Si Nek, father of Dalihan ; the messenger [parujar) (who is) Si 
Luting, father of Drngil. The ofiScer of the village of Luitan : 
the halang [viz,) Si Hiri, father of Datti ; the two messengers 


1, His name might have been omitted for the carelessness of the scribe. 

2 . The^«5/f-s appear to have formed something like a board or 
committee. From other inscriptions, however, it appears that their number 
was not fixed. 
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{parujar) : Si Katu (?), father of Kuiala, (an J) Si Dagn, father of 
Blyah ; the Jcalang of Tigang Sugih (vit.) Si Sungkul (?), 

3. father of Kodo ; the gusii (vix.) | Si Kuring, father of 
Balam ; the messenger (parujar) (vix.) Si Keijangan ; the kalang 
of Parang (vix.) Si Betah, father of Tarima ; the older of the village 
(iiiha bantia) (vix.) Si KantI, grandfather of Bhawita ; the messenger 
(parujar) (vix) Si I)atang, father of Barubuh ; the older of the 
village (tuha banua) of Gilikan (vix.) Si Kalamwuay ; the two 
messengers (parujar) (vix.) Si Hrng (who is) the father of 

4. Dungas (and) Si Knoh | (who is) the father of Wanayi ; 
the Mlang of Kalawukan (vix.) Si Gana, father of Dara ; the gusti 
(vix.) Si Tarkha, father of Godhi ; the messenger (parujar) (vix.) 
Si Glo, All these Kalang-a, gusti-s, olders (tuha banua~a) of 
neighbouring villages received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 
2 kupang, each in particular. All the messengers 

5. (parujar) | received coloured cloth 1 piece (and) gold 2 
Impang, each in particiilar. The officers of the village of 
Turumangamwil who went to stand as witnesses : Si Warana, father 
of Bhukti ; the kalang (vix.) Si Arta, father of DhySna ; (all these) 
received coloured cloth 1 set (and) gold 2 kupang, each in particular. 
(All) their wives 

6. [ received 1 piece of undercloth of women, each in particular. 
The messenger (parujar) (vix.) Si Padma received coloured cloth 1 
piece (and) gold 2 kupang. Evenso, the young, male (or) female, 
received their share of silver (which was) one atak (and) one kupang, 
per head‘. 

7. The slaves® received (their reward) according to (their) 
ability (lit., physique). The atapukan-s who went to the foundation 
of 1 the free-hold : Si Rahulu, father of Marisa (?), resident of 
Paglutan under Tiru ranu ; Si Marum, father of Tarima, resident 
of Kahutanan under Mataram ; Si PiSjungan, father of Namwi, 
resident of 


1. cf. Kern, VG. VII, p. 45. 

2. By wsi, I think anak wsi, i. e., slaves have been intended. 
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8. Mangewel under Anggul (?) ; Si Patanghuran, resident | of 
WengkaP under Dalinan ; Si Balilu, resident of Paniruan under 
Panggil hyang ; Si Bisama, resident of Pakalangkyangan under Pagar 
wsi ; Si Lamayung, resident of Watuwatu under Watuwatu. The 
total number of 

9. atapiikan-B 1 (vix.) 3® persons, the hop {an-^ tY (and) the 
young, all together, received silver 1 dhara)}a. Their tarimwa-s 
received silver 1 masa, all together. The pininang-s^ of the 
maivuaya^ of Marebung and of Wulang received silver 8 mdsa^ 
per village. Moreover, Sang Wxreh (?) of Kai^ugihan (who) 

10. 1 went to supply water (?)® received silver 2 masa. There- 
after was completed the (distribution of) gifts in ample measure and 
sa/i-ofiFerings. All of them (then) went to the Imah-gxoxxndiB at 
Kunahwahu (?)’ which was marked out into a free-hold. They (then) 
placed themselves in the festal tent (and) they ate (and) drank (and) 
took unguents and perfumes. They (then) removed themselves (and) 
made toilette with paints and flowers, one by one. 

11* I Four buffaloes valued at silver 5 dharana 8 m^sa, each, 
(and) three fiksukat (?)% which were sent by the great king, were 

1. Stutterheim (TBGy 67, p. 183) provisionally brings this place-narne in 

connexion with Wengkali of the : 3: i-4. 1 think he is right, because 

Pilanggu is also met with in records of Central Java. 

2. The number has evidently been wrong, for the number is 7 and 

not 3. 

3. I am not sure if the well-known class of persons called hopan is 
intended here. Hop occurs several times in Old-Jav. inscriptions after the 
numerals, whether in land-measurement or elsewhere, 

4. Assistants ? 

5. Water-suppliers ? 

6. This should be the etymological meaning from 'wway^^wuayt i.e, 
water. 

7. Probably we have to read Tu®. This appears to be the full name 

of the village in PL I, 3. The mention of only the first half of the name 
of the village is not strange, for, we have already the testimony of the 
inscription of Kedu, published by Stutterheim in 67, pp. 172-215. In 

PL A. 3, the name of the village is written as Kuning Kagunturan ; in I. 7 
of the same plate, it is simply Kuning. 

I do not know what animal is intended hereby. 
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presented to everyone of them (ix. for all of them). The Hon. 
Pakiiwangi (vix.) Pti Banjua, resident of Kan- 

12. dang under Pakuwangi and the Hon, tangkil (vix) Pu 

Wu 1 Sji, resident of Teieneh under imigMl^ all of them drank iuaV^ 
sidhiP and d’nra-wine. Even so, the drummers, imvung^-x>^ 2 Lyevs, 
cymbal-players, -players, -players, rawanahasta^ - 

players. After the passing off of the evening time, at six hour, 
stood up 

13. I the ivahida hyang kudur with a jacket, skirt (and) 1 
set of cloth to consecrate the sacred ivatu sima (e.e, the foundation- 
stone), and placed himself under the tent facing the east. All the 
Hon. judges went forward and placed themselves in the north of 
the tent. The paiih-B^ (and) the 

14. officers of villages, | young and old, male and female, 

placed themselves in the South of the tent. The offerings (saji) for 
the sacred tvatu sima are : coloured cloth 5 sets and gold 5 masa ; 
(for) Brahma^ 1 set of coloured cloth (of the value of ?) 1 masa ; 

uncooked rice in a bowl ; one cooking pot ; gold 6 masa ; wesi ura, 
5 ; other kinds of iron objects ; 

15. 1 axe, mattock, plane, curved chopper, dagger, grass-cutter, 

kulumP, kw'tmibhagi^^ chopping knife, one of each kind ; 

crowbar, 5 ; hoe, 1 ; kinds of copper objects : washing basin, tahas, 
cooking bowl, 

1. A kind of palm-wine. 

2. A kind of ^rum. 

3. A kind of musical instrument of the form of a basin. 

4. Evidently a kind of musical instrument. 

5. A class of musicians. 

6. If etymology is a guide, ra'wanahasta should be a class of musicians 
who raise music by striking palms of hands. This reminds me of some 
reliefs on the walls of Barabudur where w^e find persons of this very 
description in a musical party. See plate in BKI^ 92, p. 188. 

7. The god of Fire has been intended here. 

8. In some inscriptions it is written as^zi®, 

9. Elsewhere 

10, The well-known Indonesian dagger. 
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16. drinking basin, lamp, one of each kind ; sack, 1 ; uncooked 
rice, I 1 pada^ ; iron, 10 (1 ?) iMf ; head of a buffalo, 1 ; kumol^ 
1 ; offerings of cooked rice in bowls, 2 dishes ; salimar (?), iulung (?)® ; 
water for washing ieei^ ; semi-precious metals, 2 ; black hens, 5 ; 
eggs, 5 ; five necessary things for offering {vix. ?)* white and yellow 
flour, 

17. flower, scent, frankincense, lamp and paints. Now 
all these offerings | were presented to god Brahma who stood as a 
divine witness of the sacred watu siyna. Thereupon he {Le, wcdiuta 
kiidurjy with joint-palms, offered respects to god Brahma and 
uttered curses before the sacred watu nma. His words were : 
“Be gracious, O god 

18. Brahma, the divine earth, water, light, wind, | ether, north, 
south, west, east, (the deities) of the nether-region fand) of zenith, 
the sacred day and night, the invisible gods, all dead kings 
(bhatard)^^ you all deities, come to witness ! If there is any one 
who disturbs the watu simUy 

19. he may he killed by you, 1 he may die through your action 
without his (finding time to) turn behind, without (his finding time 
to) looked behind. He may be struck in the left side, then again in 
the right side. His mouth may be smashed, his forehead may be 
broken, his belly may be ripped open, his bowels may be rooted 

20. out, his entrails may be drawn out, his heart may be 
pulled out, his flesh may be eaten up, j his blood may be sucked up, 


1. Pada may mean 'type, sort, kind/ If so, the translation may be 
'uncooked rice of one sort.* 

2. The text has wesi ikat which may stand for the name of an article 
I do not know. Can ikat indicate a measurement ? 

3. The text has salimar tulu{ng ?), whereof the latter word may denote 
a kind of earn. 

4. Paargha is obviously the corrupted form of Pa{dy)argha. 

5. In the following enumeration, six things have been summed up 
and hence pancopacara need not be taken here in too literal a sense. In some 
other inscriptions, however, Vhite and yellow flower’ has been omitted, thus 
making the things numbered five, 

6. cf, the remarks of Stutterheim in TBGy 67, p. 188, 
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thereupon he may be trampled. Lastly his ashes may be blown 
away (and) thrown into the maharauraivaAiQll to be cooked in the 
hell-pan of god Yama ! He may experience all sorts of (such) 
sorrows ! So long as the deities Moon and Sun light up 

21. the earth-ball, during this 1 period, he himself, his wife, 
his children, his grand-children, his great-grand-children, his great- 
great-grand-children, shall be afflicted with sorrows ! So were his 
words describing the oaths. Thereupon he smashed the egg (and) 
separated the neck of the hen. His words were ; 

22. “Be gracious, O (rods ! Just as the part of the egg 
cannot return | to the shell, just as the hen can not return and be 
united with its neck, so shall be the sad fate of him who will disturb 
the foundation of the Kudur : with all his family and relations 
he will be afflicted with sorrows and destroyed ! (But) the owner 
of the free-hold shall be happy and long-living ! Amen^ ! 


P. S. As the facsimile was compared at the time of proof-read- 
ing, my difference from the previous editor will be noted in my 
Corpus Inscriptionum Javanaruniy VoL L 

I. I have come across similar imprecatory verses in Indian Sanskrit 
literature and inscriptions. But so far as 1 have seen, the statements are not 
exactly indentical. Below is quoted the relevant portion from the Chiplun 
plates of Pulakesin II (El, III, p. 53) : 

*‘The giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty -thousand years ; 
(but) the confiscator (of a grant) and he who assents to (an act of confiscation) 
shall dwell for the same number of years in hell ! O Yudhisthira, best of 
kings, carefully preserve land that has previously been given to the twice- 
born ; (verily) the preservation (of a grant) is more meritorious than making 
a grant ! Whosoever confiscates land that has been given, whether by himself 
or by another, — he is born as a worm in ordure, and is consumed together 
with (his) deceased ancestors ! Those grants, productive of religion and 
wealth and fame, which have been formerly given here (on earth) by (previous) 
kings (are) like worn-out garlands ; verily, what good man would take them 
back again ? He who grants land (whether simply) ploughed (or) planted with 
seed (or) full of crops, — he is treated with honour in heaven, for as long as the 
worlds, created by the Sun, endure ! " 

For similar other examples, reference may be made to El, III, pp. 133, 
1J^6, 224 ; lA, XVI, p. 134 ; Fleet, ClI, Nos. 26-28, 30-31. See also Shandapu*, 
uttarakhanda, 22 : 33 ff. 

17 
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APPENDIX 

List of officers and classes of people^ referred to 
in the Inscription. 


Aluk 

Marhyang 

Anurat 

Mawuaya 

Atapukan 

Miramirah 

Brekuk 

Padahi 

Dalinan 

Pagar wesi 

Didelan 

i Pakuwangi 

Dumling turuy 

Palarhyang 

Gandi 

Pangkur 

Gusti 

Parujar 

HabSngan 

Patih 

Halaran 

Patilaman 

Halu 

Pawah 

Hino 

Pihnjung 

Htijung galuh 

Pininang 

Huler 

Prih 

Jukuter 

Raka 

Kahulunan 

Rakryan 

Kalang 

Rama 

Kandamuhi 

Rama mSgman 

Kerep 

Rama marat^ 

Lingo 

Rama matuha 

Lamaku manusuk 

Rane apantil 

Makudur 

RSwanahasta 

MagaSjar 

Regang 

Mamrati 

Samgat momabumab 

Man^uri 

Sirikan 

Manglintaki 

Sumu^an 

Mangrangkapi 

Tanda rakryan 

Mangrangkapi lebur poh 

TaSjen 


I. Where names of places and titles could not be distinguished, I avoided 
them from the above list. 
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Tarimwa 

Tawaa 

Tilimpik 

Tirip 

Tiraan 

Tahan 

Tuha wanua (banua) 
Tuba wereh 
Turuhan 
Tuwung 


Wadihati 

Wahuta 

Wahuta hyang kudur 

Wariga 

Winkas 

Wiridih 

WisSga 

Wka-wka 

Wungkal warani 
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SlRAJUL HaQQ, M. a. 

Dept, of Arabic & Islamic Studies. 

The Nusairis have been the cause of a number of theories^. 
Scholars like De Sacy®, Bene Dussaud^\ Rein? Basset"^ and the 
historian Benjamin® have dealt with their doctrines and movements 
but they have not been able to discover the exact date of their origin. 
Ibn Hazm® and al-Shahrastani^ also are silent on this point. The 

* Synopsis of a lecture delivered at a meeting of the Arabic and Islamic 
Studies Association, Dacca University on the gth of March, 1935, 

The writer is deeply indebted to Prof. J. W- Ftick and Dr. K. R. Qanungo 
for their valuable assistance in preparing the lecture. 

(1) For a few theories on the etymology of the name as well as for the 
present-day religion of the Nu§airis see Hastings, Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 
IX, 4i7sq. 

(2) Expos6 de la Religion des Druzes, II, 559-586. 

( 3 ) Histoire et Religion des Nosairis (Paris 1900). In his opinion they 
are the Alides among the Sijias. 

(4) Enc. of Religion and Ethics, s.v. Nusairis. In his opinion they are 
a nation called Ansariya who live even now in the mountainous country, north 
of Lebanon between ancient Eleutherus, the Orontes and the Mediterranean 
coast. They founded colonies in Antioch, Mersina, Tarsus and Adana which 
are very prosperous with a population of 1 50,000. Basset divides them into 4 
classes : (I) The Haidaris, (II) the Shamalis, (III) the Kalaziz and (IV) the 
Ghaibis. 

(5) Persia and the Persians (London 1885) p. 352 sq. 

(6) The Zahirite, b. 384/994 and d. 45^/1063. For his biography see 
Enc. of Islam s.v. Ibn ^azm. D.B, Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology etc. pp. 2o8sqq. 

(7) Abul Fatb Muljammad b. 'Abd al-Earfm al-Shahrastani, the principal 
historian of the religions in the oriental middle ages b. In gjjahrastan in 
Khorasan in 469/1076 and d. in 548/1153. Enc. of Islam IV, 263, 
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former says^ that the Nusairiya is a party belonging to the Sabbabiya 
sect (of the Shias) who cursed Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet 
and Hasan and Husain, the two sons of ‘Ali, while the latter informs* 
us that the Nusairis as well as the Ishaqians are from among the 
Ohulat al-Shia (the extreme Shias) who believe in incarnation and 
declare that God emanated into human beings, and that when after 
the death of the Prophet there remained none better than ‘Ali and his 
selected descendants, God manifested Himself in their persons and 
spoke through their tongues. According to the popular theory it is 
Muhammad b. Nusair who founded a sect called Nusairiya. But 
Een^ Basset opposes this theory and says, on supposition, that the 
Nusairis are either connected with Nusair, a freedman of ‘Ali or with 
Ansars of the Prophet. This theory, then, would prove that the 
Nusairis came into existence even in the first century A.H. But if 
we look into an excellent article in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, (Vol. VIII, article No. VT, 1864) by Edward 
Salisbury, who discovers the mysteries of the Nusairian religion 
from a rare and precious book, Kitab Balmrat aUSulaimaniya fi 
Kashf Asrar al-Diyana al-Niisairiyya^ by Sulaiman Efendi 
al-Adhani, we understand that the sect undoubtedly originated 
at the end of the 3rd. century A.H. with one Abu Shuaib 
Muhammad b. Nusair al-‘Abdi al-Bakri al-Numairi, a fanatical 
adherent of the 11th ‘Alide Imam Hasan al-‘Askan who died 
in 260/873". 

I now propose to deal with some glimpses of strange and 
peculiar beliefs of this sect in the light of accounts available in the 


(1) AUFisal fiUMilal wdl Ahw'd wdn Nihal, pr. Cairo 1317-21. 

(2) Milal ludn Nihal ^ (Leipzig 1923) I, 143-145. 

(3) In it we come across a few doctrinal formulae of the Nusairis in an 
scriptural arrangement consisting of 16 Suras (chapters). The book further 
deals with some of their peculiar festivals and prayers, and a doctrinal tract 
named aUHahiah (the fall) forms the last chapter of this book. 

(4) J.A.O.S. VIII, 236/5 ; 243/14 ; cf. H. Lammens, L' Islam, p. i8;r. He 
says i La secte renonte a un certain Ibn Nosair. C'etait un partisan exalte du 
onzieme imam ’alide, Hasan al-’askari rnort en 873. 
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writings^ of Ibn Taimiyya^, the great reformer of Islam of the 
8th century A. H. 

Like Ibn Hazm and Shahrastani® our author is quite silent 
about the date of the origin of the Nusairis ; rather he mixes them 
with various other sects of Islam that sprang along with the 
sect^. He identifies the Nusairis with the Malahida (heretics), the 
(Karmatians)*, the Batmiyya (people of the esoterism)® 
the Ismailiyya^ the Khurramiyya'^ and the Miihcmmh'a'^ . 

The Nusairis, says Ibn Taimiyya, outwardly professed to be 
the followers of Islam but inwardly led an anti-Islamic movement, 
and for some time they became masters of a considerable part of 
Syria. It was through the assistance of these Nusairis that the 
Mongols' entered the city of Bagdad and put an end to the Abbaside 


(1) Majmu ^Rasail (Cairo i323)pp. 94-102. 

(2) d. 728/1328. For his biography see my article ''Ibn Taimiyya and 
His Anthropomorphism” in the Dacca University Journal, Vol. X, 1934, 
pp. 77 - 88 . 

(3) Supra p. annot, 6 & 7. 

(4) Majmu* Rasa'il 1 . c,, p, 97, 

(5) After the name Qarmat, the leader of a faction among the Isma'ilis, 
who separated himself from the original faction in 227/848. For the etymology 
and early history of the word Qarmat see Enc. of Islam s. v. Karmatians by 
Massignon; Rasail Ikhwan aUSafa„ II, 60*62, 80-91 ; iv, 182-217 (Bombay 

1303)* 

(6) Besides the outward sense of the Qur'an they maintain that it 
contains some inward sense in it. This name has been applied by Arab 
authors to several distinct sects of Islam. Enc, of Islam I, 679, s.v. 
Batiniya. 

(7) They came into prominence after the execution of Abu Muslirn of 
khurasan in 136/753. They believed in transmigration etc, Enc. of Islam II 
974 sq, s.v. khurramlya, 

(8) Browne. Lit. Hist, of Persia I, 311 ; Enc. of Islam s.v. Muljammira. 

(1) Ibn Taimiyya like other Arab writers calls them Tartars althrough 
in his Majmu ‘Rasa’il 1 . c., but they are better known in history as Mongols. 
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Caliphate in 656/1258. It was Nasir al-Din TtlsiS the leader of the 
sect and the minister of the Mongols at Alamut^ who instigated the 
execution of the Caliph^ and the massacre of the orthodox Sunnis. 

These Nusairis as well as the sects of the Karmatians, continues 
our author, were the worst enemies of the true Muslims. They did 
more harm to the Muslims than did the Mongols and the Franks, for 
they professed themselves, amongst the ignorant Muslims’, to be 
Shi‘aites and helpers of the family of the Prophet, whereas they did 
not believe in God or His Prophet and religion. They gave a false 
interpretation to the verses of the Quran and the sayings of the 
Prophet^ and claimed to possess a mystical knowledge in connection 
with the manifestation of the Deity {lahut) in mankind {yiasut). Their 
philosophy in this aspect was that God loved human beings and tought 
them how to recognise Him and worship Him ; and that a Nusairi could 


(2) Nasir al-Din Abu Ja^far Muljammad b. Muhammad b, Al-Hasan, an 
astronomer, polyhistor and Shi^a politician of the period of the Mongol invasion, 
born at Tus in 597/1201, and died at Baghdad in 672/1274. In 654/1256 he played 
the assassin leader Rukn al-Din Khurshah into the hands of Hulagu whom he 
accompanied as his trusted adviser to the conquest of Baghdad. He retained 
his influential position under Abaka the son of Hulagu i.e. the second Mongol 
Ilkan prince of Persia, 1265-1282. Tusi composed the Commentary Hall 
Mushhilal aUIshurat (lucknow 1293) on the Isjiarat wa’ UTanhlh of Ibn Sina. 
Here he defended Ibn Sina against Fal^r al-Din Razi. On the other hand he 
wrote against Fakhr al-DTn’s Muhassal Afnar al-Miitaqaddimln the critical 
commentary Talkhls Muhassal (edited at the foot of Muhassal^ Cairo, 1323.) Ho 
further wrote Awsaf aUAshraf, a mystical work in which he gave a clear 
manifestation of his Shi'a conduct. His Ahhlaq-i Nasirl is universally known. 
For further information see Enc, of Islam, IV, 980-982. 

(3) A mountain-fortress north-west of Qazwin, which is famous for its 
being the seat of the grand-Master of the Assassins from 484/1090 upto 
654/1256. This fortress was built in 246/860 by the Alide Hasan al-Da'i 
ila'l-Haqq, During the reign of the Safawides it was used by them as a state 
prison. Its remains may be visible even now. See Huart, La Fortresse d* 
Alamut in Memoires de la Societe Linguistique de Par is XV 

I, 249 sq.s.v. Alamut. 

(4) Caliph Musta^sim r. 640/1242-656/^258, 

(i) See infra p, 9. 
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not be called a true Niisairi mth whom they could drink, associate, 
whom they could entrust with their secrets and to whom they could give 
their daughters in marriage unless he had been initiated by his 
teachers. The essence of this initiation was that they made him swear 
to conceal his faith and the names of his shaikhs (spiritual guides). 
He was moreover forbidden to consult any Muslim or any one who 
did not belong to his fraternity. He had to believe with an unswerv- 
ing faith in the I$7n and Mana ( name and idea )" throughout the 
ages from the beginning of the creation to the end of it, taking Adam 
and ShltJi to be the first Isjn and Mana^ respectively. In order 
to prove the Ism and Mdna they had recourse to the Qur^an and said 
that the Prophet Ydquh was the Ism and Yusuf the Mdim^ because 
when the sons of the fonner asked pardon of him for their crime in 
throwing Yusuf in the well, he uttered, “Presently I will ask pardon 
for you of my Lord ; surely He is the pardoner, the MercifuJ,^^" but, 
because Yusuf was the Mdna so, unlike his father, when his brothers 
said, “By Allah, now Allah has certainly chosen you over us, and we 
were certainly sinners,'^" he replied, “There shall be no reproof 
against you this day, Allah may pardon you, and He is the most 
merciful of the merciful,^^® and did not depend upon any one, as he 
knew that he was the absolute authority. They further say that 
Musa was the Ism^ Yushd the Ma\ia^ for the sun obeyed the order 
of Yushd ^ the Lord and yielded to him. They also believed that 
Sulaiman was the Ism and Asaf the Mdna because Sulaifnan was 
unable to fetch the throne of queen Bilqis and it was Asaf who did 
it by his wonderful power.® 

(2) For a further explanation of these words see Muljammad Najm al- 
Ghani, Ma^ahib al-Islam p. 170 sq. (Lucknow 1924) ; Hastings Enc, of Religion 
and Ethics, IX, 419. 

(1) Qur’an, Sura XII, 99. 

(2) - , ” XII, 91. 

(3) ” , ” XII, 92. 

(4) There is no mention of this name in the Qur’an. Baida wi mentions 
it as Asaf b. Barakhya (Hebrew Asaf b. Berekyah) the minister of Sulaiman. 
See the commentary of Baidawi in Sura XXVII, 40. Tabari, I, 588 sqq. 
(de Goeje). Enc. of Islam s.v. Barajdiya. (I, 476), 

(5) Majmu’ Rasa’ll l.c, p. 95. 
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Li brief, the Nusairis enimierated the Prophets and the Messen- 
gers, one after another, down to the time of the Prophet Muhammad 
whom they took to be the Ism and ^Ali the Mclna^ but the essence of 
their faith was that ‘Ali was their Lord (Eabb), the Prophet 
Muhammad the veil (Hijab) and Salman the Persian^ the (al-Bab) 
and that tliis would continue upto eternity®. The names of the 
Klmmsa Aitam (five incomparables)*^ and the twelve nugaha! 
(pursuivants)^ were written in their scriptures and they manifested 
themselves, by turns, as the Lord, the Veil and the Oate. They 
further beheved that Caliph ‘Umar was the greatest of all devils, 
next to whom was Abu Bakr and then ‘Uthman. In addition to their 
aforesaid mystic kiiowledge tlie Nusairis believed that the five daily 
prayers meant five names, namely ‘Ali, Hasan, Husain, Muhsin and 
Fatima, and that the utterance of these five names exempted them 

S| cU A. ll| t ^ I ^ I 
]) 1 ^ ^ I ^ I <4—1 — c V ^ ) 

^j^JI X I ^ I 4-^ I (jWj— 

(1) A renowned Sahuhl, (companion of the Prophet) born with magian 

^'ith but later on abandoned it for Christianity and finally for Islam. For his 
interesting history see Ibn Hisham pp. of Islam, s.v* Salman 

al-Farsi (IV, ii6 sq). 

(2) On this a certain Nusairi composed the following verses in the 7th 
century A.H. See Majinu ‘Rasa'il 1. c., p. 95. 

(3) 'they are (1) Miqdad b, Aswad al-Kindi, (II) Abu Dharr al-Ghifarl 
(III) 'Abd Allah b. Rawaha al-Ansaii, (IV) Uthman b Maz'un al-Najashi, and 
(V) Oanbar b. Kadan al-DausI. See the 5th Sura of their scripture in J.A.O.S., 
Vol. VIII, 247. 

(4) 'I'hey are (I) Abu Haitbam MaliU b. al-'I'aiyihan al-Ashhali, (II) Al-Bara' 
b. Mah-ur al-Ansari, (III) Al-Mundhir b. Ludan b. Kaunas al-Sa^idi, (IV) Rafi 
b. Malik al-AjIani, (V) Al-Aswad b. Husain al-Ashhali, (VI) Al-‘Abbas b. 
'Ubada al-An§ari, (VII) ‘Ubada b. Samit al-Nawfali, (Vlll) 'Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 
b. Hizam al-Ansari, (IX) Salim b. ‘Umair al-Khazraji, (X) Ubai b, Ka’b, (XI) 
Rafi‘ b. Waraqa and (XII) Bilal b. Rayyal? al-Shanawi. These pursuivants, 
they say, were chosen by the Prophet Muhammad from among seventy men on 
the night of ^Aqaba, in the valley of Mina, Hence they are so important. 

18 
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from the obligatory washing oijaniibat^ and ablusion (waduO as well 
as from all shurut (conditions) and tvajibai (duties) of prayer, and 
that the fasting of thirty days indicated thirty men and thirty women, 
and that it was ‘Ali b. Abi Talib who created the heavens and the 
eaxth and had been an Imam (leader) in both the worlds®. These 
Nusairis believed in lawfulness of wine, transmigration of souls and 
the eternity of the world (qidam al- Alam) and denied resurrection 
and judgment day, Heaven and Hell*. 

The Nusairis composed books against orthodox Islam and shed 
the blood of the Muslims without any compunction. According to 
our author who makes no distinction between the Nusairis and the 
early Karmatians, they killed the Muslim pilgrims to Mecca and cast 
them into the well Zamzam, on another occasion they took away the 
black stone (al-hajar al~aswad) and kept it with them for a long time‘s. 
They killed the learned Muslmis, their divines and their soldiers. 
They wrote many books on their creed and the Muslim ‘Ulama 
replied to them exposing their paganism and heresy*. 

It was through these Nusairis that the Christians mastered the 
sea-coast of Syria for, the former were always helping the enemies 
of the Muslims whoever they might be. So tliese Nusairis joined 
the Christians (Franks) against the Muslims, and they considered it 
a great calamity when the Muslims defeated the Tartars in 659/1261*. 
These people rejoiced a great deal when the Christians occupied the 
frontiers of the countries that had always been under the sway of the 
Muslims along with the island of Cyprus^ which had been conquered 


(1) For another form of their vile prayer purifying themselves from 
Zanabat ; see J.A.O.S. VIII, 264. 

(2) Majnm* Rasa’il 1 . c., p. 94. 

(3) Ibid, p. 94. 

{4) This is a clear reference to the wars of the Qarmatians. 

(5) Majmu* Rasa’il l.c.p. 97. 

(6) This refers to Hulagus attempts in 658/1260 to conquer Syria. 
Hulagu himself had to return to Persia whilst his troops were routed by Sultan 
Qutur at ‘Ain Jalut in 659/1261. 

(7) An island near the coast of Asia Minor. 
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by the Muslims during the Caliphate of ‘Uthman and remained in 
their possession down to the middle of the year 400/1009. The 
Nusairis who increased in number on the sea-coast and elsewhere, 
helped the Christians to conquer the sea-coast and the city of 
Jemsalem etc. though afterwards Nitr al-Din Shahid^ and the famous 
Saladin® recovered all these places in the last part of the 12th century 
AT), along with Egypt that had been ruled by the Christians for 
about two hundred years. 

Lastly, in criticising the faith of these Nusairis, Ibn Taimiyya 
expresses his opinion that outwardly they are EawSfid® but inwardly 
they are downright infidels. In fact they beheved neither in the 
foregoing Prophets and the Messengers^ nor in any of the Holy 
Scriptures and their injunctions. Some of them did not believe that 
the world had a creator or that there would be a judgment day in the 
next world. They built up their doctrines on critical, philosophical 
and theosophical investigations : some times they feigned to be 
philosophers but some times they held the speculation of the fire- 
worshipping magians and combined these doctrines with Rafidism 
(extreme Shism) and produced fedse arguments in support of the same 
by a saying of the Prophet — Aivivalu ma kluilaqa AllAhu^l-aqlu^ 
(the first tiling that Allah created was intelligence) whereas this is 
an apocryphal J],aclith according to all authorities. The genuine 
hadlth is — "‘^Inna Allaha lamma khalaqa al-aqla fa-qala lahU aqbil 
fa'aqbala, faqala lahu adbir fa'adbara^' (when Allah created reason^ 
( aql) he said to it, “Approach^^ and it approached. Then he said 
to it “Eetire^^ and it retired). But the Nusairis, in accordance with 
the views of the Aristotelian philosophers altered the wordings of the 
saying and said, ^Aivivalu ma khalaqa Allahu aUaqlu'’ 

Such delusive doctrines of these people spread far and wide 
even amongst the learned and pious Muslims who, though they 


(1) Nur al-Din Jangi Ata Beg of Alepho d. 569/1174. 

(2) Saiah al-Din Yusuf b. 532/1138 d. 569/1193. 

(3) Sing, rafidi meaning Shi'ate or heretics, 

(4) Like Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad, 

(5) For this tradition see Ibn al-Daiba‘ Tamylz aUTayyih p. 40, i • 47. 
Al-Ghazzah, Ihy% I, 33. Al-Dhahabi, Mlzan aUHidal II, 332, 5. 
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did not actually accept the principles of the Nusairian creed, followed 
some of their doctrines and mentioned them in their philosophical 
treatises. This sort of interpretations were given by Nusairis mainly 
to deny the existence of God and ridicule Him. Some of these 
Nusairis proceeded so far as to wiite the name of Allah in the lower 
part of their legs. The Prophet Muhammad and Musa, they said, 
came to establish sovereignty in the world and they did it nicely, 
whereas, others such as Christ failed to do it and were killed. They 
ridiculed, as has been already sakP, the five daily prayers, poor rates 
(zakat), fasting, pilgrimage, and (to their utter moral degradation), 
they legalised marriages with dkawat al-7nahdrim (women within 
prohibited degrees of marriage)."*— 

After this short review of the so called religion of the Nusairis 
one can at once realise that in the opinion of Ibn Taimiyya they 
follow no particular religion at all ; he sums up his opinion in the 
following sentence ; — 

“Sometimes they seem to follow the trinity of the Christians and 
sometimes the extreme views of the Shias while at other times they 
follow nothing whatsoever.^^* 

(1) See Supra p. 8. 

(2) For dhawat al-Maharim see the Qur’an, Sura IV, 26-28. They are 14 
in number* 

(3) It will be worth while to go through an interesting faiwa (legal 
decision) with regard to 14 queries, produced by our author in his Majmu, 
Rasa'il, pp. 98-102 edited at Cairo in 1323 A.H. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE IMMTOEATION OF 
PERSIAN POETS INTO BENOAL, 


Be. M. I. Bokrah, M.A. (Dac.), Ph.D, (Lonb) 


Department of Persian and Urdu, 

The history of the beginning and growth of the Persian 
language in India shows that the political supremacy of the 
Persian speaking people over the length and breadth of the 
country was one of the chief causes of the culture of their 
tongue. The adoption of the Persian language by the Turco- 
Persian rulers of the country as the language of the court and 
belles-lettres necessitated its study by the native population in 
order to gain a footing in the business of the state and to 
enjoy other facilities which were open to them ; knowledge of 
Persian in those days was considered as a sign of refinement 
and culture, just as EngHsh is in modem times. With the 
advent of Muslim rule and the permanent establishment of a 
Muslim empire, a large number of Persian scholars immigrated to 
India ; and the irruption of the Mongol hordes from central 
Asia and their destructive and rutUess incursions into Persia in 
the thirteenth century, compelled many a learned Persian to 
seek asylum in India. These iminigrants and refugees made 
India their permanent home and fomed the nucleus of Indo- 
Persian culture and scholarship. They brought with them the 
heritage of a highly gifted race and planted it in the fertile 
soil of India. That is why India produced eminent poets, 
historians, divines and mystics, who if not superior, are at least 
equal to any of the famous poets or historians of contemporary 
Persia. 

Bengal was ruled by the Muslims for over five hundred 
years (1202-1756 A.D.), and for a considerable period of time it 
enjoyed complete independence from the sway of the Delhi 
emperors, till the subjugation of the country by the Mughals 
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in 1576 A.D., during the reign of the emperor Akbar, when 
Husain Quli Kh^n was appointed the Governor of Bengal. 
The political history of Muslim Bengal may be dmded into 
three distinct periods : e.g. the early period when Bengal was 
governed by the Viceroys of the Delhi Sultanate of the Slave 
dynasty, i.e. from A.H. 594/ A.D. 1198(’^) — A.H. 739/A.D. 1338 ; 
the period of the independent sultans of Bengal, i.e. from A.H. 
741/1340 A.D.— A.H. 984/1576 A.D,, and thirdly the Mughal rule 
commencing from A.H. 984/1576 A.D. — 1170/1757 A.D. when the 
government of the comitry passed into the hands of the English 
after the defeat of SirdijuM-Dowla in the battle of Plassey. 

The materials for the history of Persian poetry and 
literature of the pre-Mughal period in Bengal are very meagre. 
It is surprising to note that Bengal was governed by independent 
rulers for a period of over two hundred years, but no contem- 
porary detailed accounts of their government, and the state of 
art and literature have come down to us. A proper search in the 
province may one day bring out more facts which would add 
to our present knowledge of these subjects. The only available 
sources on which we are to depend for our materials are the 
Tabaq4t-i-N^siri and the Eiyitzu's-SaMtin.O But both these 
books deal, mainly, with the political history of the time rather 
than literary or social history. They have, however, given us 
some incidental references as to the part played by some rulers 
in the encouragement of learning in their domain. 

Of the early rulers mention has been made of Muhammad" 
bin-Bakhtiy^r IQialji and Ghiy^suM-Dm as patrons of learning 
who built colleges in their capital and granted stipends to 


(1) Tabaqat-i-Ndsin, p. 150. 

(2) The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri was written by Minhaju’d-Din, a court 
historian of the court of Nasiru’d-Din Mahmood and was completed in 
1258-9 A>D. The author had conversed with many people who helped in the 
conquest of Bengal, and he himself stayed several months at Lakhnauti the 
capital of Bengal. The RiyAz is a history of Bengal compiled in 1202 A.H,— - 
1786 A.D. by GhulAra IJusain Salim, It is based on earlier sources which were 
available to the author. But it is defective in dates. 
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scholars (^). As instances of Ghiy^su^d-Din^s generosity towards 
men of learning, the author of the Tab^qat-i-Nasirl narrates 
the following facts : ‘‘He granted stipends to scholars, pious men 
and descendants of the prophet ; and other people acquired from 
his bounty and generosity much riches. For example there was 
an Im^ Z^da of Firuzkoh named Jalalu^d-Din son of Jamitlu^d-Dfn 
Ghaznavi who migrated to India with his family, and after a 
few years returned to Firuzkoh in A.H. 608=1211 A.D. with 
abundant wealth. People enquired about the means of the 
acquisition of his wealth. He stated that when he came to India 
he determined to proceed from Delhi to Lakhnautl. When he 
reached that capital Almighty God pre-ordained things so that 
he was called upon to deliver a discourse at the court of Sultan 
Ghiy4su^d-Dm Khaljl. That sovereign of generous disposition 
brought forth from his treasury one big tray of gold and silver 
tankah, and about ten thousand silver tmikahs were awarded 
over and above these ; the officers of the state were 
commanded to make Hberal presents. About three thousand gold 
and silver tankaks more were obtained. At the time of his 
return about five thousand tcmkahs were received as gifts so 
that eighteen thousand rupees were amassed by that Im^im 
through the good will of that king of Lakhnautl. When the 
writer of this history reached that country of Lakhnautl, the 
good works of that sovereign in different parts of the country 
were seen by liim.^^^) 

During the reign of the independent Muslim kings, Bengal 
attained great iirosperity. Two great Royal Houses, one of H^jl 
Ily4s and another of ‘AMu^d-Din Husain Sh4h ruled the country 
very successfully, and extended their domain as far as Kainrup 
or western Assam. They built strong forts, beautiful mosques, 
colleges, students^ Hostels and traveller's rest houses, excavated 
tanks, and laid down roads for the benefit of the public(^). Of 
these kings, Sultan Ghiyfisukl-Dln and ‘AMukl-Dln Saiyid Hiisilin 


(1) Tabaqat-i^Nasin, 151, 161. 

(2) Tabaqat p. 162 

(3) Riyas, Tr, p. 95, f. n. 
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Shaxif-Makki commonly known as Husain Sh^[li were noted for 
their patronage of learning. The court of Gliiyasu^d-Din is said 
to have been an asylum for the learned and the cultured, and 
he was himself a just and righteous sovereign, and a man of 
light and sweetness(\) His invitation of the Persian poet H^fiz 
to his court amply testifies to his love of learning. An inter- 
esting anecdote has been recorded by historians with reference 
to his invitation to Hafiz. “It has been related that once 
Sultan Ghiyasu^d-Din fell seriously ill and being in despair of 
his life, nominated three of his concubines named, Sarv (cypress), Gul 
(Rose) and L^M (Tulip), to pexlorm the last bathing ceremony. 
When God granted hini recovery", the Sultan considered them to 
be auspicious and conferred on them more favour than before. 
The other concubines became jealous and began to taunt them 
about the bathing. One day when the Sultan was in a convivial 
mood they reported this matter to him. The Sultan uttered 
this hemistich : — 

“Cupbearer, the story of the Cypress, the Rose and the Tulip is 
being talked^^ 

The king could not compose the second hemistich, and none 
of the poets of the coiu’t could complete it. Then the Sultan 
having written the hemistich sent it through an envoy to H^ifiz 
of Shlr4z (to supply the second line). Khw^ja Hafiz composed 
the second hemistich exteynpore 

L) 

“This discourse relates to the three bathers” 

This second hemistich is not devoid of ingenious skill. H^fiz 
also sent a complete Ghazal to the king. These two couplets are 
from that (poem).”(^) 


(1) Ibid, p. io8, f. n. 3. 

(2) Riyaz Text, pp. 105-6 ; and Tr. pp. 108-9. The entire Ghazal is to be 
found in Diwan-i -Hafiz, Brackhaus edn, No. 153, 
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/i** *J Kij 4$ j ♦ lixa) yjGIo ji> uit ^ ^xA 

ti ^ ^ ii yMt J Jait^ 

“All the parrots of India would become the pecker of sugar 
From this persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal. 

H^fiz, from the desire for the Company of Sultan Ghiy^su’d-Dm 
Rest not ; for thy work (lyric) is the outconie of lamentation.” 

The author of the Riy^ says that Husain Sh^h had 
established Mosques and Rest-houses in every district of his 
kingdom, and he conferred gifts upon saints and recluse for 
their maintenance. He endowed several villages for the maintenance 
of the shrine of Shaykh Nuru’l-Qutb at Pandua(^). Further 
researches show that he founded a Madrasah in his capital for 
the advancement of learning. A contemporary inscription has 
been discovered which bears testimony to the fact of his establishing 
a college in 907 A.H.= 1501 A.D. This inscription begins with the 
saying of the prophet “Search after knowledge even if it be in 
China”.(^) 

Of the rulers of Bengal under the regime of the dynasty of 
Sher Sh^h, T^j Kh^n Karrrfnf and Sulaim^n Karritni were noted for 
their learning and love of learned men. Bad^onf(*) mentions that 
T^j Kh^n Karr^ni was the most learned and accomplished of the 
Afghan rulers. The same historian remarks in another place 
about Sulaimiin Karranfs love of saints and scholars thus “(Akbar) 
heard that Sulaim^n Karr^ni, Governor of Bengal used every night 
to offer prayers in the company of hundred and fifty renowned 
Shaykhs and ‘Ulemas and used to I’emain in their society till 
morning listening to commentaries and exhortations ; after morning 
prayers would occupy himself in state business and the affairs of 
the army and of Ms subiects”.{*) These facts disclose that these rulers 
had proMded sufficient facilities for the promotion of learning in 
their domain. But on account of the paucity of detailed accounts 


(1) Riyazp. 135. 

(2) J. A. S. B., 1874. p. 303 ' 

(3) P.409, Vol.I. 

(4) Badaoni, p. 200 Vol. II. 

19 
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we are not in a position to make a fair estinlate of the nature of 
literature produced durii^ their rule. 

When we come to the Mughal period we find a little better 
account of Persian language in Bengal than in the previous reigns. 
There are contemporary and later chroniclers and biographers who 
have mentioned the names of men of learning at the court of the 
Mughal governors. Of these rulers, Q^sim Khan, Islam Khan 
Mashhadf, Sh^h Shuja^ Mir Jumla, Shdyesta Khan, Ibrahim Khan 
son of ‘All Marddn Khan, and ‘AliVardi Khan have been mentioned 
by different chroniclers as being patrons of learning. They encoura- 
ged Persian poetry and offered asylum to many poets who came 
to Bengal during their regime. Mir Jumla who came of a noble 
family of Ispahan was an accomplished Scholar. Pie was himself 
a poet and is said to have left a Kulliyat containing twenty tliousand 
verses. The author of the Tazkira-i-Nasrabadi^ says that he saw 
this KuUiydt with his own eyes, He has also cited some of his 
verses as specimens of Mir Jtimla^s poetry. 

Having sketched above a brief outline of the causes of the 
migration of Iranian scholars into Bengal and the nature of patronage 
they received at the 001111) of the rulers, we shall now attempt to 
present an account of the poets who flourished in the country during 
the Mughal period. The detailed study of the life and works of 
these poets would require further research ; the materials and space 
at my disposal do not pennit me to go beyond that of drawing the 
attention of modern scholars towards this neglected side of the 
subject. I hope that a serious enquiry will be undertaken in Bengal 
as well as outside which may lead to the discovery of more facts which 
would give us a complete account of the state of Persian literature 
in the Eastern part of the Mughal Empire, 


SAEAIADU 


His full name is Muhammad Sharif Isfah^ni. He migrated 
from Isfahan to India during the reign of Akbar. He was favourably 


(0 P.7I. 
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received by the Emperor and raised to the Mansab of two hundred. ^ 
Badaonf® says that he was at first ‘Chowkinavls^, and then 
was deputed to Bengal with Mir Sharif Amuli.^ According 
to Akbar Namah" he served in the 31st year of Akbar's reign in 
Kashmir, and in the 32nd in Gujarat. In 1000 A,H.,/1591 A.D., he 
was sent to Bengal with Sharif Amuli. So it seems that he lived 
at least for four years in Bengal. He died in the Deccan in 1015 
A.H.® The exact place of his death is not known. 

He is considered to be one of the learned men of the reign of 
Akbar, possessing the gift of composing excellent verses and a sound 
knowledge of Arithmetic.® Before he came to the court of Akbar 
he used to write mider the pen-name of Paizi. But when he met 
Faizi, the poet Laureate of the Emperor, he changed the name from 
Faizi to Sarmadi, so that he might please the vanity of Faizi who 
wielded great influence at the court. ^ 

JA^FAR BEG 

Ja‘far son of Mirz4 Badi^uzzam^n Qazwini : — His full name 
was Mirz^ Qi4mu^d-Dln Ja^far Beg. He adopted Ja‘far as his 
TakJmllus, He had immigrated to India in the 22nd year of AkbaFs 
reign®, i.e. in 985/1577. He was introducted to the Emperor by his 
imcle Mirz^ GliiySfiu^d-Diii Asaf ‘All Khan who was in the service of 
the Emperor at that time. Ja^far was favourably received by Akbar 
who conferred upon him the Mansab of twenty and attached him 


(1) Ain. Tr., p. 516 • Text P. 164. 

(2) VoL II., P. 335. 

(3) Sharif Amuli was a staunch follower of Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi and his 
apostle for Bengal ; Badaoni calls him a frivolous and a detestable heretic. For 
details of his life see Badaoni Vol. II, p. 245 ; Tuzuk, p. 22 ; ‘Ain,, Tr. pp. 452, 
607. 

(4) Vol. Ill, Lucknow edn. p. 629. 

(5) Nashtar-i-‘Ishq p. 524, Daghistdnf says, he died in the Deccan. 

(6) ‘Ain. Tr. I. p. 607 ; Text. p. 181. 

(7) Nashtar-i-Ishq 524 ; Badaoni, IL, p, 335, 

(8) ‘Ain, Tr, I., 41 1. 
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to the Ddikhilis of his uncle. ^ This rank was considered by JaTar 
as a mark of insult rather than honoim, so he gave up visiting the 
court. When this matter was reported to the Emperor he was ordered 
to go to Bengal® to the court of Khan Jahitn, the Governor of the 
province. During those days compelling a man to come over to 
Bengal was considered a great punishment as it was commonly 
believed that the unhealthy clijnate of the province was sufficient to 
kill a person of the western countries, and very few could survive 
the effects of the enervating climate. An interesting anecdote has 
been related of his meeting with MauMmC Qifsim at Akbara- 

bad before he left for Bengal. When they met, the Maul^ina enquired 
who he was and where he was going. Ja‘far explained the 
situation and said that he was ordered by the Emperor to go 
to Bengal. At this the Mauldn^t said “You are a comely youth. 
It is a pity that you are to go to Bengal" He replied “I have no 
choice ; I am going there depending on the will of God. Whatever 
is destined will be fulfilled". The Maidfet then remarked “Beware ! 
Do not rely on God. It is the same God who has made the most 
darling ones of the prophet to be martyrs in the field of Karbala 
When Ja^far Beg reached Bengal, Kh4n Jah^ii was ill and died 
a few days afterwards.® This fact gives us an approximate date of 
his arrival in Bengal. Kh^n Jah^ii died in the end of the year 
886 A.H. — 1578 A.D, So we can reasonably conclude that Ja‘far- 
Beg came to Bengal some time towards the end of 1578 A.D. Kh^n 
Jahan was succeeded by Muzaffar Khan in the Viceroyalty of 
Bengal. During the latterfe rule the Afghan chiefs rebelled and 
put Muzaffar Khdn to death. ^ At the time of this mutiny when 


(1) Ibid ; Nashtar-i-‘Ishq, p. 245, is evidently wrong when it says that 
he was given the Mansab of forty. Dakhili is a contingent of infantry. They 
are also called Nima SawSran or half troopers, 'Ain. Tr. I., 254. 

(2) Nashtar-i-lshq, p, 246 ; Badaoni III, 216. 

(3) Kahi was a scholar of Akbar^s time. He was a free thinker and a 
disciple of the Emperor. Vide ^Ain., Tr. I. p. 566, Text p. 172, and Badaoni, 
III. p. 172. 

(4) Nashtar-i-qshq p. 246. 

{5) Ibid p. 246. 

(6) For detailed history of this rebellion see Badaoni, Vol II,, pp. 280-81# 
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many of the nobles went over to the enemy^s side, Ja‘£ar Beg 
remained loyal to the Emperor and after the murder of Muzaffar 
Khan he fled from Tandah to Fatehpiir Sikri, The Emperor 
received him very favourably and appointed him to the post of 
Bakhshi or Pay-master-Geiieral with the title of Asaf Kh^i. During 
the reign of Jahangir also he held responsible positions and was 
raised to the rank of five thousand.^ He died at Burli^npur in 
1021 A.H.=1612 A.D. at the age of sixty-three,® during the reign 
of Jahangir when he was deputed in one of the expeditions to the 
Deccan. 

He is said to be an accomplished scholar possessing great 
intelligence and lofty ideas. ^ He was an able writer in prose and 
verse. He is the author of a Masnavi called “Shfrin and Khusrau^^ 

written after the style of Niz^imf. Ms. copies of this Masnavl are 
available in several of the important oriental Libraries.^ Verses 
from this book have been profusely quoted in Nashtar-i-Tshq, ‘Ain- 
Akbari and other Tazkiras. 

SALllM 

His full name is Mlrz^ Muhammad Qull Tihr^nl. Salim is 
his poetical name. He was a man of Turkish descent and migrated 
to India from his native land during the reign of the Emperor 
Sh4h-Jah4n. In his early life he was at the court of Mfrza 
‘Abdufllah the Vizier of Lahij^n, where he was married and a 
child was born to him. On his arrival in India he wrote a Qasida 
in honour of the Emperor with the purpose of becoming one of the 
court poets. But owing to the jealousy of Abu Talib Kalim, the 
poet laureate of the Emperor, he faded to get a favourable reception 
at the court. Being disappointed, he gave up the idea of becoming 
a court poet and then became a nadim" or boon companion of 
‘Abduls Sal4m Mashhadi known as IsMm-Kh^n who ruled in Bengal 


(1) Tuzuk, p. 109. 

(2) Nashtar-i-‘Ishq, p. 247 ; Tuzuk p. 108. 

(3) ^Ain. Tr. I, p. 572 ; Text, p. 173. 

(4) Catalogue of Bankipore, No. 274 ; Rieu Vol. I. p. 118. 
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from 1047-49 A.H. =1637-39 A.D. He died in 1057 A.H.==1647 A.D. 
at Kashmir and was buried there. ^ According to Nasrab^di he 
died in 1052 A.H, 

He has left a Diw^in consisting of diflFerent kinds of poetry, 
and a Masnavi called ‘Qaza-wa-qadr^ (Determination and free will). 
Husain Qull IQi^n the author of the Nashtar-i-Tshq^ says that 
his Masnavi was very popular and obtained the same rank as that 
of Nal-Daman of Paizi. Copies of this Masnavi are available. 
A Ms. copy of his Qasida is in the possession of Hakim Hablbur- 
Rahman of Dacca. While he was at Lithljan he composed a 
Masnavi describing the beauty of Liihijjin. When he came to 
India this Masnavi was re-written describing the beauties of 
Kashmir.® 

WALAH HARWI 

His name is Mulla Darwish. He was a pupil of Mauhina 
Fasihi Ansari. He came to Bengal by the sea-route from Persia 
during the reign of Sh^h Jahmi. He lived and died in Bengal.'*' 
The exact date of his immigration to Bengal or the place where he 
settled is not exactly known. The Nashtar-i- Ishq® says that when 
Mfrz4 ‘Abdul-Q4dir Bidil travelled in the Subah of Bang, (Bengal), 
he enjoyed the company of Darwish Walah and was much benefited 
by this meeting. Mirza Bidil stayed in Bengal during the viceroyalty 
of prince Md. ‘Azam, second son of Aurangzib (1678-80). This fact 
shows that the poet had settled in some part of Eastern Bengal, 
probably at Dacca which was then the capital of the province and 
centre of culture. 

(To be continued) 


(1) Nashtar-i-Ishq, pp. 505-6. 

(2) P.506. 

(3) Nasrabadi, p. 297. 

(4) Nigaristan-i-Sukhan, p. 39, 

(5) P. 1206. 




JAGANNATHA’S TREATMENT OF THE GUNA- 
CONCEPT IN SANSKRIT POETICS, 


( By PRAKAscHAis'BEA Lahiri, EAvyatirtha, M.A. ) 


Jagannatha has never been exjDlicit upon the point as to what 
position exactly he assigns to the Gunas in his theory of Poetry, 
but he has left his views to be inferred by the student of the 
Sastra from a study of his treatment, which is, as we shall see later 
on, mostly an attempt at haimonising the teachings of the old 
school with those of the new. Jagannatha^s treatment of the Gunas 
proper, as well as of the structures favourable and detrimental to 
them, extends over a considerable length ( Rasa-gangadhara, pp. 
53-74) ; and throughout this one would apparently mark in him a 
tendency towards avoiding the question as to the views of what 
school of opinion he is really subscribing to. Thus, his remarks 
at the very beginning of his treatment of the Gunas {rasesu 
caiiesii nigacUtesu mMhuryaiijah-prascidaMiymis trin gunanakuh, 
p. 53) would probably lead one to understand that he is adhering 
to the teachings of the early Rasa-dhvani theorists. But shortly, 
after this when he proceeds to deal with the question of the 
substrata of the Gunas, one certainly considers him to be leaning 
towards the \iews of the Riti school. 

Students of Sanskrit Poetics know that the theory of Guna 
as conceived by the authors of the Dkvanyaloka was developed 
further on the same lines by Mammata. His views were accepted 
with slight or no modification by later writers till the advent of 
Jagannatha who was the first (and indeed the last) to raise his finger 
against this unqualified acceptance. A^Tiile Jagamiatha does not 
totally reject the position of the Dhvanikara that the Gunas belong 
to Rasa, his main objection against the theory of his predecessors of 
the Dhvani school is that the Gunas do not belong exclusively to the 
Rasas but that they belong to the word and its sense as well, not 
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secondarily but primarily, — a view which bears adequate testimony 
to the influence which the teachings of the school of Vamana worked 
upon Jagannatha, (pp. 54-55). Next he proceeds to discuss the 

twenty Gunas of Vamana with the remark jaraUarastii (p. 55) 

ityahuh (p. 62) giving his own views here and there ; and immediately 
after that he criticises these Gunas exactly after Mammata beginning 

with apare tti na tavatah svikurvanti (p. 62) and ending this 

criticism with “ate traya eva gima Hi mammatabhattadayaK^ 
(p. 64). Lastly, he takes up the question of word-structures (pp. 64-73) 
in wliich he displays unmistakable traces of the influence of the 
Dhvani theorists. 

It is interesting to note that Jagannatha has not given any 
general definition of Guna, nor has he accepted the one given by the 
early Dhvani theorists, but he has presented the characteristics 
involved in the latter^s individual Gunas in such a way that it appears 
to constitute somewhat like a general definition^ in his treatment. 
The early Dhvani theorists^ definition of Guna implies that (1) Gunas 
are (primarily) the properties of Rasa, (2) they reside iiivariably in 
Rasa and as such, (3) they help the manifestation of Rasa ; and the 
question of the production of some mental conditions through or 
by the Gunas comes in their treatment afterwards, as visesa-laksana, 
in connection with the individual Gunas. But Jagannatha has 
observed the fundamental character, viz, the production of one or 
other mental condition, underlying these individual Gunas, and 
appears to have utilised it in connection with the doctrine of Guna in 
general so as to assign a definite independent character to that 


I. Jagannatha’s remarks in this connection are interesting though not 
explicit : **evam tarhi drutyadi ciUavftli-prayojakaivam prayojahata-sainha^idhena 
drutyadiham eva va madhuryadiham p. 55, It will be seen that he has 

not expressly stated ^^druiyaducittavrtti-prayojakaivam gU 7 yaK\ and as such his 
remarks noted above cannot, strictly speaking, be looked upon as a definition 
of Guna. But his very attempt at characterising all the Guijas together, 
instead of defining them separately as done by the earlier Dhvani theorists, 
gives the student sufficient indications to understand that it was his intention 
to incorporate in the above remarks the fundamental character of the element 
itself. 
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element^. In other words, he judges the Guna fundamentally in 
terms of the mental condition it produces ; and when this is admitted, 
the question as to which factor the Guna belongs to does not present 
much difficulty. Jagannatha appears to solve it from a more or less 
commonsense point of view, even if this is really a matter of 
individual experience and opinion. If the Guna is understood to be 
an element having the capacity of producing some mental condition, 
Jagannatha cannot maintain that that capacity is restricted to Rasa 
alone ; but, on the other hand, he appears to hold that even the external 
aspects of poetry, namely, the word and its sense and the composition 
as a whole may equally possess that capacity^. As such he refuses 
to accept the position of the early Dhvani theorists that one has to 


2. This is, in a sense, an advance made upon the treatment of his 
predecessors whose Guna, having no separate existence excepting in Rasa, 
does not naturally bring a definite idea as to its own character, for when it 
is remarked that a quality belongs to some known factor (e.g. Rasa here) or 
is a dharma of it, nothing is thereby said so as to give one a clear and definite 
idea of the quality itself. We should remember in this connection that 
towards this advancement Jagannatha had not to explore any appreciable new 
field of thought nor had he any new materials to utilise but he had only to 
present the selfsame treatment of his predecessors in a different way apply- 
ing his remarks (noted in fn. i) as much to the individual Gunas as to the 
element itself and these remarks at once satisfy the samanya as well as the 
visesa-lak§ana of yie Guna. 

3. Prayojakaivam cadrsiddi-vtlaksanam sdbdat tha^rasa-racana-gaiam eva 
grahyain (p, 55). Note adrstadi-vilaksanam where under adi Nagesa includes 
kala and possibly deia and such other factors. This appears to imply that 
even in ordinary life— apart from the sphere of poetry— particular circumstan- 
ces give rise to mental conditions like dnUi etc. For instance, some people 
are extremely sentimental by nature and they are easily moved. Similarly, 
when a man reaches a particular place, he may burst into tears if the place is 
associated with some sad remembrances. But we are not concerned with 
the above circumstances. Note also the spirit of harmony with which Jagannatha 
reads the views not only of the different schools Qf thought (e.g. Riti school and 
the Dhvani school) but also of the different wTiters of the Dhvani- 
school itself. I'his spirit is clearly traceable in two cases, firstly, with regard 
to the question of the factor to which the Guna belongs, and secondly, with 
regard to the relationship between the GujQas and the mental conditions with 
which they are associated. We know that Maramata ( Kavya-prakasa, karikas 

20 
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take recourse to upamra (secondary or extended use) when one says 
that the Guna belongs to sahda and its artha or is a dharma of them^ . 
It will appear, therefore, that Jagamiatha lays no mean emphasis upon 
the structural beauty of composition : and this will also be justified 
by his very elaborate treatment with copious illustrations, of 
structures specially favourable to particular Gunas ( tat-tad-guna- 
vyanjanor-ksama nirmitih p. 65), as well as of the defects which are 


go-93, PP* 474*76 ed, Jhalkikar) takes the Guna to be the cause of the 
citta-vrtti while Vi^vanatha (Sahitya-darpai^a, vrlti on karikH 606, p. 511. ed 
Jivananda) who is anticipated by Abhinava identifies the Guna with the 
citta-vyitu Jagannatha generally accepts the position of Mammata when he 
conceives of the relationship of prayojya and prayojaka between the cilta’^vritis 
and the Gunas (p. 54) but his difference from Mammata appears to lie in the 
fact that while in the latter's opinion Guna produces the cHia-^vrUi only on 
account of the Rasa in which it always resides, the Guna according to the 
former can produce the cHta^vrtti even on its own account i.e. quite independ- 
ently of the Rasa in which it does not invariably reside. The spirit of harmony 
is also patent from Jagannath^’s remarks later on (quoted in fn, i) where he 
first takes the Guna to possess the capacity of producing the citia-vriti and 
then identifies the one with the other. Now, when the Guna is cittavriii-' 
prayojaJta it may reside in §abda^ artha and racana » and this is explained by the 
fact that the reader’s mind undergoes the process of melting, expansion etc. 
on the perusal of the composition as a whole or of the word and its sense. Thus 
Uhda^ artha and racana^ which are some external factors responsible for the 
the production of particular mental conditions of the reader are said to be 
cittavfifi-prayojaka ; or ^prayoja-katva may be said to reside in them. But, when 
the Guoa is indentified when the citia’^vrtii , it must reside only in the Rasa 
because a citta-vrtii cannot reside in iabda or in atiha or in racanU (and 
Jagannatha fights shy even to take recourse to upacUra), And contrarily, when 
the Giuja resides in Rasa, it is not possible to conceive of the relationship of 
prayojya zxit prayojaha between the ciita^vrtli and the Guna, because both 
merge their individuality intha^ state of aesthetic bliss and consequently one has 
to be indentified with the other. The production of the drtUi and the 
apprehension of the aesthetic bliss take place simultaneously. So it is that the 
Gu^a is generally ciita'vrtti-prayojaha ^ but in the case of Rasa it is citta-vrttir 
eua ; for here the relationship of cause and effect disappears. This will also be 
justified by the fact that the Rasa has been classified as asamlak^a^krama 
vyah^di, 

4. taiha ca babdarthayor apt madhuryader tdrbasya sativad upacd.ro naim 
kalpya Hi tu mddrbdh. p. 55, li. 9-10. 
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detrimental to structoal beauty. These extend over a great length 
(pp. 64-74) in Jagannatha^s treatment but it is not necessary for us to 
study them in detail in this connection. 

Erom what has been said above it will not be difficult to 
ascertain Jagannatha^s attitude towards the question of the 
relationship between the Rasa and the Guna. Naturally, he cannot 
regard the Guna to be the inherent property of the Rasa alone 
{rasa-matra-dharma) . But his arguments in support of this position 
are interesting, not only because they are mixed up with his 
knowledge of philosophical technicalities but also because they 
appear to afford a ffiie example of what Dr. De calls his “subtle 
reasoning^^ and his “tendency towards controversy... combined with 
an aptitude for hairsplitting refinemenP^ (Sanshr it Poetics, Vol. 11, 
p. 318). He holds that the theory of early writers of the Dhvani school 
that the Guna is msa-dhftma can be proved neither by perception 
fp. 54. 11. 12. 14) nor by inference. In the first place, he remarks 
that unlike usna-sparsa, which is the anala-dharma, the Guna, 
which is the so-called rasa-d}mrmci, cannot be perceived idepen- 
dently of drirti etc., the rasa-karya. Speaking plainly, it stands 
thus : it is quite possible for us to feel the heat of the fire 
(anala-dharma) even when it does not actually bum us. But the 
Guna is not capable of being perceived independently because its 
existence is, according to Dhvani theorists, inseparably mixed up 
with the particular mental condition which the reader undergoes 
in the process of the realisation of Rasa. On the other hand, if it 
is assumed that the Rasa, along with the Guna, produces diniti etc. 
as its effect, and argued on that strength that the Guna is to be 
inferred as the determinant of the causahty in Rasa (karanatava- 
cchedakataya^) ^ Jagannatha would reply by saying that when the 
Rasa can, by itself, produce the particular mental condition, it is 
superfluous to admit the existence of another element, viz., Guna, 


5. This refers to the theory in Vaisesika philosophy that a thing 
cannot be regarded as a cause unless it is associated with a number of condi- 
tions which must exist in the cause in order that it might produce the effect. 
In the present case it resolves into the position that the Rasa can produce the 
dfuH because of the Guna which exists in it as its Karmiaia. 
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in it°. Next, Jagannatha argues that the Guna cannot be regarded 
as the property [guna or dharma) of Rasa (the atman of poetry), 
because the atman is, according to the Vedantin^s conception 
without any attribute ^ Nor can the Guna be attributed to the 
permanent moods like rati etc., because these, being some limiting 
conditions {upadhi) of the Rasas, are to be looked upon as their 
differeyiiia^ and as such further attributes cannot be associated vntli 
them®. It will appear, therefore, that Jagannatha^s intention was to 
treat the Gun as as absolute entities and in this respect he may be 
said to be a follower of Bharata and Bhamaha. But his own 
characterisation of the Rasa along with Sabda, artha etc. as one of 
the substrata of the Gunas (=the caj)acity for producing the mental 
conditions) leaves at least some scope for considering his Guna to be 
a property of the Rasa. The Dhvanikara^s use of expressions like 
*'srngaro madhuraJf (D. K. ii, 8) is, agcording to Jagamiatha, 
analogous with the ordinary use of an expression vajigandha uma, 
where usnaiva is not the exclusive but accidental quality of 
vajigandha^, since it may reside as much in as in other 

articles like onion, musk and wine. 

It ought to be noted that although the Guna (Hke any other 
poetic element) does not find any express mention in Jaganiiatha^s 
definition of poetry (ranutniyaTtha-prafipadakah sahdah, p. 4^°) 


6. tadrsa-guna-visista-rasaiiam drutyadi-karanatvad karanatavacchedaka- 
taya gunanam'" anumanam iti cet, (na), pratisvikarupenaiva rasaiiam karanato- 
papattau gunakalpane gauravat (p. 54). 

7. paramatma guija-^unya eveti maya-vadino rnanyante, Jhalkikar, 
Nyayakosa (1928) p. 473. 

8. kirn catmano nirgunatayatma-rupa-rasa-gunatvarh madhuryadinam 
anupapannam. evath tadupadhi-ratyadi-guijatvam api. manabhavat, para-ritya 
gune gunantarasyanaucityac ca. p. 55. 

9. The Vajigandha (withania somnifera) is an Indian plant which is 
famous specially for its stimulating character. 

10. laksai^e gui^alamkarMt~nive§dpi na yuhlah, udiiam 7 nai^dalam vidhoh 
Hi havye,.,..,gaidstam arkah ityadau cavyaptyapaiieh (p. 6). These two specific 
instances are, he holds, charming by reason of their suggested sense, although 
they contain neither Guija nor Alamkara. Thus, he appears to support his 
position on the ground that the practice of mentioning a particular poetic 
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his broad conception of this element is quite in harmony with the 
definition and to some extent helps us to understand the propriety 
of his classification of poetry. Dr. De has already noted the 
wide scope of Jagannatha^s definition of poetry, namely, that the 
ramaniyata involved therein includes in its comprehensiveness all 
the orthodox poetic elements. In the case of Gunas, the mental 
conditions evoked account for the poetic charm (ramcmiyata) and 
their presence raises evezi sabda, artha and racana (not to speak 
of Rasa) to the standard of the reader^s appreciation. This 
adequately justifies the fact that Jagannatha, like Kuntaka, does 
not look upon the presence of Rasa as the only test of a poem^s 
appeal to the reader. In his opinion ramaniyata^ which is taken 
to be the sine qua non of true poetry, is due to the presence not 
only of Rasa but also of one or more of other factors, namely, vastu 
and alamka7'a-dkvani, vacyalamkara etc. The contribution of his 
Gunas in this connection is also not insignificant. His classification 

element in the definition of poetry is defective since it excludes the scope of 
other poetic elements. Two courses are then open. Either all the elements 
that can afford poetic charm should be explicitly embodied in the definition of 
poetry, or it must be defined in terms of some such factor as may be regarded 
as the essence of all of them. It may, therefore, be generally held that 
Jagannatha thinks his definition to be an improvement upon that of his 
predecessors of the Dhvani school (not excluding Mammafa) in the sense that 
these latter could not effectively utilise a factor like Jagannatha's ramai^lyaia 
(or their carutva^ camatkaray vicchitti etc.) which stands like a symbol for all 
the orthodox poetic elements. Nage^a appears to be correct when he 
remarks : evam ca vUeSii-lahsai^e tesam {gunUlaikkaradinam) niveiepi 
sUmanya-laksane iesam na nive§a Hi na ko'pi dosah (p. 7, Rasa-gaijgadhara). 

11. Sanskrit Poetics^ vol. ii, p. 319, where the term ramaniyata and its 
scope (specially with reference to Rasa) have been explained. 'I’he different 
heads of classification have also been explained on pp. 320-21 of the same book. 

12. ya.Uiu rasavad eva kavyam iti sahiiyadarpaiie nirnitamy tan ?iiij 
vastvalamkara’^pradhananam kavyanarh akavycHvapatieh na cestapattih» mahahavi^ 

sampradayasyakullhhava-prasahgm (p. 7, 11.9-11) Jagannatha’s main 

objection against Visvanatha’s definition of poetry is that the latter in his 
attempt at perfection by directly referring to Rasa in his definition considerably 
narrows down the scope thereof. (Sqq Sanskrit Poetics Vol. ii, pp. 283-84 for 
Jagannatha^s objections against Visvanatha in detail). 
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of poetry into four different claeses namely (1) ntlamoitama 
(2) itUama^ (3) madhyama and (4) adhama (p. 9) also bears testimony 
to the above fact. These heads of classification will show that the 
presence or otheiwise of Rasa serves only to effect a gradation in 
the degi’ee of charminguess ; nevertheless, he admits of the existence 
of some sort of poetic charm in all of them. His later discussion 
about word-structures specially favourable to particular Gunas^® 
with copious illustrations in all possible detail tends to show that 
the scope of his Gunas is scarcely limited and that he views poetic 
charm as belonging to a wide range of linguistic composition.^* 

We shall now briefly discuss Jagannatha^s reading of the 
Gunas of Vamana under two sections according as they belong to 
iabda or to artka^ and note the discrepancies between the two 
theorists in their respective treatment of these Gunas. We have 


13. madhura^rasesu ye viiesato •uarjaniyli anupadath vaksyanie ta evaU’> 
jasvisvanuhulahy ye canuhulalyoktas te pratikula iti samUnyaio nirnayah (p.69). 
Thus the structure which is detrimental to one Guija (Madhurya) is 
favourable to another (Ojas) and vice versa. Hence the presence of one or 
the other Guna can be felt in any of the two types of composition. 
And as for Prasada, it has hardly any restriction, quick apprehension 
of the sense being its essential character. Jagannatha himself has 
remarked (p. 54) prasadas iti sarvesu rasesu sarvasu racanasu ca sadhUranah. 
In a word, the very fact that Jagannatha has admitted the presence of Guna in 
and also outside Rasa has theoretically enlarged the scope of this element 
and consequently of poetic charm itself. 


14. We must emphasise here that this is again a matter of individual 
appreciation. In any case, it should be admitted that poems which are sarasa 
do not produce the same amount of poetic charm as those which have in them, 
according to Jagannatha, Guijas independently of Rasa, Jagannatha would 
naturally say that the degree of the mental condition produced makes all this 
difference. Even in the case of Rasa, Jagannatha has referred (p. 53) to a 
controversy among two classes of theorists over the question whether a greater 
degree of druii is produced in the order viz., Sambhoga, Karu^a, Vipralambha 
and §anta, or in the order vi^., Sambhoga, Karuria, §antaand Vipralambha. Such 
a controversy is absolutely unprofitable, and Jagannatha himself has appealed 
to the experience of the connoisseur for a decision over the matter yadi 
^ahrdayaiiam anuhhavd sti sahsl tada sa pramanam*) 
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already^ studied Vamana^s Gunas, but for the sake of convenience 
we shall here arrange the readings of both in a tabular form : — 

I. Sabdagiinas. 

Vamana JagamWbtha 

(1) Sleasa : — masrnatva iahdmtam bhm'i'ilmam-apy-elcatva- 

p7'atibhana’-prayojaka}i samhiiayaika- 
jatiya-varna-vi^iyaso gadhatm- 
paraparyayah (p. 56) 

Jagannatha^s iahdmiam hhimianam-apyekatva-pmtibJmna-prayojaka 
is equivalent to Vamana^s vrtti ycismm sati bahunyapi padajiyekavad 
bhasante. The formation of many words into a single whole is 
the character of the Guna in both. But while according to Vamana 
this is due to maspiatva or ease of pronunciation, Jagannatha 
thinks this to be due to the presence of many words compounded 
together, in which alliteration (ekajatlya-varna-vinyasa) plays a 
prominent part. The gadhatva is also the character of Vamana^s 
Ojas. Jagannatha is inclined to approximate his Slesa to Bandings, 
as will appear from his citation of Danfc^s definition of Elista 
(^aspasia-saithilya), but we ought not to ignore one important 
fact that Bandings Slesa involves no compound words which one 
sees in Jagannatha^s. 

(2) Prasada i—saithilya gaclhatva-saitJdlyahhjcm vyiitkra- 

(gunah samplavat) 7nena misranam bandhasya (ibid). 

The vyutkrmna literally means “inversion^^ Jagannatha uses it in 
the sense of admixture or “alternate appearance^^ as his vrtti on 
the illustrative verse shows. Both these theorists mean the same 
thing by this Guna, but Jagannatha states his point more clearly. 


14a. IHQ. Vol. IX, no. 4., pp. 835-853. 

15. The verse runs thus : — 

kim brumas tava mraiam vayam amt yasmin dharakhandala-krlda- 
hundalita-hhrii-iona^nayane dormandalam da^yaii etc, atra yasmmtiilyantam 
^aithilyam^ hhru-§abdaniam gadhatvam^ punar ?iayaneiyantani praihamam ityadt 
bodhyam (p. 56). 
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Vamana 


Jagaiinatha 


(3) Samata : — margahheda upakramacl asamapte rityabhedah^^ 

(ibid) 


(4) Madhurya :—prthak-padatva samyoga-para4irasvMirikta- 

varna-ghatitatvG sati prthak- 
padatvam (ibid) 

Jagannatha urges the necessity for the absense of conjunct 
consonants. Nagesa remarks on prthuk^pcidatva : padani hhinnau- 
yapeksitmi^ na tu ilesavat. He apparently insists upon the absense 
of compound words which has also been explicitly demanded in 
Vamana^s vrtti^ ^ 

(5) Sukumarata : — ajarathatva apanisa-varna-ghatitatva (p. 57) 

{—apanisya) 

(6) Arthavyakti : — artha-vyakti-hehitva jliagiti-prciUyamantw^^ 

vayakatva (quick appre- 
hension of the connection 
of ideas (ibid) 

Nage^a understands this quick apprehension to be due to the fact 
that the composition is complete in itself. One has not to depend 
upon any extrinsic matter in order to understand the sense {akanksadi'- 
sakaladmrana-samagri-sattvad iti bhavah), Vamana, however, does 
not make it clear what this explicitness of the sense is 
due to. 


16. It ought to be noted that Jagannatha has not treated of the Kids 
separately. But reference to iipanagarika in the vrtli {iipanagarikayaivo- 
Pakrama-samaharau) as well as Nagesa's commentary on the definition of this 
Gupa (fliaya§ copanagarika parusa homala ca^ eia eva 'kramei^a vaidarhhi- 

gaudi-pa%calya ucyante p, 56). leaves no lOom for doubt that Jagannatha 

holds the same view as Mammata, who follows Udbhata in his conception 
of the Vrltis, 

17. samasa-dairghya^ni’vrttiparam cailat ( Vamana’s vrtli on iii, i, 20 ). 
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Vamana Jagannafhci 

(7) Udarata ; — vikatatva {yasmin sati kathina-varna-gha^anu-rupor 
nrtyantiva padani) vikatatva-laksana (Expan- 
sion in the form of an 
arrangement of harsh 
syllables^® ibid). 

l8. Jagannatha does not accept that the vikatatva involved here is due 
to a swing of words (padanam nriyatprayaimm) as enjoined by Vamana. He 
appears to hold that Mamtnata could not have included the earlier theorists' 
Udarata under his Ojas, had he understood this vikatatva to be due to a 
peculiar swing of words ; for, the verse sva-caf’ana~vifiivistair nUpurair 
nartakliiam etc. (which Vamana selected as an illustration of his Udarata 
(sabdi) but which has been wrongly ascribed by Jagannatha to the commen- 
tators of the Kavyapraka4a) is in Jagannatha’s opinion, hardly favourable 
to the structure of Mammata’s Ojas. On the other hand, it contains, in his 
opinion, Madhurya in some of its parts. Now, it is probable that Mammata 
included Vamana’s Vikatata under his uddhatatgumpha without taking into 
account Vamana’s illustrative verse. But if he included Vamana’s 
nrtyatptayaiva under his Ojas without being satisfied that the verse in 
question was favourable to the structure thereof, Mammata himself was to 
blame, and not his commentators. Further, Jagannatha does not think that 
the verse in question contains a swing of words at all. This is of course a 
matter of opinion, and even the last two feet (specially the last foot of his 
own illustration of Udarata viz , hathoddhata-japdbhato gatapato nato nrtyati ) 
may in a sense be also said to contain a swing of words. His modification of 
Vamana's treatment with regard to the definition of three £abda guif^as, viz., 
§iesa, Samadhi and Prasada simplifies and to some extent strengthens the weak 
position of Vamana, but it must be said that he has sadly betrayed himself 
in his treatmept of Vamana’s {tabda) Udarata where he mysteriously ascribes 
Vamana’s views to the commentators of KP. This admits of no doubt that 
he had not before him Vamana’s work, but he gathered the latter’s views 
from some second-hand source. The manner of his ascription of the 
definition of Visesokti to Vamana does not militate against the view put 
forward here ; for, he might have taken this from §ridhara’s commentary 
on Kavyaprakasa-viveka where Vamana’s definition of Visesokti has been 
criticised. (A. S. B. Manuscript of the K, P. Viveka, fol. 194b). In this 
connection, another fact should also be taken into account. Jagannatha has 
nowhere mentioned the name of Vamana or of Dandin with reference to the 
older theorists* (jarattarah ) treatment of Gunas, and he appears to have 
confused the treatment of these two theorists when he speaks of the two-fold 
aspect of each of the Gupas, and at the same time enumerates them by quoting 

21 
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VHmana JagannMha 

(8) Ojas :--gddhabandhatva samyoga’^ara-kmsva-^rUmry 

rupa-^gMhatva (p. 58). 

The use of the expression samyogapara-hfmm-praeierya (abundance 
of vowels followed by conjunct consonants) raises a doubt whether 
Jagannatha takes gMhatva here to mean samirUgatvu after Abhinava- 
gupta^ ®. In fact, the gadhatva as referred to here and that explained 
in connection with Slesa do not appear to be much different. Even 
samyogapara-hrasva-pracw^ya does exist in the illustration of 
Jagannatha^s Slesa. It seems, that the character of these two Ghuias 
have not been clearly kept apart by Jagannatha. 

(9) Kanti : — atijjvalya avidagdM-vaidikadi-prayoga^yogyUnUm 

(bandhasya) padanam pariMreyia prayujyamUnem 

padesu lolcottara»sobkd-^upam aujjvaU 
yam (ibid) 

Jagannatha^s definition is merely an elucidation of Vmana^s sUtra 
and Vrtti 

(10) Samadhi \—^roMvaroha-krania bandha-gddhatva-UthilatvayoJj^ 

h'amep.avast}ianam (ibid) 

Jagaimatha appears to take Uroha and avaroha as synonymous respec- 
tively with gadhatva and ^ithilafva, a position not on a par with that 
of Vamana who takes m'oha and avaroha to be particular aspects 
(tivravastha) of Ojas {gadhatva) and Prasada {iithilatva) respectively 
and not identical with them. He distinguishes Samadhi from Prasada 
on the ground that while in the latter gadhatva and iaithilya appear 
alternately more than once {vyutkrama), in the former both appear 
only once, one being toned down or heightened by another.^® 


the well known verse PrasUdah etc, of Papdin (Kavyadarla I, 41) to 

whom, however, such an idea of the two-fold aspect of a Guija did not occur 
so clearly. 

19. The Gupa-Doctrine in Bharata, IHQ, V0I. VI, no. 2, p. 357. 

30. hrama eva hi iayob prasUd'id asya hhedakahf tatra hi iayor vyutkrcmei^a 
vf// 4 (p, 5S). 
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II. Artha-gunas. 

VUmana Jagannatha 

(1) Slesa : — ghatana kriyarparampa7'aya vidagdha^cesUtasya 

t^^'-asphutatvasya tad-iipapadaka-yuhtes 
ca samanyddhikaranya-rupah samsm'gah 

(p. 59) 

Jagamiatha^s definition would mean ‘identical association of an artful 
demeanour — its incongruity (lit. indistinctness) as well as a weE- 
reasoned combination by means of a series of actions.^^ Nageia 
rightly reads hriyd-paramparayd instead of parampardydh. He 
refers to the too-well-known verse drstvaikasana-samstkite priyatame 
etc, (quoted in Vamana, Abhinava and Bhoja) as an Elustration. 
Vamana^s ghatmid we have already explained.® Jagannatha has 
probably given this definition purposely, in order that it might fit in 
with the sense of the verse in question. 

(2) Prasada : — artha-vaimalya yavad-'mdhaka-padatva-rupam artha 

(prayo]aka-matra- ^vaimalyam (p. 59). 
pada-parigraha) 

(3) Samata : — avaisamya prahnmabkange^idrtkaghataTidtmakam 

=^(prakramdbheda) avaisamyam (ibid) ® ^ 

(4) Madhurya i—iikti-vaicitrya ekasyd evokteh pu 7 iah kathuTmt- 

maka7n ukti~vaicitryam (ibid). 

Gopendra Tripurahara, in his commentary on Vamana 
Vani-vEasa Press edn.) takes this ukti-vaicitrya to mean varTvyamd- 
nasydrthasya pratikarse pratipadye bhahgyantarenoktih 


2oA. IHQ Vol. IX, no 4, pp. 844-45. 

31 . It should be carefully noted that Jagannatha^s illustrative verse 
harihpita harir maiaharir bhrata harih suhrt / 
harim sarvaira pa^yami barer any an 11 a bhati me / / 

is an example more of a §abda^guna than of an artha~guna. In Vamana's 
illustrative verse, however, which deals with rlu-sandht and which we 
have already discussed in its proper place, the Gu^a may rightly be said to 
belong to artha. 
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Jagaimatha, following Mainmata, remarks in his vrtti that but for 
this strikingness of utterance there would appear a fault®® called 
anavlkrtatva which the Pre-dhvani theorists call ekarthatva (useless 
repetition of the same expression). This hhangyantara-lmihana 
would not only keep the poem free from the fault mentioned above 
but also add a definite charm to it. 

VWniana JagannMha 

(5) Sukumara \--ap^rmya akrinde sokctrdayitvabhava^^^ 

apUrusyam (p. 60). 

Jagannatha (as alo Gopendra Tripurahara in his commentary) 
considers the A£ilata-dosa to be a negation of this Guna. It may be 
noted that the amangala variety of ASlilata-dosa specifically consti- 
tutes the corresponding fault. 

(6) Arthavyakti : — vastti-svahha/va vashmo varnamyasyasadMrana- 

-sphutatva kriya-^mpayor varnanam (ibid) 

As before, JagannStha follows Mammata and states explicitly in his 
miti that this Guna comes under the SvabhSvokti Alamkara of the 
new school. 

32. Jagannatha has not dealt separately with the concept of Dosa except 
incidentally in connection with the Gunas ; but he has given, after Ananda- 
vardhana, a comprehensive treatment of the mutual contradiction of the 
Rasas (pp. 56-63). He has named two technical faults anavikrtat'va and 
aHllatU here in connection with his discussion of Vamana’s Gunas, and these 
appear as opposites of the Artha-gunas Madhurya and Sukumarata. Next, 
all sorts of faults that arise in connection with word-structure have been 
included by him under a single technical name a§ravyii {evam ime sarve' 
pyah'ooyabhedah 'kavya-sUmanye varjanlyah p. 69), Besides this, he has also 
referred to some other faults which are to be particularly discarded 
{yUesato mrjantyaJ}) inasmuch as they deal with structures which prove to 
be particularly detrimental to the realisation of Rasa. It will not be 
profitable for us to discuss these defects of structure in all their detail. We 
would do well only to remember that Jagannatha has generally followed his 
predecessors in the Post-dhvani school in his treatment of this section. It 
cannot be said with any amount of certainty whether the unfinished nature 
of Jagannatha’s work was to any extent responsible for his omission of a 
separate treatment of the concept of Dosa. His incidental reference to the 
Dosa in connection with Gui?a and Rasa and his elaborate treatment of 
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VUmana 

(7) Udarata ; — agramyatva 


Jagannatha 

gramyartha^parihara 


(8) Ojas : — aiihasya prmidhih (its five elmsya padarthasya bakubhih 
varieties have been already padair abhidhanam (ibid) 
noted)® 

bahunam caikem, tathaikasya 
vakymikasya bahiibhir vak-- 
yaih baku-vakym 'thasyaikava-- 
kyenabhidJianam^ visesmia- 
rmm sabkiprayatvam ceii 
pancavidham ojah, (ibid). 

Jagannatha explains sabhip^^ayatva as prkrtmiha-posakata which is 
later on taken (after Mammata) to be a negation of the fault 
apiistariha (use of unnecessary epithets). 

(9) Kanti : — diptarasatva diptarasatva (p. 62) 

(10) Samadhi x—aidhadrsti avarnita-purvo'yam arthah 

purva- varnitacchayo veti 

haver aloeanam (ibid) 

It is needless to mention that Jagannatha^s definition is nothing 
but an elucidation of the two kinds of artha mentioned by V^ana. 
Jagannatha, later on (p. 63), remarks in the name of Mammata 
that the poet^s consideration {leaver nlocanam) about the artha^ being 
absolutely necessary in his production, need not be regarded as a 
separate Guna ; otherwise the poet^s genius too would have to be 
regarded as such®®. 


Rasa-virodha (pp. 46-53) prior to it make it probable that, like Ananda- 
vardhana, Jagannatha did not think it necessary to treat the Dosas very 
elaborately but considered the Rasa-dosa (roughly anaucitya) to be the main 
factor disturbing the poetic effect. 

22 A. IHQy Vol. IX, p. 842. 

23. samadhis tu Icavigaiah havyasya Icarai^amf na iu guitah pratihhaya apt 
IcUvya-gunatvapatteh, We have seen that Mammata does not criticise the 
Guija exactly in this way, but it must be said that Jagannatha^s criticism is 
quite an interesting and partinent one. 
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Similarly, Jagannatha criticizes all the above Gunas of Vamana 
imder the name and after the manner of Maminata, ultimately 
admitting, like all Dhvani theorists, the existence of only three Gunas 
on the basis of the mental conditions. It will be mere repetition 
to study here this criticism in detail, but we may present in a tabular 
form that all the above twenty Gunas can, according to the new 
theorists, be ultimately resolved into three, including some under one of 
these and some under Rasadhvani or the Al^Cihkaras, and characterising 
others as mere dos^bMvas or even positive dosas. The uktivaicitrya 
need not be treated as a separate Guija since there may be 
innumerble varieties of strikingness in different poems according 
to the power of the poet. 


GUNAS INCLUDED UNDER OR TREATED A8< 


New Guna Rasadhvani 
or 

Alamkfira. 

1 . 

L Sabda ojo- 

vyaSjaka- 

ghatana 

ii. artha 

2. PRASADA 

i, gabda prasada- 
vyaSjaka- 
ghatana 

U. artha 

3. SAMATl 

i, Sabda 

ii* artha • t • « » • 


Vaicitrya- 

Mere 

Posi- 

matra 

Negation 

tive 

no Guna, 

of the 

Dosa. 


Do§a. 



vaicitrya- 

m^tra 


adhika- 

padatva 

sometimes 
a veritable 
dosa 

vaisamya- 

do§a 
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4. MADHURYA 

i. 6abda madlmrya- 


vyaSjaka* 

ghatana 

ii. artha 

... 

anavlkrfatva 

5. SUEIJMlEATl 
i. ^abda 


kastatva 

ii. artha 

••• 

amaagala- 

6. ARTHA-VYAKTI 

i. 4abda Prasada 


rilpa41ila 

ii. artha ... svabhavokti 

... 

... 

7. UDAEATl 
i. 4abda ojo- 



vyaSjaka- 

ghatana 

ii. artha 

••• 

gramyatva 

8. OJAS 

i. febda ojo- 

... 

... 

vyanjaka- 

ghatana 

ii. artha 

vaicitrya- 

apus^artha 

9. KlNTI 

i. iabda 

matra 

gramyatva 


ii. artha ... Easadhvani 
etc. 

10. SAIyllDHI 

i. 4abda ojo- 

vyanjaka- 

ghatana 
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ii. artha 


kavyakarapa 
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From all that has been said above it mil be easUy seen that 
the most imporant and original contribution of Jagannatha, so far 
as the concept of Gmia is concerned, lies in his discussion about the 
substrata of this element. Otherwise he has accepted the teachings 
of the Dhvani theorists only with slight modification here and there, 
In spite of all his attempts to conceal his own views under the garb 
of reference to the teachings of the different theorists, one can 
clearly mark in him a leaning towards the position taken by his 
predecessors, viz. those of the Dhvani school. Thus, he has accepted 
the definition and character of individual Gunas of the Dhvani 
theorists, but treated them in a diiFerent way to strengthen his own 
position. He has also adhered to the number and nomenclature of 
the. mental conditions and ^s judged the Gunas on the basis thereof. 
Then again, the Guna, in his theory, comes in the course of his 
treatment of the Rasas and that portion of chapter I which deals 
with the Gunas and their structures ends with the remark : iti 
samksepena 7 iirupita rasUh (p. 74). This proves that, in spite of his 
widening the scope of the Gunas, Jagamiatha was unconsciously 
dragged into the position of the early Dhvani theorists in presenting 
the Guna as a subsidiary element. And lastly, his description of the 
letters (varfia), composition {raeanS) and structures (ninniti) or 
as the suggestors {vyanjaka) of particular Gunas’* shows 
another clear instance of Mammata’s influence upon him. In the 
treatment of Mammata, whose Gurra resides in sabda and artka 
only secondarily*', the relationship of vymigya and vyanjaka between 
the Guna on the one hand and the sabda, 7’acand,^ ' etc., on the other 
is quite justified ; but in the case of Jagamiatha who is an adherent 


24. •vargasthanam pancanam apyaviieseria madhurya^vyanjakaid,m 

(p. 64.) bhagavaddhyanatilsuM'asya \iUnta eva paryavasanat tad-gata^- 

madhuryasyabhivydnji'ka racaneyam (p. 64) iat-iad-guna-vyanjana-Tcsamaya 
nirmiUh paricayayii,*. ..varjanlyam nirupyobte (p. 66) 

25. madhuryam tu paresaih [yamanadlnam praclnanam] asmad 
tabhattd.dy'] ahhyupagata'madhurya-'vyanjdfiam eva. evani ca sarvatra vycMjdke 
vyahgyasabda-prayogo bhaklah (p. 62). 

26. Prdkiah §ahda-gunas ca ye vari^ah samaso racann tesam vya%jakaiam 
imh <Kavyaprakasa, Karika 98, p. 484). 
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of the theory of the Guna as a primary virtue of the sctbda^ such 
a procedure is absolutely unwarrantable. This, together with the 
more iinportant position of Jagannatha regarding the question of 
the substrata of the Gun as may be explained by the fact that he 
was trying to effect a synthesis of the views of the old school and 
those of the new by borrowing materials from both. This was to 
a great extent responsible for the ciuious combination and apparent 
contradiction. 

But the real importance of Jagannatha^s work does not lie 
in his treatment of the concept of Guna alone. It is true tliat 
he has generally been an adlierent to the main teachings of the 
Dhvani theorists, but in spite of that, a careful observer would not 
fail to see that he displays a spirit of sturdy independence throughout 
his work. Thus, some of the well-established views of eminent 
theorists of the Dhvani school he dismisses unceremomously as 
incapable of standing criticism ; and even those that he accept* 
had to pass through the cmcible of his strong scrutiny. He has a 
peculiar way of reproducing things in a forceful language, on 
account of which even long-accepted \iews appear to be newly set 
forth by him. This is traceable not only in his treatment of the 
Gunas but also of the Alamkaras which constitute the greater portion 
of the present work [Rasa-gangadhara) as well as the whole of his 
Citrcmimmnsa-lxhandam, 

Jagannatha tells us that he received his training at the feet 
of his father Perubhatta, who became a master of all the different 
branches of Hindu Philosophy® ^ Jagannatha imbibed from him 
the spirit of an intensive scholarship, and quite naturally his 
knowledge of philosophical technicalities has crept in even in his 
works on Alamkara. His involved language and his Kile of argument 
bear proofs of an inewtable influence of his deep study specially of 
Nyaya and Vedanta systems of Philosophy. But he appears to 
deviate from the traditional treatment of the Sastra when he brings 
in the teclinicalities of Philosophy to estabKsh his thesis. Thus, he 
argues, that the dtman being nirguna ( mthout any attribute ), Gunas 


27. Rasa-gaftgadhara i, 3 ; Sanscrit Poetics, Voi. I, p. 276 and P. V. Kane. 
(History of Alarhkara Literature in his Introduction to the Sahityadarpaija, 
p. CXXXIII). 


22 
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like MMhurya etc., should not be attached to it, and that these 
Gunas cannot even be properties of the sathayi-bhavas like ?'ati 
which themselves serve as the differentiating characteristics of 
particular Rasas. For, in the first place, we must not forget that the 
propounders of the Rasa theory never understood the realisation of 
Rasa to be identical with the philosophical contemplation of Brahman 
but only analogous with it (brahm^svada-sakodara) , and as such they 
must have considered the atman of Kavya to be distinct from the 
object of the Vedantiffs realisation. And, in the second place, the 
Dhvani theorists^ treatment has left no scope for such a criticism, 
since the Guna, which, in their theory, represents the mental condition 
involved in the realisation of Rasa, has got nothing to do with the 
permanent mood (like rati etc.) unless and until this latter is raised to 
a state of relish through certain co-operation of the vibhavas etc. 
Jagannatha completely overlooked the Dhavni theorists^ analogy 
between the Kavya and the human being. Otherwise he would 
not have missed their analogy between the Rasa possessing the Gunas 
as its properties and the human soul possessing human virtues. 
And so far as the Rasa is concerned what appeared to be inconsis- 
tent in the eye of a Naiyayika would not have been so from the 
view point of an Alamkarika, to whom the enjoyment of the 
aesthetic bliss is beyond ordinary cannons of inconsistency and 
irregularity (cf . alaulcika-siddher bhusanam etat, 7ia dusanam ) . 
The study of Nyaya Philosophy sometimes tends to make the 
scholars concerned careless about broad facts and mindful about 
minute details. Jagannath probably could not — as he could hardly 
be expected to — prove any exception. 

But whatever objection might be raised against Jagannatha^s 
twisting of language, his subtle distinctions and his habit of using 
philosophical technicalities in arguing a point, it must be admitted 
that the ultimate result which he thus arrives at (viz. that the Guna 
is a property of Sabda^ ay'tJia, ram and racana alike) is valuable 
since it makes out a strong case for a comprehensive conception of 
poerty, as he has done. As regards the allegations made against 
him we should bear in mind that the spirit of the age in which he 
flourished and the environment in which he was educated were to 
a great extent responsible for them. We know that Jagannatha 
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flourished at an age when linguistic precision and logical exposition 
were accepted as the ideal of scholarship ; and this naturally influenced 
not only Jagannatha and liis work on poetics but all the different 
branches of Sanskrit learning. He argues like a true logician and 
expresses his ideas with force and dignity and presents his theory 
with a great amount of boldness and confidence — a character 
essentially required of all true scholars and honest t h inkers. His 
manner of argument, in spite of all its defects, undoubtedly indicates 
what profound amount of thought he bestowed on the subject. And 
when the theories and principles of Poetics as established by the 
Dhvani school came to be finally established and widely accepted, 
casting into the background aU earlier speculations, any further 
development of the Sastra could, if it was at all to be expected, 
probably be brought about only by a reactionary of the type of 
Jagannatha. 



ON THE CONSTITUTION OF LIGNIN. 

PUUN Behari Sarkae. 

In spite of the fact that scientific investigation on lignin 
began nearly a century ago (Payen, Compt. rend. 1838, 1052, 

1125) and since then, a large number of workers all over the 
world have engaged themselves to elucidate its nature, the 
constitution of lignin still remains unknown. The structural 
formulae advanced uptil now are found to be highly speculative — 
not a single of them can explain all the experimental facts 
satisfactorily. We have no definite knowledge as regards the 
constituent groups present in the lignin molecule and such knowledge 
is obviously essential to arrive at its structure. Though all the 
common groups e.g. OH, OHO, OCH3, CO, COOH, CHs-CO etc. 
have been reported to occur in one lignin or another, yet surprisingly 
enough evidence is not unequivocal on the presence of such a reactive 
group as CHO. 

It has been suggested by some investigators that carbohydrates 
particularly pentoses, are part and parcel of the lignin molecule, 
but this has met with much opposition. A good deal of controversy 
also exists regarding the molecular size of lignin. WhUe Freudenberg 
et al (Cellulosechemie. 1931. 12, 263) and more recently Hlason 
(Ber. 1934, 67, 302) consider that genuine wood-lignin has a very 
high molecular weight, Powell and Whittaker (J.C.S. 1924, 125, 357), 
Harries et al {J. Am. Chem. 80c. 1934, 56, 889), Rassow and Wagner 
(Cellulosechemie. 1932, 13, 109) amongst others hold that its mol. 
wt. lies near about 900. 

Then again, there is diversity of opinion as regards its chemical 
nature ; Klason (Ber. 1920, 53, 706, 1864), Heuser and Winsvold 
(Cellulosechemie. 1923, 4, 49), Freudenberg (Ber. 1929, 62, 1554), 
Herzog (Ber. 1929, 62, 1600), Hagglund (Svensk Eem. Tidskn. 1929, 
41, 185) along with many others regard lignin as an aromatic substance 
with side-chains, but Strupp (Cellulosechemie. 1924, 5, 6) and others 
hold that lignin is hydro-aromatic in nature ; while a third group of 
workers (WiUstatter and co-worker, Ber. 1922, 55, 2637) maintain 
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that ligain is entirely aliphatic like cellulose and pentosans to which 
it is said to be structurally related. Then there is the fourth school 
of thought, represented chiefly by Jonas (Z. angew. Chem. 1921, 54, 
289,373) and Marcusson (ibid. 1921, 34 , 437; 1922, 55, 165; 
1923, 55, 42) who contend that lignin is neither aliphatic nor aromatic 
but is made up of furane nuclei. 

It is therefore obvious that our knowledge of lignin chemistry 
is still rather amorphous and a good deal of clarification requires to 
be effected before our ideas become crystallised in the form of a 
definite chemical formula for the molecule. In a series of papers 
(Parts i-ix) already published by the author in the Journal ofthe 
Indian Chemical Society, several aspects of this complicated problem 
have been studied ; in the present paper, we shall very briefly discuss 
the results we have so far obtained with jute-lignin in so far as they 
throw any light on its constitution. 

The process of lignification being in all probability a conti- 
nuous one, jute-lignin is expected to be much simpler in composition 
than wood-lignin as it exists in living plants not more than 5 months 
in all. This has been inferred from the facts that lignin from jute has 
a much lighter colour, being pale rosy, while wood-lignin is dark 
gray ; it is dissolved by CIO a practically without leaving any 
residue ; while in the case of wood-lignin it is not so. Thirdly, it is 
acted upon by fused potash at a much lower temperature (200®) 
than wood-lignin, and lastly, the amount of HCHO obtained from 
jute-lignin is appreciably higher than from wood-lignin, (as will be 
shown later on ) showing that it has a lower mol. wt. than the latter. 
Jute is free from nitrogenous matter and has but little ash-content, 
these cannot therefore contaminate the lignin obtained from jute. 
For the above mentioned reasons, jute-lignin is an ideal sample to 
start with. 

By a comparative study of the different methods of isolation, 
it has been shown by the author (J. Indian Chem. Soc. 1931, 7 , 
397) that HCI-method is the best. By a modification of this method, 
a sample of lignin has been obtained from jute, which is not 
substantially different from the natural product as regards its 
colour, the absence of acetyl group, the presence of iodoform-and 
carbon dioxide-yielding complexes, its methoxyl-content, absence 
of furfuraldehyde-yielding component etc. 
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CARBOHYDRATES AS CONSTITUENT 
PART OF LIGNIN : 

The fact that WUlstatter-lignin from spruce wood gave 
arabinose when boiled with 3% HCI, led Hagglund (Ber- 1923, 56 , 
1866) to propound the hypothesis that pentosans or furfuraldehyde- 
yielding bodies are part and parcel of the lignin molecule. 
According to Schmidt (Ber. 1925, 58 , 1394) lignin is a compound 
of an aromatic body with not only pentosans but also hexosans. 
During delignification by ClOa, these sugars are removed along 
with ‘lignin’. 

HCl-lignin from jute prepared in the usual way gave traces 
of furfural (aniline-acetate test), on distillation with 12 f HCI, 
but lignin prepared and purified according to the modified method 
of the author gave no trace of it. Jute-lignin prepared by the 
HCl-method is a spongy mass and as such it tenaciously retains 
a fraction of the sugars by absorption, which can only be removed 
by prolonged boiling with water under reflux for 2-3 days. This 
fact shows that pectin or hemi-celluloses are no constituent part 
of lignin. The presence of furfural-yielding complex in lignin 
appears to be due either to incomplete hydrolysis of the plant 
material or to imperfect purification of the lignin even if the 
hydrolysis be complete. 

Secondly, when due allowance is made for the insoluble 
phloroglucide of HCHO (split off from the O-CHa-O group), the 
discrepancy between the furfural values of raw and delignified 
jute practically disappears, showing thereby that lignin should 
give no furfursd on acid distillation, and none is actually found. 
The ultra-violet absorption spectra of lignin and its derivatives 
by Herzog and Hillmer (Ber. 1927, 60 , 365; 1931, 64 , 1288 ) 
indicate that lignin is composed of benzene rings with side-chains 
of 3 carbon atoms, which are saturated. It is therefore in 
disagreement with Schmidt’s view regarding the composition of 
lignin. No sugar has yet been detected in the degradation 
products of lignin to justify the hypothesis that carbohydrates 
are component parts of lignin, which therefore must be 
discarded. 
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BASIC COMPOSITION OF LIGNIN : 

From a careful study of the literature on lignin it would 
appear that all lignins have the same basic composition. Before 
any definite formula can be assigned to lignin, it is essentially 
necessary to establish the identity of the basic structure of 
different lignins. That jute-lignin does not differ fundament- 

ally from various other lignins will be evident from the 
following : — 

(a) By potash fusion, jute-lignin gave the same decomposition 

products as with other lignins viz. oxalic and butyric acids, 
pyrocatechol, protocatechuic acid and the so-caUed lignic 

acid. 

(b) By the action of nitric acid, oxalic acid and a nitro- 
product of indefinite composition were obtained from jute-lignin 
as from wood-lignins. 

(c) By chlorination, a yellow chloro-compound is obtained 

from all lignins, the percentage of Cl however somewhat varied 
perhaps owing to the difference in the experimental procedure. 
It is a case of substitution rather than addition in all cases. 

The mol. wt. of chloro-lignin from jute as determined by the 

author was very approximately the same as found by Waentig 
(Z. angew. Chem. 1928, 41, 977, 1001). 

(d) As regards the constituent groups, OCH 9 , OH, O-CHa-0 
etc, they are all found in every sample. Double bond and 
acetyl group seem to be absent, and the iodoform-and carbon 
dioxide-yielding complexes are present in jute-lignin as also in 
other lignins. 


AROMATIC NATURE OF LIGNIN : 

There is considerable difference of opinion amongst workers 
on lignin as to whether it is aliphatic, aromatic or heteroclyclic. 
An overwhelming majority of experimental evidences show that 
lignin contains the benzene nucleus. Apart from the results of 
chemical examination of lignin, we have in our support the physical 
data from the study of ultra-violet absorption spectra which 
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indicate a benzenoid structure for lignin. With jute-lignin the 
following evidences have been obtained : — 

(a) By potash fusion of jute-lignin, protocatechuic acid 
(maximum yield 13. 87 ^< 9 ) and pyrocatechol (3. 84^<?) were found 
as the decomposition products. Delignified jute under the circum- 
stances gave no aromatic products, 

(b) When HCHO is split off from jute-lignin, the resulting 
products dissolve completely in dilute caustic alkalis, though the 
original lignin is insoluble in them. This indicates that free 
phenolic groups have been formed and that the O-CH 2 -O is linked 
to the benzene ring. The dark colour of the residue left also 
indicates its di-phenolic character. 

(c) The reducing action of jute-lignin has been found to be 
due to the loss of HCHO from the O-CH 2 -O group and consequent 
appearance of two OH groups in the ortho-position, just as in the 
case of pyrocatechol. Two adjacent OH groups attached to an 
aliphatic compound do not behave like this. Moreover, the reducing 
property disappears on methylation, acetylation and methylenation 
of the residue left after all the HCHO has been expelled from 
lignin. 

(d) It has been found that substituents like Cl, Br, and NO 3 
in the ring make the phenols comparatively more stable towards 
CIO 3 . Since chloro-, bromo- and nitro-lignins behave in a 
similar manner, it may be inferred that these substituents, at least 
in part, enter the benzene ring when lignin is chlorinated, bromi- 
nated or nitrated. The fact that lignin and its derivatives are 
very susceptible to the action of CIO 2 also indicates its aromatic 
nature. 

(e) During numerous estimations of OCHs according to 
ZeiseFs method, it has been observed that in the case of jute-lignin 
CH 3 I always first appeared at 92°-93^ In the cases of vanillin and 
vanillic acid as well the same phenomenon was noticed. This 
striking similarity lends support to the view that vanillin residue 
is present in lignin, or in any case, OCHa is linked to the benzene 
ring. 

(f) The amount of oxalic acid (38.1^) obtained from jute- 
lignin by oxidation with nitric acid, does not support the sugar 
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structure, in view of the fact that protocatechuic acid and pyrocate- 
chol (which are present in lignin) as well gave oxalic acid under 
such circumstances as observed by the author. 

(g) Jute-lignin gave no furfural or its derivatives, nor any 
levulinic acid (obtainable from hexoses) on distillation with mineral 
acids. 

(h) Delignified jute (which is practically all carbohydrate) 
gave no aromatic product on potash fusion. 

(i) No sugar — pentose or hexose — could be detected in any 
of the decomposition products of jute-lignin. 

DI-OXY-METHYLENE GROUP IN LIGNIN : 

The controversy regarding the presence of this group in lignin 
is a recent one. It is highly important to decide this question 
before assigning any definite structure to lignin as in no consti- 
tutional formula so far advanced, except that by Freudenberg 
(Cellulosechemie 1931, 12 , 263) there is provision for this group. 
The following facts will prove its presence : — 

(a) Formaldehyde has been obtained from lignins prepared 
from five ligno-celluloses viz. jute, bamboo, rice-straw, cocoanut 
fibre and teak wood, by distilling with 12% HCl. The O-CH^-O 
group from which in all probability it comes, is thus a common 
constituent of lignin. 

(b) The presence of O-CHa-O group in lignin and 
consequent appearance of two adjacent phenolic OH groups by acid 
treatment (when HCHO is partially or wholly split off) adequately 
explains the reducing property of ordinary lignin and also of the 
residue left when pure lignin (which does not reduce) is distilled 
with acids. Also, the fact that this residue loses its reducing 
property on methylation or acetylation, can thus be accounted 
for. 

(c) The difference between the furfural values (as phlorogl- 
ucide) between raw and delignified jute, bamboo, and cocoanut 
fibre can be properly explained, as HCHO which is split off during 
pentosan estimation, also gives an insoluble condensation product 
with phloroglucinol just like furfural. 

23 
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(d) Purified lignin, which is insoluble in NaOH, is distilled 
with 28 % sulphuric acid until all the HCHO is expelled : the residue 
has practically the same methoxyl value, showing thereby that no 
phenolic group has been formed owing to the removal of OCHs 
groups. But the same residue dissolves completely in dilute NaOH, 
which indicates the existence of phenolic groups. Loss of HCHO 
from the O-CHa-O group explains this satisfactorily. 

(e) The residue obtained after removing all the HCHO from 
lignin, has been methylenated with CHaL and KOH to give a 
product which again gives practically the same amount of HCHO 
as the original lignin. This was insoluble in dilute NaOH and no 
longer reduced Fehling^s solution. These facts prove directly and 
conclusively the presence of the O-CHa-0 group in lignin. 

(f) By treating the dry residue left after removing all the 

HCHO from jute-lignin, with acetone and P 2 O 5 at a light 

coloured product was obtained, which was no more soluble in caustic 
alkalis and did not reduce Fehling^s solution. 

THE PRESENCE OF CARBOXYL GROUP IN LIGNIN 

It was observed by the author that HCl-lignin from jute 

gave carbon dioxide on boiling with 12 % HCl but no furfural. 

Purified chloro-lignin behaved similarly. This suggests the presence 
of a COOH group in lignin possibly with a negative group in the 
«i-position, for it is well known that such organic acids yield CO 3 
more or less readily when heated alone or with acids. It is worth 

while to note that the liberation of CO 2 from such acids is scarcely 

quantitative. The percentage is higher in the chloro-derivative than 
in lignin itself. It may be explained on the assumption that some of 
the Cl atoms enter the side-chain as well and the substitution by the 
negative element Cl makes the COOH group of the side-chain 
to part with its CO 3 more easily. Evolution of HCl when chloro- 
lignin is heated (135"-140°) or loss of HCl by dilute alkali treatment, 
seems to support the latter view as chlorine in the benzene ring 
is never removed under such conditions. 

Attempts were made to esterify this COOH with dimethyl 
sulphate and KOH, other methods failing ; but methylated lignin 
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(OH groups being simultaneously methylated) formed a tarry 
product which could not be purified without taking recourse to alkali 
boiling, in which process the ester was completely hydrolysed — the 
purified product had the same OCHs value even after acid 
boiling or treatment with alcoholic potash. 

THE REDUCING ACTION OF LIGNIN 

Jute-lignin prepared in the usual way, like lignins from various 
other sources, has been found to reduce Fehling^s solution. This 
has been explained by assuming an aldehyde group in lignin. Friese 
(Ber, 1929, 62 , 2538) considers it to be due to traces of sugars 
present in lignin. The author holds that the reducing action of lignin 
is due to two OH groups attached to the benzene ring in the ortho- 
position and that no CHO group is present in lignin. The following 
facts lead to this conclusion ; — 

(a) Lignin obtained from jute in the ordinary way with 42^ 
HCl reduces Fehling^s solution readily. When it is separated at low 
temperature, the reducing action is much diminished. Again when 
this is washed with dilute caustic soda until the washings are 
colourless, the insoluble fraction has no reducing property at all ; 
but the filtrate reduces Fehlin^s solution very readily. It has been 
shown that the lower the yield of HCHO obtainable from 
jute-lignin, the greater the reducing action. The longer the lignin 
remains in contact with the strong acids, and the higher the 
temperature to which it is exposed, the stronger the reducing 
property in the lignin so isolated. 

(b) When all the HCHO is expelled from the lignin by boiling 
with 28^ H 2 SO 4 , the residue (R) shows strong reducing property 
though the original lignin did not reduce Fehling^s solution. If this 
residue is methylenated with CH 2 I 2 and KOH the reducing property 
disappears altogether. 

(c) When the residue (R) is exhaustively methylated with 
dimethyl sulphate and alkali, the product obtained no longer reduces 
Fehling^s solution. 

(d) When the residue (R) is acetylated with acetic anhydride 
and pyridine, to its maximum acetyl content, the product does not 
reduce ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate. 
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(e) Ordinary jute-lignin completely freed from adhering 
sugars by reapeated boiling with water under reflux until the 
filtrate no longer reduced Pehling’s solution, reduced Fehling’s 
solution as before, this rodncing action being due to two hydroxyl 
groups in ortho-position formed during isolation of lignin. 

THE QUESTION OF DOUBLE BOND 

The presence of double bond in lignin is still a matter of 
dispute. To explain the formation of rather stable ligno-sulphonic 
acids, Klason (Ber. 1920, 53, 705, 1802, 18C4) assumed an ethylene 
linkage in lignin. Many other investigators are in favour of a double 
bond in the side-chain though from tlie study of the absorption 
spectra Herzog and Hillmer (Ber. 1927, GO. 365, Ber. 1931, 64, 1288) 
conclude that the side-chains are saturated. Freudenberg and co- 
workers (Ber. 1929, 62, 1554) consider the bromination of pine- 
wood lignin as substitution but they appear to have presented no 
quantitative data. 

In the case of jute-lignin this question has been decided by 
estimating simultaneously the HCl evolved as well as the chlorine 
entering the lignin molecule. Separated lignin in aquous suspension 
as also moist raw jute itself, was treated with chlorine, and the ratio, 
Cl combined to Cl evolved as HCl was found to be considerably 
higher — (about 1:3). In carbontetrachloride medium, separated lignin 
was chlorinated and the ratio was found to be very approximately equal 
to 1:1. This was independent of time and temperature of chlorination. 
These results prove that the side-chain in jute-lignin is saturated. 

Secondly, in the presence of metallic palladium, jute-lignin 
absorbed no hydrogen. This would indicate the absence of an 
ethylenic linkage in jute-lignin. 

Thirdly, attempts were made to determine the iodine value of 
jute-lignin in the usual way with ICl and IBr. There was slight 
absorption of these reagents but this does not show the presence of 
a double bond in view of the fact that saturated aromatic compounds 
like phenol and anisol (but not benzene or benzoic acid) also behaved 
like lignin. 

It is therefore concluded that jute-lignin is a saturated 
compound. 
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THE NATUEE OP THE ALKYLOXYL GROUPS : 

The following facts are worth consideration regarding these 
groups in jute-lignin : 

(a) By absorbing the alkyl iodide (in ZeiseFs apparatus for 
methoxyl determination) in dimethyl aniline, only trimethyl phenyl 
ammonium iodide was identified, this shows that only methoxyl 
groups are present in lignin. 

(b) On boiling jute-lignin with 28 % sulphuric acid or with 
alcoholic caustic potash under reflux, the methoxyl value remained 
remarkably unchanged. Thus, all methoxyl groups are linked in 
the form of ether. 

(c) The temperature at which CHsI was first formed from 
jute-lignin during methoxyl determination by ZeiseFs method, was 
always found to be 92°-93°, at which vanillin or vanillic acid also gave 
CH3I ; it is inferred that the methoxyl groups are attached to the 
benzene ring, possibly as vanillin residue. 

(d) During isolation of lignin from jute in the ordinary way 
by 42^HC1 there was a slight loss (1.96^) of methoxyl, but 
carefully separated jute-lignin contained all the methoxyl groups 
(19.18 % ) present in natural lignin. 

(e) Assuming the molecular weight of jute-lignin to be 830, 
(for which there are suflScient grounds) this methoxyl value of 
19.18^ indicates that there are 5 OCH 3 groups in the lignin 
molecule. 

ACETYL GROUPS IN LIGNIN : 

The fact that wood and similar other lignified materials when 
distilled with mineral acids give acetic acid has caused several 
investigators to assume that lignin contains acetyl groups. This is 
still an unsettled fact in as much as no lignin preparation uptil now 
has been found to yield acetic acid under similar conditions. According 
to Jonas (Papier Pabrikant 1928, 26 , 221) acetyl group is split off 
from lignin by very strong HCl during isolation even in the cold. 
He therefore includes an acetyl group in his modification of 
Schrauth^s formula for lignin. Heuser (Paper Trade J. 1930, SS, 
75) also considers the acetyl group as charateristic of lignin. 
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To decide if natural jute-lignin at all contains any acetyl group, 
acetic acid has been estimated in purified raw jute and in jute 
delignified by CIO a, without of course previously boiling with 1 % 
KOH for one hour, which process facilitates delignification. It 
has been observed that all the acetyl groups present in raw jute 
are present in the delignified jute. This unmistakably indicates 
that lignin native in jute contains no acetyl group. 

Acetic acid from delignified jute appears in all probability to 
be due to the pectin matter present in jute. That pectin contains 
acetyl groups has been pointed out by many investigators (Fuchs. 
Die Chemie des Lignins. 1926. p234). In support of the view that 
lignin contains no acetyl group, may be mentioned a more recent 
observation by Ritter and Kurth (Ind. Eng. Chem. 1933, 25, 1250) 
who have just separated lignin leaving all the acetic acid of the 
original wood in the carbohydrate portion. The view of Pringsheim 
and Mangus (Z. physiol. Chem. 1919, iOo, 179) that the whole of 
the acetic acid in wood is derived from lignin, is not therefore 
justified. Also their view that the dark colour of lignin is due to 
the loss of acetyl groups cannot therefore stand. 

THE ACTION OF CHLORINE ON LIGNIN : 

The chloro-compounda prepared from separated jute-lignin 
and from jute directly, have been found to be practically identical. 
When HCl-lignin was chlorinated at 60° for four hours the 
maximum Cl-content was 17.6%. This was also the case when 
chlorination was done with catalysts like iodine, ferric chloride 
or antimony trichloride. When chloro-lignin with a chlorine 
content of 25.8 % of Cl ( obtained by chlorination at room 
temperature ) was dissolved in dilute caustic soda and then 
precipitated with mineral acids, a compound with 17.71% of Cl 
was obtained. Again, when the same derivative (with 25.8% of Cl) 
was heated to 135°-140° until there was no naore evolution of HCl, 
the compound that was left behind had a chlorine content of 17.80 % . 
Lastly, when it was re-chlorinated in glacial acetic acid the 
percentage of Cl rose up from 25.8 to 32.70. No chloro-compound 
gave any product of the type of mairogallol and leucogallol as 
found by Cross and Bevan, 
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If the mol. wt. of jute-lignin be taken to be 816 the mechanism 
of chlorination can be satisfactorily explained. Under ordinary 
conditions, 25.8% of Cl in the chloro-lignin means 8 Cl atoms 
enter the molecule to give CaHy-sO^Cls. On being heated to 135'’- 
140°, or treated with dilute caustic alkalis in the cold, 3 atoms of 
chlorine are lost as HCl, to leave behind a compound with 5 atoms 
of Cl in the molecule i.e. C^rHy-nO-rClg. (with 17.7% of Cl) and 
during chlorination of lignin at 60° or with catalysts, the same 
product results. On re-chlorination, the original compound gives 
a product with 11 atoms of Cl, vix. CxHy-nOiCln (with 32.7% 
of Cl). The methoxyl value as well can be explained similarly. 
Two methoxyl groups are present in chloro-lignin which means 
5.67 % of OCHs, while actually 5.61 % has been found. 

This view is supported by the fact that the mol. wt. of chloro- 
lignin with 25.8% of Cl, has been found to be 1080 in phenol by 
the cryoscopic method ; the theoretical value is 1090. By the 
boiling point method Waentig (Z. angew. Chem. 1928, 42, 1001) 
obtained a similar figure for chloro-lignin from straw. 

THE NATURE OP THE HYDROXYL GROUPS : 

The presence of OH groups in lignin has been definitely 
established, but opinion seems to be divided as to whether they 
are all alcoholic, or both alcoholic and phenolic in nature. The 
behaviour of some organic compounds with one or two free 
phenolic groups towards CIO 2 has been utOised by Schmidt and 
co-workers (Ber. 1925, 5S, 1394) as an argument for assuming the 
presence of free phenolic groups in lignin which behaves in a 
similar manner. 

A larger number of phenolic compounds have been studied 
by the author and it has been found that all of them are readily 
decomposed by CIOs ; but when these phenolic groups are 
protected either by acetylation or methylation, the resulting 
products also react with CIOs though less readily. Acetylated 
or methylated lignin behaves similarly. As lignin contains more 
than one OCH 5 group attached to the benzene ring, it is obvious 
that the fact that it is acted upon by CIO 2 does not in any way 
prove the existence of any free aromatic OH in the molecule. 
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The fact that diazomethane methylates approximately one 
(0.9) OH in lignin with a mol. wt. of 820, (Freudenberg and Hess, 
Ann. 1926, 448 , 121 ; Fnchs and Horn, Her. 1929, 62 , 1691) cannot 
prove the existence of free phenolic group in lignin, as diazomathane 
reacts, although sluggishly, with alcoholic OH groups as well, 
particularly in high molecular substances like starch and cellulose. 
Carefully prepared jute-lignin has been found to be insoluble 
in caustic alkalis— in which it dissolves when the O-CHa-0 group 
is wholly lost. It therefore appears unlikely that jute-lignin contains 
any free phenolic group. 

Methylation of lignin prepared in the ordinary way cannot 
give any accurate information as to how many OH groups are 
present in natural lignin, as new OH groups are always set free 
unless special precautions are taken, by the partial decomposition 
of the O-CHs-0 group. As a matter of fact a higher methoxyl 
value (36. 21 % ) has been obtained by methylating ordinary HCl- 
lignin, than in the case of pure jute-lignin separated at low 
temperature and washed with dilute NaOH at room temperature 
(34. 51 % ). During methylation with dimethyl sulphate and alkali 
below 26“, the 0-CH»-0 group remained in tact. 

It has been mentioned above that if 830 be accepted as the 
mol. wt. of jute-lignin, 19. 18 % OCH* in the pure lignin means 5 
OCHs groups in the molecule. And 34.51^ methoxyl in the 
fully methylated lignin indicates 10 OCHs groups in all, 5 
additional OCHs have therefore entered into the original 
lignin. 

By acetylation of jute-lignin, similar results have been obtained 
—a higher amount of acetic acid (31-32$) was found in the 
acetylated lignin isolated in the usual way, while fully acetylated 
purified lignin (isolated at low temperature) gave 29. 45 % of acetic 
acid. The latter figure only corroborates the conclusions arrived 
at by methylation of jute-lignin — viz. that 5 OH groups have been 
acetylated on the assumption that jute-lignin has a mol. wt. 
of 830. 

As free phenolic groups do not appear to be present in 
lignin, it is obvious that all these 5 OH groups are alcoholic in 
nature, L e. they are all in the side-chain. It may be mentioned 
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here that on boiling the fully methylated product with 2S% 
sulphuric acid or alcoholic caustic potash under reflux, for 3-4 
hours, the methoxyl value remained remarkably constant showing 
thereby their ether linkage. 

THE MOLECULAR SIZE OF JUTE-LIGNIN : 

Until recently, workers in the field of lignin chemistry were 
practically unanimous regarding the molecular size of lignin — ^its 
mol. wt. was considered to lie near about 800. Experimental data 
on molecular weight determinations supported this view (Fuchs, 
Die Chemie des Lignins, 1926, p. 178). As a matter of fact, many 
of the analytical data can be explained on this basis. Freudenberg 
and Hess (loc. cit.) explained the methylation of pine-wood lignin 
with diazomethane taking 820 as the mol. wt. of lignin. Fuchs 
and Horn (loc. cit.) from their analytical results, on acetylated pine- 
wood lignin arrived at the value 804. Klason (Arkiv. Kemi. Geo. 
1927, pt. 15. 7) studied ligno-sulphonic acid from spruce wood 
and determined the mol. wt. of the original lignin as 714. 

Freudenberg seems to be the first to express the opinion later 
on that lignin has a high molecular weight. (2176). (cf. Cellulose- 
chemie 1931, 12, 263). His conception appears to depend primarily 
on the small yield of formaldehyde (1.2%) obtained from pine- 
wood lignin prepared according to his method, Klason too has 
very recently changed his former views and holds that the mol. 
wt. of lignin must at least be 3640 (Ber. 1934. 67, 302). But save 
and except these two veteran investigators, the view is generally 
held that the molecular weight of lignin cannot be higher than 900, (cf. 
Brauns and Hibbert, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 1933, 55, 4720 ; Rassow 
and Wagner, Cellulosechemie. 1932, 13, 109). 

The method of potash fusion being too drastic, quantitative 
yield of aromatic products cannot be expected even when the fusion 
is done under the mildest and the most favourable conditions. 
Hence, potash fusion data on jute-lignin can furnish no definite 
information as regards its molecular size. As has already been 
mentioned, the highest yield of formaldehyde from jute-lignin has 
been 2. 78%. On the assumption that this represents only 77,6% 
24 
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of theory, (as with piperonylic acid) and also that only one O-CHa-0 
group is present in lignin, its molecular weight comes to 830, which 
is in fair agreement with those obtained by other investigators. 
In support of the high yield of HCHO from jute-lignin it may be 
mentioned that very recently Harries et al (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 1934, 
54, 889) have found 1.6 % of HCHO in maple wood lignin ; it is 
not mentioned whether they took all possible precautions to prevent 
the loss of HCHO during isolation, for they used 72 % sulphuric 
acid, which has been found to destroy much of the dioxymethylene 
group in the case of jute-lignin. 

Secondly, as has been pointed out, the molecular weight of 
chloro-lignin (with 25. 8 ^ of Cl) was found in phenol to be 1080, 
whence the molecular weight of lignin roughly comes to 816. The 
mechanism of chlorination has been satisfactorily explained on this 
basis. This is also in agreement with Waentig^s results with straw 
lignin. 

Thirdly, pure jute-lignin has 19. 18^ OCHa, which means 
5 methoxyl groups are present in a mol, wt. of 830. On exhaustive 
methylation, 34.51^ was the final methoxyl value reached, which 
figure shows that 5 additional OCH 3 groups have entered the lignin 
molecule, or in other words, lignin has 5 OCHa and 5 OH groups. 
This strikingly constant simple ratio of OH to OCHa tends to indicate 
that the mol. wt of jute-lignin is 830, or very nearly this figure. 

Lastly, by acetylation of pure lignin 29.45^ acetic acid 
was obtained from the fully acetylated product. This again shows 
that 5 acetyl groups have entered the molecule of 830, which 
figure therefore represents in all probability the real mol. wt. of 
jute-lignin. 


SUMMARY 

(i) Jute-lignin appears to be a less complex substance than 
wood-l^nin as it exists for a very short period in the living plant. 
Its colour, the action of C10« and of fused KOH on it, and its low 
mol. wfc support this view. 

(ii) Carbohydrates — pentosans or hexosans — are no parts of 
the lignin molecule. 
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(lii) The jute-lignin that has been investigated represents the 
natural lignin in most respects — vi%. OCH3, OH, O-CHa-O groups, 
absence of acetyl group, presence of CO a- and iodoform-yielding 
complexes etc. 

(iv) The basic composition of jute-lignin is the same as that 
of other lignins and so it is not essentially different from them. 

(v) Jute-lignin is aromatic in nature, and not aliphatic nor 
structurally related to carbohydrates. 

(vi) The dioxymethylene group appears to be a common 
constituent of lignin. The presence of this group in jute-lignin 
has been established by removal of this group and re-methylenating 
it. 

(vii) The dark colour of jute-lignin prepared in the usual way 
seems to be due to two OH groups in the ortho-position set free 
during the isolation of lignin. 

(viii) Jute-lignin appears to contain a COOH group with a 
negative radical in the ct-position. 

(ix) Jute-lignin contains no ethylenic double bond. 

(x) The alkyloxy groups in jute-lignin are all methoxyl. 
They are all linked in the form of ether. 

(xi) Jute-lignin contains no acetyl group. 

(xii) Chloro-lignin from jute parts with 3 atoms of Cl as HCl, 
when heated to 135®-140°. Also, on treating with dilute alkali, 
3 Cl atoms are lost as HCl. At 60° or with catalysts, chlorolignin 
formed has 3 Cl atoms less than under usual circumstances. 

(xiii) The mechanism of chlorination can be explained 
satisfactorily on the assumption that jute-lignin has a mol. wt. of 816, 
which figure is also obtained from the mol. wt. determination of 
chloro-lignin in phenol. 

(xiv) All the OH groups in lignin are alcoholic in nature, and 
no free phenolic group seems to be present, 

(xv) The mol, wt. of lignin lies near about 830. This figure 
is reached from the HCHO value, assuming that only one O-CHs-O 
group is present in lignin, 
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(xvi) Th© formation of butyric acid on potash fusuion of jotc- 
lignin indicates the presence of a side-chain with 4 carbon atoms. 

(xvii) Prom methylation of lignin as also from acetylation^ 
it is found that jute-lignin has 5 OH groups in a molecule of S30. 

(xviU) 'fhe methozyl value of 19.18$ in pure lignin shows the 
presence of 5 OCH» groups in natural lignin. The OH, OCH» and 
0-CH«-0 are all in aimple ratio if 830 be accepted as the mol. wt. of 
jute-lignin. 


(xix) Jute-lignin gives no mellitic acid on oxidation with 
nitric acid. The highest yield of oxalic acid is 39.1$, which may 
at least partially result from the pyrocatechol residue which is present 
in lignin. Oxidation of methylated lignin with HNO* (5N) failed 
to give any anisic acid. 



(xx) Lignin insoluble in alkali becomes soluble as soon as free 
OH groups are liberated from the dioxymethyleno group. This 
shows the absence of free ^ genuine lignin. 

(zxi) The action of CIO* on lifnin nanM ^ o used as an 
argument for ns9^|dlng the presence of free bImbMm^uds in lignin, 
as acetylatod l^h^ola ’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


**The Dacca University Studies"* owes its existence 
to the desire of the University of Dacca to provide a 
handy and compact medium for the publication of 
articles ombodyinj;: researches carried on by its 
members. At present, they contribute articles to 
learned map^azines and |>eriodicals in India and 
abroad ; while it is not desirable to discourage this 
practice altogether, it is felt that the University ought 


to have a publication of its own which will encourage 
and co-ordinate research work in the University. The 
Executive Council of the University has laid down : 

**(a) All cont^SS^ to XA. Dacca University 


Studies"* should cither ‘Contain new facts or now 
interprctatioi^^of old facts, aiid_ shield have a 
permanent Ourront c<Mto^ver^|Bfopics are to 


permanent 
be avoided. 


(b) Only 

students of the Univei 


gbyP^e stad and 
lould be accepted for 


publication. 


(c) There should bo, ordinarily, two issues d oho 
Studies duiing each academic session.” 


The subjects to which articles belong have been 
classified m habetical order and all articles 

have been arranged accordingly. 
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